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PREFACE 


critics that publications like the present volume 

serve no purpose, except the gratification of the 
prurient-minded reader. With all due respect to 
these wise and severe critics—I beg to differ. In 
my humble opinion they fail to grasp the fact that 
history is the mirror of time—and that to study 
the character of the rulers is to understand the 
psychology of the nations over which they are 
ruling. Not only do we thus become acquainted 
with their past history, but are also able to com- 
prehend the causes of great events and to gauge 
the future. A people conscious of its power, 
possessed of a clear notion of its Sovereignity, of 
its rights and duties, of the contract existing 
between the people and the ruler, be he Emperor 
or King, Tsar or Kaiser, will and must expect of 
him or her who is its temporal ruler and Sovereign 
to lead at least a moral life, and not publicly 
tread under foot the laws of public decency and 
morality. The Romanovs are all famous for their 
amorous inclinations and their numerous _love- 
affairs—and it is no exaggeration when I say 


that only a people like the Russian, submissive 
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and long-suffering, could stand for centuries the 
autocracy, despotism, extravagancies, cruelty and 
dissipations of the rulers, the scions of a dynastic 
house which has done little, if anything, for the 
people. ‘Historical events,’ I have written else- 
where, ‘do not fashion a people’s character, but, 
on the contrary, history in itself is a result en- 
gendered by the mentality of a race. Nations and 
peoples consequently have the rulers they deserve,’ 
—In the present volume, however, I have not only 
related the love affairs of the fair ladies of the 
Winter Palace, Empresses and Princesses, splendid, 
dazzling and unscrupulous, but have endeavoured 
to acquaint the reader with the history of woman in 
Russia. While telling the stories of the gilded 
beauties who crowded the Courts of Peter the 
Great and his successors, I have incidentally 
sketched the former state of slavery of the Russian 
woman and her gradual emancipation and come 
parative freedom. From the ¢evems or secluded 
apartments, where the Tsaritzas and Tsarevnas of 
the 17th century were kept prisoners, leading 
a sad and monotonous existence, I have taken 
the reader to the brilliant and dissolute Courts of 
Anna Ivanovna and Elizabeth Petrovna, where 
the former slaves ruled as mistresses. 

I venture to hope, therefore, that both the lover 
of light and piquant stories and the student of 
the evolution of history will find much to interest 
them in the following pages. As for the sources 


and authorities upon which the present study of 
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the Court of the Romanovs is based, I. have 
ennumerated them in the appended Bibliography. 
Before terminating these preliminary remarks, I 
hasten to express my thanks to my friend Miss 
C. A. Arfwedson, who kindly read the final proofs. 


A. S. Rapporort. 
Paris, July 1914 
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CHAPTER I 


WOMAN IN RUSSIA BEFORE PETER THE GREAT 


1) URING the long centuries which preceded 


the reign of Peter the Great, Russia was 

plunged into a state of semi-, or better, 
complete barbarism. If one considers the fact 
that even now, in the twentieth century, the vast 
Empire of the Tsar is uncivilised as compared not 
only with Western Europe but even with such 
Oriental countries as Japan and China, the state 
of Russia in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries can easily be imagined. I hope that I 
shall not be accused of heterodoxy, if I maintain 
that the degree of culture and civilisation which a 
country has attained can be gauged by means of 
two factors: its treatment of women and of Jews. 
These are always sure to benefit by an era of 
tolerance and justice that is the result of culture 
‘and civilisation. The emancipation of women and 
of Jews mirrors the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of a nation. 

In Russia before the reign of Peter the Great, 
women were relegated to the Terem where they led 
a life similar to that of their sisters in Persia or 
Turkey. They were the goods and chattels of 
their husbands, their lords and masters, slaves 
obedient to the laws men‘made and dependent upon 
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the whims and fancies of their masters. But 
woman as a rule takes her revenge sooner or later. 
So it happened in Russia. The prison gates of 
the TZevem were opened by Peter the Great, 
women were allowed to appear at Court, to take 
part in the pastimes and pleasures of men, and soon 
the former slave became mistress and for two 
centuries women ruled at the Court of St. Petersburg. 
They ruled either as crowned or uncrowned 
sovereigns—for apart from those who ascended the 
throne of the famous prince Vladimir Monomachus 
and wore the Imperial crown of Russia—such as 
Catherine I, Catherine IJ, Anna and Elizabeth— 
numerous women, uncrowned Queens, exercised a 
predominating influence at the Court on the banks 
of the Neva, It is interesting to note that during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries the state of 
women in Russia was of a somewhat more enviable 
nature, they occupied a better position than 
during the reigns of the first Tsars of Moscow. 
Soon, however, Mongol ‘influence on the one 
hand and Byzantine on the other, were responsible 
for the contempt and hardship which became the 
lot of the fair sex in Russia. The cradle of 
Russia's religion was at Byzantium and included 
in the inheritance which Moscow received from 
Tsaregrad were monasticism and asceticism. They 
could scarcely be favourable to the emancipation of 
woman, or admit her equality with man. Woman 
—so Byzantine religion taught—was the incarna- 
tion of evil, to look at her was a sin and the best 
: 
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that man could do was to flee from her presence, 
to imprison her where he would not run the 
constant risk of meeting her. A famous document, 
dating from the sixteenth century and known as 
the Domostroy, containing the regulations of Home 
Life in Russia bears witness to the subordinate 
position of woman. The husband is the absolute 
master and the wife owes him implicit obedience. 
It is interesting to read in this mediaeval document 
the minute description of the duties of the woman, 
the virtues required from her and of the power of 
the man. The rights of the husband and the 
duties of the wife: such is the constant refrain. One 
of the rights of the master is, of course, that of 
punishing the wife, and the author of the Domostroy 
discusses the manner and method of such punish- 
ment and gives serious advice as to the instrument 
by means of which punishment is administered. 
He recommends the whip, ‘punishment with the 
whip is at once reasonable and painful, terrible and 
healthy.’ 

Everything, however, should be done decently 
and in perfect order, thus the husband is told not 
to beat the guilty wife in the face—nor is he allowed 
to employ iron or wooden objects, as such treatment 
may cause various illnesses and diseases, such as 
blindness, headache, toothache. Woman's work 
is naturally limited to the house—to her domestic 
duties, and thus she should zo¢ even talk of 
any other subjects except those relating to her 
household, her work and her servants. 
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Numerous are the modern women who, even in 
Western Europe, seem to follow and observe a @. 
lettre the injunctions of the Russczan Domostroy— 
but from the woman described by the author of the 
sixteenth century to the Nihilist student, languishing 
in the fortress of Schluesselburg, or suffragettes 
accused of incendiarism, is a vast stride! Who can 
tell what the future has in store for us! To what 
an extent monasticism and asceticism influenced 
Russian life and Lebensanschaung, and how 
deeply rooted the Byzantine contempt for woman 
was in the mind of the people—popular proverbs 
and folklore are perhaps the best witnesses. Very 
few Russian proverbs are at all flattering to the 
fair sex. The subordinate position of women in 
Russia was not only the lot of the lower classes, 
but was shared by the wives and daughters of 
the nobility, of boyards and moujiks alike. It is 
no exaggeration at all to say that the women of 
noble houses and especially the daughters and 
sisters of the Tsars were even worse off. They 
were jealously guarded in their apartments—situ- 
ated in the most remote parts of the house—the 
keys of which were kept by the father and 
husband. (cf Herberstein’s M/emozrs.) 

The sisters and daughters of the Tsars of Russia 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth century lived like 
prisoners, were allowed to see very few people, and 
were seen by less; their whole life was passed in 
prayers, fasting, tears and childish amusements, 


for they were treated little better than children, 
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the happiness of wedded life was withheld from 
them, for then too, even the most noble Russian 
was only considered a slave of the Tsar. As for 
the marriage of a Russian princess with a foreign 
prince it was only reluctantly ventured upon, as 
it meant a change of religion for the Tsarevna,' 
and also ‘because the Tsarevnas unacquainted 
with foreign tongues and manners would experience 
much shame’ (Z.c.). 

There could be no question of the intellectual 
development of woman under such circumstances ; 
nor was she allowed to make use of her physical 
charms and try her blandishments upon man. The 
seclusion in which women lived led to a state of 
passivity, indifference and apathy bordering on 
stupidity. They could neither read nor write, 
and indeed to teach a woman these arts was 
considered wrong. (cf Kotoshikhin, Lc.) 

Very few were the women who were allowed to 
take part in the government of the country ; indeed 
very few felt inclined to do so—yet it is remarkable - 
that the Tsaritzas of the sixteenth century enjoyed 
greater liberty and played a more important part in 
Russian politics than did the Tsaritzas of the follow- 
ing century. The reason is to be sought in the fact 
that foreign influence had here and there made 
itself felt. 

The second wife of Tsar Basil, Helena 
Glinskaya, was‘'a Polish princess and with her 
a breath of Polish culture was wafted to Moscow. 

1 (Cf. Kotoshikhin, Rossia, St Petersburg, 1884, p. 16-17.) 
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The door was opened for the emancipation of 
woman. Demetrius and his wife Marina Mnishek 
intended to carry this emancipation much further, 
but Demetrius was overthrown and the door of 
progress was quickly shut. During the reign of 
Michael Romanov reaction triumphed and the 
Tsaritza of Russia could only peep through a 
keyhole when her august Husband received foreign 
ambassadors. Such was still the custom even 
during the reign of Tsar Alexis, the father of Peter 
the Great. Thus it is related that on one occasion 
when the latter was receiving in audience a foreign 
diplomat, his wife, the Tsaritza Nathalia Kirillovna 
with her little son Peter by her side, was listening 
behind the door and trying to look through the 
keyhole, and suddenly the boy threw the door 
open and exposed the poor embarrassed Tsaritza. 
And yet Nathalia Kirillovna had greatly eman- 
cipated herself from the seclusion to which the 
other women of the royal household were sub- 
jected. She disregarded the prescriptions of the 
Domostroy, she accompanied her royal husband 
when he went out hunting and took part in his 
other pleasures. Dramatic performances by 
foreign actors were given in the capital and the 
Tsaritza was present. She even dared to appear 
in an open carriage in the streets although con- 
servative courtiers drew her attention to the 
scandal which such an innovation was bound to 
cause. The very manner in which the marriage 


of Nathalia Kirillovna Naryshkin had taken place 
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was a proof of progress and _ heralded the - 
coming innovations and reforms. The former 
Tsars had selected their spouses 4 la Ahasuerus 
king of Persia. When Ivan the Terrible decided 
to marry he sent for the Metropolitan Makary 
and told him that ‘he did not wish to marry 
outside his Empire, but would take to wife one 
of his own realm.’ The Russcan Chronicler 
relates that on hearing this decision of the Tsar 
the metropolitan and the boyarins wept for joy. 
The message to search for a wife for the young 
Tsar was then circulated through the kingdom. 
Among the daughters of his boyarins and nobles, 
fair young virgins were sought for the King 
of Moscovy. And officers were appointed in 
all the provinces of the realm that ‘they may 
gather together’ all the fair young maidens to 
the city of Moscow, and the palace of Kremlin, 
unto the custody of the king’s chamberlain. And 
wherever the commandment and the decree was 
heard many maidens were assembled. And thus 
hundreds and thousands of fair damsels gathered 
at Moscow and the Tsar inspected them—‘and 
she who obtained grace and favour in his sight’ 
was made Tsaritza and the royal crown was 
placed upon her head. If she were of humble 
origin, her parents and all the members of her 
- family were at once made powerful and wealthy. 
Under such circumstances it can easily be 
imagined what intrigues came into play. The 
happy bride-elect often became the victim of foul 
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accusations, and her enemies succeeded in in- 
ducing the Tsar to break off the engagement, _ 
It was in such a manner that Basil III had 
married Solomonida, Ivan the Terrible Anastasia 
Romanovna, and Tsar Michael Romanov had 
chosen his wife Eudoxia Stryekhneva. The choice 
of the first Romanov had fallen upon the young 
and handsome Maria Khlopov—but unfortunately 
the young bride was fond of sweets and having 
partaken more than was evidently good for her 
she fell sick. In spite of the assurance of Michael’s 
medical adviser that the indisposition of the future 
Tsaritza was very slight—her enemies, especially 
the Saltykovs, jealous of her good fortune—per- 
suaded the young Tsar that the fair Maria was 
far from enjoying robust health. The engage- 
ment was annulled and the poor girl and her family 
were sent to Siberia like dangerous criminals !— 
Maria Dolgorouky was luckier and the marriage 
day was fixed. Alas—she too had counted without 
her enemies. On the eve of her marriage Maria 
Dolgorouky died suddenly—and there is more than 
a probability that her death was due. to poison. 
At last Eudoxia Strekhnev succeeded and became 
Tsaritza. Michael’s son Alexis, the father of 
Peter the Great had chosen his first wife in a 
similar manner. Among the numerous beautifal 
girls brought to the palace for the Tsar to choose 
from, Euthemia Vsevoloshskaya found favour in 
his eyes—and the Tsar decided to bring her to 
his apartments. Morozov, however, the powerful 
IO 
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adviser of the Tsar, did not approve of the bride. 
During a ceremony at Court the girl suddenly 
fainted, her maids having arranged her hair in 
such a manner as to give her a violent headache. 
Morozov then declared that she suffered from 
epileptic fits, so instead of ascending the throne the 
bride and her parents were exiled to Siberia. 
Maria Miloslavskaya, the daughter of a poor boy- 
arin was chosen—and Morozov married her sister. 
But Maria Miloslavskaya died in 1669 and the 
sorrowing widower married again. The Tsar 
pretty frequently used to visit one of his courtiers 
a certain Matveyev whom he loved well for his 
cleverness and modesty. Alexis often. passed his 
evenings with Matveyev and his family and once 
when he stayed for supper, he met a beautiful girl 
named Nathalia Kirillovna Naryshkin. The Tsar 
entered into conversation with the young girl, was 
fascinated both by her beauty and her wit and 
jokingly observed that he would try to find her 
a suitor. A few days later Alexis again paid a 
visit to his favourite and informed him that he had 
found a husband for the young lady—and that the 
name of that prospective husband was Alexis 
Romanov. 

‘Sire, exclaimed the frightened Matveyev, 
falling on his knees, ‘save me from the persecutions 
of the envious courtiers who will now endeavour 
to destroy me.’ The poor boyarin knew full well 
that the announcement of the royal decision to 
marry the guest of Matveyev meant a_ hostile 
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campaign against him on the part of other boyarins 
and courtiers. ‘I shall believe no one who will 
venture to say a word against you,’ replied the 
Tsar, and Matveyev felt reassured. Although, 
however, the Tsar’s mind was thus made up— 
ancient custom had, pro forma at least, to be 
satisfied. Sixty beautiful maidens were therefore 
summoned to the palace—and from among them 
Alexis naturally selected Nathalia. The whole 
episode, says Oustryalov, was related by the 
Countess Maria Roumyantzov almost one hundred 
years later. Segur too, in his Mémoirs, mentions 
this wonderful old lady whom he calls vwzeztle 
comme les rues, as she had been present at the 
laying of the foundation stone of St. Petersburg. 
Poor Matveyev’s fears were soon realised, for no 
sooner had the Tsar announced his intention to marry 
the fair Nathalia, than an anonymous letter accusing 
her friend of having practised black art and magic 
so as to induce the widower to fall a victim to the 
blandishments of the girl. The accusation was not 
a novel one in those days and already many boy- 
arins had been deprived of their estates and sent 
to Siberia in consequence. But Alexis kept his 
word and refused to listen to the accusations 
raised against his friend. Alexis had already— 
under the influence of Matveyev and as a result 
of his own visits to Poland and Livonia—become 
more accessible to western ideas and made attempts 
‘Cf Oustryalov, History of Peter the Great, Vol. 1, p. 5, and note 
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to open the doors to European progress, and his 
-marriage with the fair Nathalia Naryshkin was 
decidedly favourable to the emancipation of the 
women of the royal household. From Poland and 
Little Russia, scholars and theologians came to 
Moscow and a breath of western air was 
wafted to the Kremlin. Not only young Peter. 
but the children which Maria Miloslavskaya 
had borne Alexis, enjoyed a European education. 
Whilst the Tsarevnas of a former age had remained 
as ignorant as Eve before she had partaken of the 
apple of wisdom [Cf Kotoshikhin Zc. p. 18], 
Alexis’ famous daughter Sophia had the advantage 
of a really splendid education. The famous poet 
and scholar Simeon Polotzky was her teacher and 
greatly helped to develop the mind and intellect of 
that somewhat remarkable woman. In these days 
of suffragettism and Trafalgar Square harangues, 
of incendiarism and forcible feeding, Princess 
Sophia would of course have been an ordinary 
veveryday personality, but in the Russia of the 17th 
century, in the days of ¢evems and seclusion, she 
was epoch-making. Was she handsome or ugly? 
Opinions differ as to her personal appearance. 
In his exhaustive work on Peter the Great, 
Oustryalov maintains that Sophia was ugly and 
at twenty-five had the appearance almost of 
a middle-aged woman, (cf 4c. p. 27). ‘Elle 
était,’ writes a French contemporary, ‘d'une 
grosseur monstrueuse, avec une téte large comme 
un boisseau, du poil au visage, des loups aux 
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jambes et au moins 4o ans.’ Others, however, 
affirm that she was good-looking, and inspired 
a genuine passion to many a lover. But there 
is little doubt of the fact that Sophia was an 
exceedingly well-read and clever woman. Her 
heart was devoured by ambition and her head was 
full of daring thoughts, daring for those days, of 
dreams of power and influence, of emancipation of 
woman and her own heroic deeds. The Byzantine 
Princess Pulcheria, to whom she was often likened, 
was the heroine of her imagination—and a Russian 
Pulcheria Sophia decided to be. This Greek 
Princess had taken the sceptre from the hands 
of her weaker brother Theodosius and had ruled 
in his stead. The atmosphere of the ¢evem she 
found oppressive and she envied those European 
Princesses of whom she was told, who enjoyed 
the air of freedom.’ 
* [C/. Oustryalov, Lc., p. 27.] 
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LIFE OF THE RUSSIAN TSARITZAS AND TSAREVNAS 
IN THE TEREM 


Ti ancient palace of the former Tsars of 


Moscow has disappeared almost entirely. 

What remains are a few ruins of the Palace of 
the Zevem and the Granavitaya Palata—which have 
been reconstructed during the reign of Nicholas I. 
Modern art has given to the palace its ancient 
aspect—after its destruction by time, the hands of 
men and vandalism. The apartments and their 
decorations may now be contemplated, just as they 
were during the lives of the ancient princes of 
Moscow. The walls are covered with images 
of martyrs and kings—holy bishops with the 
sacred book in their hands, lifting the fingers of 
their right hand as if to bless the crowd. Here 
are St. Nicholas and St. Alexander Nevsky, St. 
Vladimir and St. Olga who christened Russia, 
Constantine and his mother Helen, who converted 
the Roman Empire to the faith of Golgotha. 

In the palace of the Terem the visitor may also 
perceive the famous Red Staircase which the new 
Tsar descended on his way to the Cathedral where 
he was crowned—the Red Staircase red with the 
blood shed by Ivan the Terrible, and- which 
Napoleon mounted when he came to take pos- 
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session of the palace of the Tsars. Even now— 
yet much more was it so in those days, in the 
days of the early Tsars of Moscow—the residence 
of the rulers of Russia inspires respect, fear and 
terror, Tremblingly the subjects approach the 
abode of the rulers of Moscovy. The Tsar was 
God on earth, and no one might see his face and 
live, unless the Tsar had given his gracious per- 
mission. At a respectful distance the proudest 
boyards stopped their carriage and approached 
on foot the royal dwelling, and he who inadvert- 
ently disobeyed this law was immediately seized, 
knouted, thrown into prison, and deprived of his 
honours and possessions! Ignorant servants who 
led the horses as far as the inner court of the 
tabernacle where resided his Moscovian Majesty, 
were whipped almost to death. 

Passers by were ordered to take off their head- 
gear when approaching the royal residence, and no 
one was allowed to enter its precincts carrying a 
sword or arms of any kind. Foreign ambassadors 
had to give up their swords before passing the 
threshold of the sacred abode. Sacred indeed 
was this abode of the Tsars, and no loud, injurious 
or profane word was to be heard within its walls 
by any boyard, for heavy punishments fell upon 
any disobedient subject. Perhaps such severity 
was necessary, if we remember how barbarous and 
even vulgar were those nobles of ancient Moscovy, 
how their language was that of stable boys, and 


their manners those of uncouth savages! If, how- 
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ever, the ancient apartments of the Tsars have 
been restored, unfortunately those of the Tsaritzas 
and of the Tsarevnas, the prisoners in the gilded 
cage of the Terem, are irretrievably lost, and only 
the learned researches of Russian erudite scholars 
and savants enable us to learn anything about 
the lives led by the fair ladies of the Terem, or 
the Tsaritzas and Tsarevnas before the reign of 
Peter the Great. 

Their apartments greatly resembled an orthodox 
‘chapel. Everywhere gold and loud colours were 
employed in profusion, the only difference being that 
even in the pictures representing sacred and 
religious subjects a certain emancipation from 
hieratic shackles predominated. The paintings 
and wall decorations were more living, more 
human, than in the churches, as if the breath of the 
oriental Renascence had already passed over them. 
Thus we possess almost precise details regarding 
the decoration of the apartments of Sophia—the 
ambitious sister of Peter the Great. The walls 
of her rooms were covered with scenes from the 
life of Jesus, with text and biblical quotations 
in Slavonic, Latin and German. Then in the 
rooms occupied by the daughters of Alexis 
Romanov, fruits and flowers and landscapes, known 
as landshafty, were reproduced on the walls, as 
well as white clouds and the blue sky. With the 
exception of the oriental and byzantine throne in 
the apartment of the Tsar—chairs and fauteuils 
were almost unknown until the reign of Peter the 
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Great. Leathern coyches and wooden benches, 
running along the walls as in Russian cabarets, 
constituted the furniture in the apartments of 
Russia’s royal ladies. They were also deprived 
of the feminine pleasure of seeing themselves 
reflected in the large mirrors in their boudoirs. 
Venetian mirrors were only introduced into Russia 
towards the end of the 17th Century, and until 
then the Tsarevnas and Tsaritzas availed them- 
‘selves of small hand-mirrors which were locked 
up in a small cupboard together with the wooden 
or ivory combs, brushes, pots of white and rouge, 
various cosmetics and other necessities of the 
toilet. On shelves and in niches were placed 
books of piety in precious bindings of ivory and 
gold, inset with precious stones. Large boxes 
which could either serve as seats, or even as 
couches, were placed in the apartments and in these 
the ladies kept their precious wardrobes, their 
sarafans embroidered with pearls, their diamond 
ornaments, their robes of brocade and gold, their 
costly Siberian furs. On tables covered with 
velvet, stood silver vases, gold goblets, samovars, 
and other ornaments. Lamps, enriched with 
oriental enamel hanging from the ceiling, Persian 
carpets, curtains of Dutch velvet, and various 
playthings, such as cradles and silken swings with 
which the beautiful and indolent princesses beguiled 
their time—constituted the furniture of the apart- 
ments of the ancient Tsaritzas and Tsarevnas. 
These apartments were situated on the upper 
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storey of the Palace—(verkh, or terem) while the 
lower rooms were inhabited by the ladies of the 
court and the servants. Great were the dangers 
to which the bride-elect of a Tsar was expnsed 
after she had been chosen, among so many rivals 
to ‘constitute the happiness of the Tsar.’ Her 
enemies were not only many but often unknown 
to her and her family. The marriage of the Prince 
of Moscovy meant an absolute revolution, a change 
in the government, for, with the attractive young 
lady, who, on account of her beautiful eyes, had 
been chosen by the young Tsar as his companion, 
her whole family entered the Kremlin and took 
the reins of the government in their hands. 

It was natural that those who were actually 
in power should not have hesitated to do their best, 
or their worst, to prevent the intrusion of the new 
comers. The bride-elect became the object of 
secret schemes and plots. Death awaited her 
in every corner of the Kremlin—and many were 
the hands who hastened to offer to the young lady 
the poisoned cup or put fatal herbs in her food. 
To what an extent not only the Tsaritzas-elect, but 
also the Tsars themselves and the members of 
their family, were exposed to the danger of death 
within the walls of their royal apartments may 
be gathered from the formula of the oath which 
Tsar Boris Godunov ordered his subjects to take. 
It runs as follows: ‘And as regards our Prince and 
Sovereign Tsar of all the Russias, Boris 
Feodorovitsh, and our Tsaritza and Grand Princess 
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Marfa, and their children, the Tsarevitsh Feodor 
and the Tsarevna Atinia, we swear never to 
attempt anything against them, never to touch 
with malicious intentions either their food, drink 
or garments, or anything belonging to them, never 
to give them any fatal herb or obnoxious root, 
neither ourselves nor through others and not to 
listen to those who may ask us to do so. We 
swear not to allow our servants to search for such 
roots or herbs and not to have recourse to sorcerers 
or any other means which could harm the Tsar, 
the Tsaritza or their children.’ This formula of 
the oath of allegiance to their beloved Tsar taken 
by the subjects speaks volumes for the history of 
Tsardom! The bride-elect of the Tsar, however, 
who had been lucky enough to escape the secret 
plots of her enemies, whose food and drink did 
not contain poison or who did not suddenly fall 
ill, a prey to some mysterious disease, the lucky 
young lady who had been married and crowned 
—and had entered the royal Terem—was not 
yet at the end of her trials. Her life in the Terem 
was still exposed to many vicissitudes and dangers. 

If the Tsar had raised the young and handsome 
girl, healthy and vigorous, from her low position to 
that of Tsaritza, she was expected to fulfill certain 
obligations : first and foremost to bear an heir to 
the throne! Her sovereignity depended solely 
upon her capacity to bear children. If she failed 
she was accused of having usurped the dignity 
under false pretences. One can easily imagine 
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the state of her mind and especially of her family 
when the blessing of heaven was somewhat tardy! 
It was not only sufficient to bear children, one at 
least of these had to be a male child! Such is 
the duty of a Tsaritza! Sophia Paleologue, the wife 
of Ivan the Great, not unlike another Tsaritza in 
modern times, at first only bore daughters to 
her royal master. Sophia was not considered to 
have fulfilled the duties of motherhood and of the 
wife of the sovereign. Some modern scientists 
now pretend that the gender of the child to be 


born may be fixed beforehand. In medizval 
Russia, however, Saints were more influential than 
scientists and physicians. The royal couple 


went in procession to the Tomb of St. Sergius in 
the Troitza Monastery. And legend relates that 
while the Tsaritza was passing through one of the 
corridors of the ancient monastery an old man 
carrying a male infant in his arms, suddenly 
appeared before her. He threw the child into the 
lap of the Tsaritza and disappeared. Seized with 
religious terror Sophia fainted and her ladies-in- 
waiting, who had of course seen nothing, for the 
apparition was not for them, hastened to her side. 
When Sophia recovered consciousness there was 
no child but the royal Lady accepted the omen 
and understood that St. Sergius himself had taken 
the trouble to appear to her and, as the angels did 
unto Sarah, had thus predicted unto her that she 
would give birth to a son. And, so the legend 
runs, after nine months a son was indeed born unto 
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Ivan and Sophia, a prince who afterwards became 
Basil Ivanovitsh. Yet St. Sergius evidently 
had his favourites and special protegées, and did 
not trouble himself for the sake of every lady, 
anxious to give birth to a male child, even though 
she were a noble Tsaritza! This same Basil, 
whose birth had been predicted by St. Sergius, 
married Solomonia when he was twenty-six. The 
Tsar seems to have loved his spouse well, for he 
gave her considerable credit, and waited many 
years for the expected children; none came. 
Twenty years elapsed and still Solomonia had 
failed to give an heir to the throne. Basil 
Ivanovitsh was getting old, and a decision had 
to be taken! All the means and remedies then 
en vogue had been tried, alas, in vain. Gold had 
been distributed in all the monasteries among pious 
monks, holy hermits had been summoned from 
northern deserts and dark catacombs, famous 
sacred relics were brought to the palace. All in 
vain. Then when religion had seemingly failed, 
Solomonia addressed herself to wonder-workers 
and sorcerers. She gave her husband all sorts of 
charms, made him drink various mixtures and 
concoctions, but still no male child came! The 
Council of the Boyards at last advised the Tsar to 
send the Tsaritza to a convent and marry another 
wife who would be happier in her motherhood. 
Great was the distress of poor Solomonia and 
very unwillingly did she leave the palace for the 
convent. Basil married Maria Glinskaya, who 
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was careful to bear him a son, Prince Ivan, who 
afterwards reigned as Ivan IV, known to history 
as Ivan the Terrible. Solomonia, however, had 
left a large party of her partisans at court, and 
partly to annoy the new Tsaritza, partly to trouble 
the conscience of the aged Tsar they spread the 
rumour that Solomonia had in her convent cell 
given birth toa male child! Quz sact! 

If the Tsaritza became a sovereign for all the 
Russias, a mistress and a ruler for her own father 
and family, she always remained a subject and a 
slave of her royal master. The Tsar had raised 
her from a low position, brought her into his royal 
apartments, and allowed her to dwell by his side 
and share his couch, but he could, if he pleased, 
hurl her back into obscurity, send her to exile or 
into a convent; and to judge from the popular 
songs the unhappy fate of such Tsaritzas was 
not only frequent but aroused the popular sympathy. 
‘On the stairs of her palace the disgraced Tsaritza 
is weeping and lamenting. No longer will she be 
able to sit at the cyprus table, taste of the sweet 
dishes or partake of the meat of the white swan. 
She orders her chariot to be brought, but asks the 
coachman not to hasten; who knows, perhaps at 
the last moment her husband, the Tsar, will call 
her back. But no,—no messenger of grace reaches 
her. She is taken to the convent and conducted to 
her cell where she remains not one hour or one 
day but her whole life!’ One can therefore easily 
imagine what joy filled the palace of the Tsars, 
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and what a thrill of happiness filled the bosom 
of the fair Tsaritza when a male child was born. 
The most beautiful lady at Court, the wife of a 
distinguished boyard, was appointed his nurse, 
and holy hermits were asked to read his horoscope. 
It was in the apartments of the Tsaritza and the 
Tsarevnas that the child remained until the day 
when his education was taken in hand by men. 

In these upper apartments of the palace, the 
Verkh or Terem, the royal ladies lived in absolute 
seclusion, a seclusion as complete as that to which 
the women of ancient Greece were subjected in the 
gyneceum! Woman was considered as a perpetual 
minor. The young girl freed by the death of a 
father, the wife freed by the death of a husband, 
again fell under the tutelage of a brother, an uncle, 
a grandfather, or under that of the Church! She 
enjoyed neither social nor political life! St. Olga, 
the heroine of popular songs and folklore, fought, 
sword in hand for the patrimony of her son, and 
like those German and Scandinavian women, like 
Brunehilde of the Niebelungen gave proofs of 
her courage and intelligence—but such examples 
were rare. And St. Olga herself, in establishing 
peaceful relations with Byzantium, paved the way 
for new restrictions to which Russian women fell 
a prey. Byzantine influence consecrated the en- 
slavement of Russian women. The narrow-minded 
Christianity of Byzantium has always taker a very 
contemptuous view of the fair sex. Because of the 
fault once commited by Eve it drew curious con- 
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clusions regarding the impurity and fragility of 
the daughters of Eve, and preached the social and 
political inferiority of woman. Byzantine influence 
made itself felt in Russia—and the anti-feminine 
teachings of neo-Greek sophists were translated 
into Russian. In one of these texts the gallant (?) 
author endeavours to prove that woman does not 
deserve the title of madame, my lady, domina or 
Sospoja! 

‘Believe the sages who maintain that woman 
must never dare to contradict her husband or 
dominate him. She must be silent and obedient. 
Adam was created first, Eve came after him, and 
the Lord said unto her: “You will be ruled by 
your husband, you will obey him all the days of 
his life and work according to his orders.” Wives 
must obey their husbands even as slaves obey their 
master. The master of the man is Christ, and the 
master of the woman is her husband. The husband 
was never created as something belonging to 
woman, but the woman was created as an object 
belonging to the husband. Woman therefore can- 
not lift her head higher than her husband without 
giving offence to Christ. Therefore it is not right 
to address woman as mistress or lady, while she 
herself must call her husband lord and master, 
(gospodin). No master will address his male or 
female servant as sir, or lady, no mistress call her 
servants gospoja or gospodin !’ 

The ladies therefore in ancient Russia lived in 
the Terem, which they were not allowed to leave 
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without the permission of either father or husband. 
‘The Russian woman,’ says a popular song, ‘was 
kept behind twenty-seven doors, locked with 
twenty-seven keys, so that the wind could not 
touch her, the sun could not scorch her and the 
friends could not see her.’ Here she led a 
Christian life, according to Byzantine conceptions, 
which meant to practise in her house the austerities 
of the convent; for her house was actually a 
convent or a monastery of which the husband was 
the abbot! Like the strong woman in the Bible 
it was her duty to rise early, wake the servants 
and give to each his or her task. Her obedience 
to her husband was implicit. The Russian lady 
remained hidden to everybody —often some of 
the servants would remain for years in the family 
without ever being allowed to behold the wife of 
the master—it would be absurd in this case to say 
their mistress! The seclusion of a Tsaritza and 
of the Tsarevnas was even much stricter than 
that of ordinary ladies of Moscovy. Russians 
were not even allowed to speak freely of their 
T’saritza, much less to lift their eyes to her. 

If, however, Russian princesses remained secluded 
in their terem, invisible and inaccessible to the 
curiosity of men, they themselves were not without 
curiosity, and they often watched the processions 
and ceremonies from behind their curtained 
windows. The Tsaritza had her separate Court 
which naturally consisted of ladies, just as the 
Court of her husband consisted only of men. 
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In Europe gallant sovereigns of the fifteenth 
century had already discovered that a Court without 
ladies was like a spring without roses, but Russia 
had to wait for Peter the Great before it was 
allowed to see fair ladies grace the Court of the 
Tsars. There were ladies-in-waiting, nurses of 
the children, governesses of the princes, singers 
of psalms, boyarinas of the vestibule, mistresses 
of the robes and linen, chambermaids and servants. 
The number of women constituting the Court of 
the Tsaritza amounted, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, to 264! She was at once a 
sovereign and a mother of all these Court ladies 
and was anxious to marry off as many of them 
as she possibly could. 

If the Tsaritza was obliged to lead a holy 
Christian life, in accordance with Byzantine con- 
ceptions, she nevertheless did not neglect her 
toilet, and a few hours were daily given up to 
this pleasant occupation. It was very compli- 
cated, for great Russian ladies of the period were 
very fond of cosmetics, and no matter how 
beautiful they were they made it a point to 
embellish and even sometimes to spoil the work 
of nature. A contemporary traveller, speaking 
of the ladies of Moscow, of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth, centuries, says: ‘ They are extremely 
beautiful, are tall in stature, have a fine elegant 
bust, large dark eyes, exquisite hands and 
aristocratic, beautifully shaped fingers. Unfortun- 
ately, however, they not only paint their faces 
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with all kinds of colours but also their necks 
and hands. They put on white, red, blue and 
black. Black eyelashes they dye white, blond 
ones they dye black or in any other dark 
colour. They put on so much paint that it 
becomes patent to everybody.’ This fashion 
became almost tyrannic, for a distinguished lady, 
the wife of a boyarin, who had refused to put 
paint on her face was accused by the others 
of despising the national customs and when the 
husbands of the other ladies complained to 
the Tsar, the latter ordered the rebellious belle 
to put on paint! ‘The Moscow ladies,’ continues 
the same author, ‘also blacken their teeth and 
even the whites of their eyes! They also attach 
great importance, considering it as an item of 
beauty, to a large embonpornt. To be fat and 
obese was considered the height of beauty by 
Russian as by Turkish and Tartar ladies. In 
this respect Russian women did not quite undergo 
Byzantine influence, for Byzantine women who 
had inherited all the secrets of Greek and Roman 
cosmetics carried very far the art of increasing 
their natural beauty. During the middle ages 
Constantinople was something like modern Paris, 
the capital of elegance and fashion. Perfumed 
oils and scents were brought to the Occident by 
way of Venice, but the Russian ladies of the 
seventeenth century do not seem to have availed 
themselves of these inventions and ingenious 
discoveries. 
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The occupations of the toilet, however, did not 
suffice to beguile the time of the Tsaritzas 
and Tsarevnas. The spirit of Byzantium had 
condemned them to a life of seclusion, to the 
reading of prayers and singing of psalms, had 
imprisoned them in a living tomb dug by the hands 
of Byzantine monks, but the human spirit would 
have died of exnuz and torpor in this cloister- 
atmosphere ; it found means to cheat the tradition 
and break the intellectual fast—to vary it with 
gaiety, laughter, and naturally often also with 
orgies. In the Domostroy, the book which regulated 
the home life of Russia in ancient times, all games 
and plays and amusements are looked upon as 
an invention of the devil. The spirit of Byzantium 
was hostile not only to all sorts of sports and 
hunting, favourite pastimes of the Russian 
aristocracy, but to such innocent games as singing 
and dancing of national dances by choirs of young 
women. To write down the Russian popular songs 
was a sin in the eyes of the monks imbued with 
the spirit of Byzantine anachoretism. But the 
Domostroy could not curb the national spirit—and 
in the intimacy of the Terem songs and dances 
were practised, and the fool or buffoon (shooz) was 
a welcome guest, highly appreciated and applauded. 
All the Tsars of Moscovy, from Ivan the Terrible 
to Catharine II, had their favourite buffoons and 
with their satires—often even stupidites—they 
beguiled the time and the ennui of the Tsaritzas, 
prisoners within the stifling walls of the Terem. 
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And while the buffoons represented satire the 
bakhars told stories and romantic tales of charming 
princes and lovely maidens, of sorcerers, wicked 
old women and vampires, and the gouselnzks sang 
folk songs accompanying themselves on various 
instruments. In the apartments of the Tsaritzas 
and of the Tsarevnas these singers and reciters, 
the living sources of literature and folk lore, were 
mostly blind old men. A wave of puritanism, 
however, swept over the Terem during the reign 
of the pious Alexis Romanov who, in a moment of 
religious fanaticism, issued an ukaze against the 
singers and reciters, against these dispensers of 
gaiety in the sombre apartments of the Terem. 
To sing of Keng Vladimir or of Deouk Stepanevitsh, 
the hero of a popular song, became a crime and 
was punished by the knout and exile. The blind 
old men were transformed into reciters of prayers 
and singers of hymns—and the Terem was filled 
with beggars and monks, religious visionaries, 
with men and women afflicted in various ways, 
blind, lame, deaf or dumb. To all these poor 
creatures the Tsaritza distributed alms and thus 
led a pure and Christian life—prescribed by 
Byzantine monasticism. Among the inmates of 
the Terem were also dwarfs of both sexes, human 
monstrosities of every kind, Zusus naturae, hideous 
creatures almost fascinating on account of their 
ugliness and deformity. It may easily be imagined 
what delicacy of feeling, what refinement of 
manners and esthetic taste one could expect of. 
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the Tsaritzas and the Tsarevnas, the fair ladies 
dwelling in the Kremlin, bred and brought up 
in the midst of this crowd of idiots, beggars, 
monsters and dwarfs! But the time was approach- 
ing when the son of Alexis and of Nathalia 
Naryshkin, in spite of the jealousy of the Russian 
husbands and the pudic resistance of the ladies 
themselves unlocked the ‘ twenty-seven doors’ of the 
gyneceum, and opening the doors let in the fresh 
air of the Occident. The fair ladies of the Terem 
appeared at the Court of the Tsar. At first their 
eyes, accustomed to the sombre apartments and 
the half darkness of the cloister, were blinded by 
the dazzling light—but they soon grew accus- 
tomed to it and quickly acclimatised themselves. 
Catharine I would never dream of entering the 
Terem, of hiding herself behind the walls of the 
semi-convent in which the ancient Tsaritzas had 
passed their time. She moved about the royal 
apartments with the freedom of the West and— 
I should almost say—with the impudence of the 
courtesan. She accompanied her husband every- 
where, and was by his side on the waves of the 
Baltic and under the fire of the Ottoman armies 
on the banks of the Pruth. 


he 


CHAPTER III 


A TSARITZA IN EXILE—EUDOXIA LOPUKHIN, THE 
FIRST WIFE OF PETER THE GREAT 


ready to recognise Mohammed asa prophet and 

give him their support, were his relations and, 
above all, his wife. Such was not the case with 
Peter the Great. His wife and his son were the 
fiercest opponents of his reforms and_ they 
consequently met with severe punishment at the 
hands of the irascible father and husband. The 
fate of that Eudoxia, the first wife of Peter, and 
of her son Alexis was a tragic one, and the story of 
this princess is one of the most poignant and 
pathetic episodes in history. It would be wrong, 
indeed, to imagine Eudoxia as an ugly, weari- 
some, nagging woman, narrow-minded and im- 
pervious to emotion or gentle sentimental. She 
was, on the contrary, a proud and clever princess, 
pretty and passionate; she could love well and 
when once her heart was won, she was ready to 
sacrifice herself for the man to whom she had 
given her love. Peter neglected her, aroused 
her jealousy and offended her pride. Nathalia 
Naryshkin, the handsome, clever and—for her 
time—advanced mother of Peter the Great, had 
chosen the young and beautiful princess as wife for 
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her son. Peter himself fell in with the wishes of 
his mother—for the young Eudoxia pleased him 
well. In fact it was a love match and the hand- 
some couple were very happy at first. Mother and 
daughter-in-law were mutually attached to each 
other and the young wife’s conduct, her faithfulness 
and intelligence had endeared her, if not to her 
husband, at least to Nathalia Naryshkin who saw in 
her a perfect companion for her son. Had Peter 
been of a different disposition, had he united to 
his daring spirit a sense of justice and of domesti- 
city like his father, had he been less endowed with 
that amorous inclination for which the descend- 
ants of the house of Romanov are so famous, he 
would no doubt have cherished his young wife, not 
sought so many extra conjugal distractions, and 
Catherine I, the Livonian scullery-maid, would 
never have ascended the Russian Throne. The 
history of Russia would have taken a different 
course. But very soon after his marriage Peter 
left his wife at the court of his mother, while he 
himself went to the lake Pereslavl. The future 
reformer, destined to lay the foundations of Russia's 
greatness, to change the country from a semi- 
asiatic Kingdom to a first rate European Power, 
had already conceived the idea of constructing a 
fleet. On the lake Pereslavl, a miniature fleet 
had been launched, and Peter himself was 
busy constructing and working. Here, at his 
favourite pastime, among his German and Dutch 
friends, who were often accompanied by their 
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womenfolk, Peter forgot the young wife who was 
yearning for his presence, begging him to return. 
The letters which Eudoxia wrote to her husband 
in those days, are full of a strong attachment and 
if they show no note of passion, they breathe a 
spirit of a faithful love. The letters which 
Eudoxia wrote to her royal husband no doubt 
differ from those which she afterwards addressed 
to her lover, for in her. adversity, Eudoxia 
bestowed her love upon a noble and a chivalrous 
man. But it must be borne in mind that when 
she poured out her heart to her lover, she was no 
longer the young and innocent wife, under the 
tutelage of her mother-in-law, afraid perhaps of 
manifesting that abandon which later characterised 
her relations with her soldier lover. When 
Eudoxia wrote her letters to Etienne Glebov, she 
was a woman whom adversity had not only matured 
but embittered, and whose love therefore for the 
man who had come to her as a bright star in the 
darkness of her suffering and whose love was a 
very oasis in the wilderness of her exile, was the 
stronger and the more passionate. She realised 
that he was all that was left to her in the world, 
her hope and consolation, that. at any moment he 
could be taken from her and sent to an ignom- 
inious death; that moreover he was risking 
everything, fortune, honour and life for her 
embraces, for a few minutes snatched in her 
company. What wonder that all the tenderness 
accumulated in her heart, the love of the woman, 
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and the love of the mother—for her son had been 
taken from her—she bestowed upon Glebov. But 
we must notanticipate. Let me quotea few of those 
letters which the young wife addressed to her 
husband not from a prison or from exile, but from the 
Court of the Tsars, where she lived in splendour 
and brilliance, revered and respected as Tsaritza. 

‘To my Tsar, my joy, Peter Alexeievitsh. 1 
greet thee, light of my life. We ask it as a favour, 
Sire, that you do not delay to come tous. I am in 
good health under the protection of your mother. 
Your little wife who prostrates herself before 
you.—EupoxIa.’ 

And again : 

‘To my dear Lord, to my life, the Tsar Peter 
Alexeievitsh. I greet thee, my light, mayest thou live 
many years. Write to me, I implore thee, my dear, 
my little father, now that you are in health, so that 
knowing that you are well I may be happy. Your 
sister Nathalia Alexeievna, is well. Do not forget 
in your graciousness me and Alesha’.’ 

In spite, however, of her repeated letters, of her 
requests that he should return home, Peter did not 
yield, and even the order of his mother, whom he 
loved greatly and to whom he always showed great 
respect, had no effect this time. Nevertheless in 
1689 the Tsar returned to Moscow to the great joy 
of his wife and mother. Then suddenly anew revolt 
of the Strelitzi broke out, a conspiracy was formed 
against the Tsar whose very life was in danger. 

1 Little Alexis, her son. 
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In the middle of the night, Peter jumped out of 
bed and barefooted, almost naked, got on horseback 
and galloped to the Lavra of St. Sergius where he 
found refuge, thus escaping his would-be assassins. 
Here his faithful wife soon came to join him. 
Eudoxia was glad to share the danger her husband 
was in, and indeed her happiness to be by his side 
was great. But, alas, her joy was of short duration 
—the few fleeting moments of her domestic happi- 
ness soon passed, and then for her would begin 
the long life of misery and misfortune, which was 
to end in prison and exile, in humiliation and 
suffering. 

For a little while the poor unhappy wife again 
harboured the sweet hope of winning back her 
husband, and of reconstructing the shattered temple 
of her domestic bliss. The birth of a son, that 
unlucky Alexis, whose tragic life has often been 
compared to that of Don Carlos, son of Philip II of 
Spain, filled the Tsar with joy, and the common 
happiness seemed to once more strengthen the 
bond uniting husband and wife. But scarcely were 
the rejoicings and ceremonies celebrating the happy 
event over, when Peter again neglected his home and 
wife, sought all his pleasures in the foreign colony 
and spent his days and nights in the company of 
his new friends, their wives and children. That he 
had formed one or two liaisons among his new 
acquaintances was common knowledge, and soon 
the rumour reached the ears of the offended wife. 
Elizabeth, the wife of Alexander I, had never been 
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able to rivet her husband's real affection but although 
she knew that he was unfaithful to her, she was too 
proud to make any reproach. 

Eudoxia was not so tactful, however, not so self- 
controlled perhaps, as Elizabeth; she was too young, 
too impulsive, and had not yet learned the wisdom 
of the world and the duties of the wives of royal 
husbands. Although naturally of a sweet disposi- 
tion, she frequently allowed her jealousy to get the 
better of her judgment and sense of dignity, and 
passionate scenes followed ; scenes which brought 
about a result she least desired, for instead of 
winning back the love of a flighty husband she only 
succeeded in alienating his affection and in driving 
him from home, into the arms of those very rivals of 
whom she was jealous. Nathalia Naryshkin did 
not approve of her son’s escapades and his liaisons, 
yet she was anxious to save appearances and 
avoid quarrels, so she did her best to pacify her 
daughter-in-law and often succeeded in bringing 
about a reconciliation between Peter and his wife. 

But Nathalia’s influence for the good was often 
undermined by Court intrigues, for there were 
many in whose interest it was to widen the gulf 
already existing between the Tsar and Tsaritza. 
One of those who continually poisoned the ear of 
the Tsar and intrigued against Eudoxia was Peter’s 
younger sister Nathalia. This young princess, iclever 
and perverse, hated her sister-in-law and the young 
prince Alexis. In her hatred she is supposed to 
have gone so far as to raise a doubt in Peter’s mind 
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concerning his fathership of Alexis. Was Natalia’s 
conduct due to simple feminine dislike and jealousy 
or was she actuated by ambitious designs? In any 
case, she was instrumental in destroying the last 
vestiges of affection which may still have lingered 
in her brother’s heart for his wife and son. Peter's 
indifference soon changed into dislike and even 
hatred. And at last when the death of his mother 
occurred, the Tsar no longer hesitated to abandon 
his wife entirely. Shortly before her death Nathalia 
Naryshkin had succeeded in once more bringing 
together her son and daughter-in-law. It was on 
the banks of lake Pereslavl where Peter was in- 
augurating his new fleet, that the two Tsaritzas 
joined him and took part for one month in the 
festivities and rejoicings. On their return to 
Moscow, Nathalia Naryshkin died, and poor Eudoxia 
in vain wrote loving and pitiful letters, imploring 
her husband, ‘her Tsar, her joy, to return to her 
and to their child. 

She even tried to appeal to the love of the father, 
if he remained deaf to her personal regrets, and 
hoped to touch a soft chord in his heart, by speak- 
ing to him of their child. She made young Alexis 
write to his father, but the childish appeal had no 
effect. Peter had decided to repudiate his wife and 
regain his freedom, and was evidently only waiting 
for some suitable opportunity. 

At that time the Tsar was infatuated with Anna‘ 
Mons, of whom we shall speak in a subsequent 
chapter. It is said that Peter seriously contem- 
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plated the possibility of marrying his mistress. In 
any case Eudoxia had to be got rid of, but in spite 
of his authoritative character, his autocratic spirit, the 
Tsar did not yet dare to repudiate his wife without 
some good palpable reason. Eudoxia had too many 
friends, and the Russians would look very unfavour- 
ably upon such an arbitrary step. Appearances 
had to be saved. Peter left for London, and in his 
absence, his friends were busy conspiring against 
the Tsaritza and her family. Gradually the 
Lopoukhins, alienated her, and Eudoxia remained 
alone without any powerful friends at a court that 
was plotting and conspiring against her, not so 
much, perhaps, because of personal dislike, but in 
order to obey the wishes of the master. The 
Tsaritza was accused of unfaithfulness; courtiers 
were found who discovered her liaison with a 
lover. The news was communicated to the royal 
husband in London and orders at once came to 
send the unfaithful wife to a convent. But the 
outraged Eudoxia protested her innocence and 
refused to leave the Palace. The return of the 
Tsar from England had therefore to be expedited. 
Peter came back in 1698—and did not even visit 
his wife—but stayed with one of his favourites. 
At first he pretended to treat his wife leniently 
and even generously. No punishment should be 
meted out to her; all that was required of her 
was to leave the court of her own acccord and 
retire to a convent. But this submission on her 
part was tantamount to an avowal of her guilt, 
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so it not only meant her undoing but also put 
in jeopardy the future fate of her only son. The 
Tsaritza, conscious of her innocence, refused. 
In vain did Peter’s emissaries urge her to yield. 
She remained firm—the Tsaritza was fighting for 
her honour, her own and her son’s fate. At last 
Peter decided to have an interview with his wife. 
He saw her in the house of his favourite Vinius, 
and their conversation is supposed to have lasted 
four hours. The Tsar made it clear to his wife 
that a reconciliation was now impossible, that their 
living together in the future was out of the question 
and that she had only to choose between voluntarily 
yielding and being treated leniently, or incur his 
wrath and expose herself to severe punishment. 
The unhappy wife knew that she had lost the 
battle, but at least she would fall with dignity, she 
would suffer, but the blame of the nation should 
fall upon the Tsar. And now the irate husband 
decided to proceed against his wife with all the 
rigours of a Russian autocrat and a Romanov. 
His mother was no longer there to stay his hand, 
io curb his cruel nature, and his sister Nathalia 
abetted him and fanned into flame his hatred of 
Eudoxia. The young princess would not miss an 
opportunity of humiliating her sister-in-law and 
made herself the executor of her brother's will. 
She suddenly appeared before the unhappy victim 
and intimated to her the command to hand over 
her child. She was not considered worthy to 
have the custody of her son and his education 
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would be entrusted to people more reliable than 
his own mother. Alexis was carried off by the 
triumphant Nathaliaand the poor mother remained 
alone with her grief—waiting almost indifferently 
for the next blows that would surely follow very 
swiftly. She had not long to wait. Soon the 
order of her Tsar and master came and Russia’s 
Tsaritza was put into a carriage and, like a common 
criminal, was taken to prison which, however, in this 
case was aconvent. But it was a prison neverthe- 
less, the pious sisters acting as wardresses. It was 
an historic convent, the Pokrovsky at Souzdal, the 
same to which Solomonia, the childless wife of 
Basil Ivanovitsh, had been relegated. And then 
began a treatment, curious for its cruelty and yet 
strange laxity on the part of the authorities, 
which could only be read in the annals of the 
history of Russia and the house of Romanov. 

The ukaze issued by the Tsar ordered the Tsaritza 
to be imprisoned in the convent of Souzdal, but 
this same ukaze omitted to say anything about 
the maintenance of the inmate of the convent; the: 
authorities had forgotten to fix the sums necessary 
for the subsistence of the dethroned wife of the 
Tsar. Poor Eudoxia had therefore either to starve 
or beg from her jailers! And that is what actually 
happened. The former Tsaritza lived on the 
charity of the sisters—and be it that the latter 
were poor or that the royal lady was too proud to 
make her requirements known and to ask for help, 
she is supposed to have suffered from hunger and 
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cold, until the community of Souzdal came to her 
assistance. Had the exile really been forgotten 
in the capital and at the Court? Subsequent 
events showed that her enemies at Court were 
active, still considering her somewhat dangerous. 
She was an inmate of the convent, but she 
had not yet taken the veil; the dethroned 
Tsaritza was not yet dead to the world. 
Orders suddenly came to the authorities of the 
convent to make the repudiated wife of the Tsar 
a nun, and the necessary ceremony took place. 
Tsaritza Eudoxia’s hair was cut, her dress changed 
for the garment of the nun—she disappeared from 
the world of the living and’ Sister Helen took her 
place. The people never forgave Peter this 
arbitrary act, and when soon afterwards the 
famous trial of Souzdal began, in consequence 
of the arrest and judgment of Prince Alexis, the 
documents and _ correspondence seized clearly 
showed that discontent with the Tsar and opposition 
were rampant, and it required all Peter’s energy 
and severity to suppress revolt. The discontent 
with the Tsar manifested itself in increased 
sympathy with his unhappy wife. The first step 
was made by the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
convent. They felt the necessity of finding proper 
apartments for the new nun, more in accordance 
with her previous rank than the miserable cell she 
was occupying. Without the necessary permission, 
however, the ecclesiastical’ authorities dared not 
proceed, so a petition was addressed to the Tsar 
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asking for his authorisation to provide suitable 
apartments for his ex-wife. Peter was generous,.. 
for he actually allowed the petitioners to provide’ 
the required apartments, at the expense of the 
convent. And the ecclesiastics standing at the 
head of the convent praised the Tsar for his bound- 
less mercy! The general sympathy felt with the 
fallen Queen in nun’s garb spread among the people, 
and thousands of pilgrims began to travel from 
various parts of the realm to Souzdal and to the 
Convent of Pokrovsky to greet the Sister Helen 
and pay her the homage generally shown to a 
queen. For some time these pilgrimages took place 
without any interference from the capital, but at last 
a rumour reached the ears of the Tsar. Impul- 
sive and energetic as Peter was, he at once 
decided to see matters for himself and to go 
to Sonzdal incognito. Accompanied by a few 
faithful attendants he travelled by day and night. 
The villagers through whose midst they passed were 
absolutely ignorant of the identity of the travellers. 
One night the Tsar and his companions were 
surprised by a snowstorm and tried to find 
refuge in some peasant’s hut. Ignorant how- 
ever of the fact that it was the mighty Tsar him- 
self who was asking for their hospitality and 
rather afraid of the fierce looking horsemen they 
all refused to harbour them. At last Peter appeared 
at Souzdal at the gate of the Convent. Crowds of 
pilgrims were waiting there to greet Eudoxia and 
pay her homage. To judge from the multitude 
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which -had assembled one might have thought that” 
it was not a poor exile but a mighty queen 
“esiding there. Peter's wrath knew no bounds, and 
his revenge was prompt. Many pilgrims were 
seized at once and hanged in the middle of the 
night just opposite the ex-Tsaritza’s windows. 
When next ‘morning Eudoxia looked out of the 
window of her apartment she beheld the spectacle 
of those gallows and knew that her ex-spouse had 
made his appearance. 

To some extent Eudoxia must have experienced 
a feeling somewhat similar, if less poignant, to 
that of Marie Antoinette when the head of Princess 
Lamballe was held up in front of her window in 
the Temple. After this summary justice, and 
having satisfied his thirst for vengeance Peter 
returned to his capital. He was too busy to worry 
his mind about his ex-spouse, his ambitious plans 
left him little time to think about Eudoxia in 
distant Souzdal. And again general sympathy 
manifested itself with the former Tsaritza—and 
demonstrations of respect were very frequent. 
Friends came to visit her in her exile—and large 
sums of money were placed at her disposal by 
numerous sympathisers, of whom some, however, did 
not divulge their identity. The apartments occupied 
by Eudoxia were almost royal in their comfort 
and luxuriousness, and whenever she left the 
convent to pay visits to neighbouring convents or, 
to friends she was accompanied by a large suite 
like a Queen. It is said that one of Peter’s half- 
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sisters Marie, who had always shown great 
sympathy for her sister-in law, sent her money 
secretly. And thus the repudiated wife of the Tsar 
was able not only to live in comfort, but to keep 
up a household befitting the rank of which she had 
been deprived, but which she had never renounced. 
Somewhere in a corner of her heart there still lived a 
hope that she would return to her former surroun- 
ings and reign as queen. And indeed a famous 
prophet, the abbot Dositheus of the abbacy of 
Snovinsky had predicted her that she would again 
return to power. In 1706 her son was brought to 
her by some friends, but this joy she never had 
again, for in future the Prince was not even allowed 
to answer his mother’s letters. She was all the 
time surrounded by spies, but so general was the 
popular favour she enjoyed, so great was the 
sympathy felt with her, that none of the spies paid 
by Peter reported on her mode of living and 
increasing influence, of her train of courtiers 
or of the receptions she gave on feasts and 
Imperial holidays. It was at this time that the 
outraged wife, the mother deprived of her child, the 
woman hurt in her most sacred emotions, lavished 
all the tenderness accumulated in her heart during 
these years of suffering, upon a man who knew how 
to gain her love. Eudoxia was of a sweet and loving 
nature and if the injustice and persecutions had 
smbittered her soul, they had not killed in her the 
ower to love, the woman’s privilege, or rather the 
human privilege to seek and find consolation in love. 
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In her loneliness she was yearning for some being 
worthy of her love, upon whom she could lavish 
both her wifely and motherly affection. The man 
who had won the heart of the ex-Tsaritza was 
a handsome and brave soldier, but it was Eudoxia’s 
gratitude for his kindness and sympathy that formed 
the first step of their friendship and which later 
led to a passionate mutual love. Etienne Glebov, 
such was the name of the lover of the ex-Tsaritza, 
was a major in the Imperial Guard. He had been 
sent to Souzdal on duty and there he saw Peter's 
devorced wife whose place and position were 
now occupied by Catherine, the former Livonian 
servant. Glebov’s sympathy was aroused and he 
soon found an opportunity to express it to the 
exile. Exodoxia’s friend, Sister Capteline, yielded to 
the major’s entreaties and conducted him to the 
apartments occupied by Sister Helen. Sister Helen 
now only existed in name, for Glebov found little of 
the monastic in the lady he met. Eudoxia had long 
ago taken off her monastic garments and dressed 
as she used to when living at the Court of Nathalia 
Naryshkin. If Glebov had felt deep sympathy 
with the ex-Tsaritza before he had known her, his 
feelings of friendship soon gave way to a deep and 
passionate love. And she? What wonder that 
she loved him too? Was he not a bright star in 
the darkness of her exile—an oasis in the desert 
of her loneliness? Her letters to her lover 
breathe not only deep passion but admiration, 
respect and noble affection. ‘My light,’ she wrote, 
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‘my dearest soul, my joy, the cursed hour of 
separation has come. It were better for me that 
my soul were separated from my _ body,’ this 
accursed body which has suffered so much and 
which must now suffer this new pain. Oh, I am 
suffering. God only knows how dear you are to 
me. My beloved friend, why are you so dear to 
me? Why, my soul, were you angry with me? 
Why did you not write? Dear heart, wear the ring 
I gave you; Ihave had another made, that is why 
I took it from you for a while’; and again: ‘ Where 
your word is my head and my heart will also be. 
Always yours, entirely and to all eternity. And 
have I not loved you well? Have I not sufficiently 
shed my tears over your face and your hands, your 
feet and your whole body? Did I not know how 
to make myself loved by you, that you find not the 
traces of my love upon you ?’ 

Of course it is permissible to doubt the authenti- 
city of these letters. Eudoxia was not a literary 
woman, and many of her love-letters would have 
been worthy of Catherine II. It is in any case 
possible that Peter and Menshikov later compelled 
her to write these letters from dictation. No 
thought of herself occupied her mind, but it was 
his welfare, his honour, his safety that she had at 
heart. Glebov was married and had a son—for the 
sake of the latter and, above all, for her lover’s 
sake the affair had to be kept secret. Glebov’s 
business in Souzdal being over there was no excuse 
for him to remain any longer and Eudoxia herself 
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urged him to return, so as to avoid any possible 
suspicion. He went home but promised to come 
back to her very soon. After the departure of her 
lover Eudoxia again began to visit the neighbouring 
Convents and court popularity. Was her conduct 
quite free from ambitious designs, as she afterwards 
maintained? It is not only permissible to doubt it, 
but it is more than excusable, She harboured the 
hope of returning to power and reigning again, if 
not by the side of Peter by that of her son Alexis. 
However, that she was guilty of inciting her son 
to revolt against his Imperial father, as she was 
soon to be accused of, is more than doubtful, for no 
documents were brought to lightto showthat she was 
in any way aware of Alexis’ flight, implicated in the 
affair, or responsible for the conduct which cost the 
Tsarevitsh his life. It was then that Peter and 
Eudoxia’s only son Alexis had fled from home— 
been recaptured and judged by a court nominated 
by his father. The whole affair of Prince Alexis 
is shrouded in mystery, and it is said that 
Catherine who had already borne to Peter several 
children was quite in favour of the severity with 
which the Tsar treated his only son. Alexis had 
been accused of revolt against his Imperial father, 
and numerous other court officials and dignitaries 
were implicated and shared the tragic end of the 
ill-fated Prince. It was only natural that suspicion 
should be extended to the exiled mother of the 
unhappy son. A special Envoy named Pissarev 
was sent to Souzdal with orders to search for 
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compromising proofs and documents. The first 
thing the official noticed and which he at once 
reported in high quarters, was the fact that Sister 
Helen no longer donned the nun’s garb but was 
dressed richly and sumptuously as_ befitted a 
Russian Princess. _ The apartments occupied 
by Eudoxia were minutely searched and an 
annonymous letter was supposed to have been 
discovered, a letter addressed to the ex-Tsaritza 
and containing the following words: ‘I announce 
to you the arrival of Tsarevitsh Alexis.’ This 
was sufficient to inculpate Eudoxia in the 
supposed conspiracy of her son and condemn her 
of high treason against her Imperial ex-husband. 
The clergy in Souzdal had pronounced, in their 
prayers, the name of Eudoxia instead of that of 
Catherine, and it is more than probable that this 
significant attitude on the part of the clergy was 
discovered by Pissarev. That the latter had come 
down to Souzdal with the pretention, that is, with 
orders to find Eudoxia guilty, is almost certain. 
Peter’s half-sister seems to have known about the 
fate that threatened the helpless woman in distant 
Souzdal. She secretly sent messengers to warn her 
former sister-in-law, but alas, messengers and 
warning came too late. Pissarev had already 
found proof enough to incriminate her. The 
Convent was surrounded by soldiers and all the 
persons who were guilty of intimacy with and 
friendship for the mother of Prince Alexis, were 
arrested. The frightened nuns in their terror 
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jumped out of the windows and several were 
killed. Eudoxia, Sister Capteline, and several 
other persons were at once taken to Moscow there 
to be judged by a high Court for treason. Whether 
her love affair with Glebov had been discovered 
Eudoxia did not yet know, but at any moment she 
knew full well the secret might be divulged. 
Several of the nuns arrested were aware of her 
liaison and under torture they were bound to say 
anything they knew, or did not know concerning 
the Tsar's ex-wife. The unhappy prisoner did 
not think so much of herself, it was her lover she 
was trembling for, and in her frantic distress she 
asked her gaoler for advice. He counselled her 
to implore the Tsar’s pity, to humiliate herself, ask 
forgiveness and mercy. Her letter which we give 
here in a literal translation would have moved a 
man more generous, more chivalrous and delicate 
than Russia’s great Reformer, but it failed to 
produce any effect upon Peter the Great. One 
cannot help contrasting the Tsar’s attitude and 
treatment of his wife with that of a modern 
European King—I refer to the King of Saxony— 
who gave proof of generosity and chivalrous 
behaviour towards his wife who had treated him 
with little consideration, to use a mild expression. 
Peter remained untouched by the humiliating appeal 
to his mercy by her whom he had once pretended 
to love. The prisoners were tortured with all the 
subtle and refined cruelty of Russia of the 
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changed in manner and method but scarcely in 
substance in the course of two centuries. They 
were made to confess, not the truth—but more 
than the truth—éindeed everything that the 
judges wanted them to confess, for Peter, the 
Europeanizer of Mongolian Russia, prided himself 
on being a strict observer of legal forms and 
justice. He gave however proof, not only of a 
lack of mercy, in no respect a virtue of which the 
Romanovs may be accused, but of a lack of deli- 
cacy and chivalry which are rarely equalled in the 
annals of history. The love affair of his former 
wife with Glebov was now discovered. Had hea 
right to be jealous of her, to whom he had always 
been unfaithful, whom he had repudiated and in 
whose place he had put a Livonian scullery-maid 
of more than doubtful morals? 

It is well known that husbands who neglect their 
wives, for whom they care very little, are furious 
when they discover that the latter have sought 
consolation elsewhere. The world is ruled by 
man-made laws and the principle: guod licet govt 
non licet bovt is the motto generally adopted. 
Nay it is even not uncommon to meet men who 
have abandoned their wives, who were glad to 
obtain a divorce, and yet who at the sight of their 
former wives happy in a new union, grow jealous 
and annoyed. Such is man in his unreasonable 
and brutal attitude. Was Peter really jealous of 
Glebov? In any case Eudoxia had disobeyed his 
orders. He had commanded her to be a nun, to 
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devote her life and thoughts to prayers and 
meditation, to become the bride of Christ, and she 
had given her love to a man and returned to the 
world of sin, against the orders of the Tsar. 
Her guilt was great, so at least, Peter was 
convinced. Glebov behaved like a gentleman and 
a soldier and gave a lesson in chivalry to the 
scion of the house of Romanov. Not a word 
escaped the lips of the lover against his mistress, 
and the most subtle and refined tortures never 
daunted his courage. He died heroically on the 
place of execution, the famous Red Square where 
numerous victims had fallen as hecatombs upon the 
altar of Tsardom. The tragedy of Glebov is 
worthy of the pen of a D’Annuncio. The poor 
sufferer was not killed outright but slowly tortured 
to. death. For three days he remained empaled 
and the Tsar of Russia came to watch his bitter 
agony. He offered him forgiveness if he would 
confess, but Glebov refused. ‘I fear not death,’ 
he cried, ‘and will not soil my soul with a crime, 
now that I am to appear before the Eternal Judge.’ 
Saying this he spat in the face of the Tsar. Peter 
would have liked to put Eudoxia too to death, but 
orthodoxy was still very strong, and to execute the 
annointed of the Lord would have constituted a 
crime which the Russian nation would never have 
forgiven him. The more cruel, therefore, were the 
punishments meted out to all those accused of 
abetting and supporting the ex-Tsaritza. Dosith- 


eus, the bishop of Rostov, was broken on the wheel, 
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several others beheaded, whilst Sister Capteline and 
Eudoxia’s sister, Princess Troekurov, were stripped 
naked and whipped in the presence of a regiment of 
soldiers. The Princess Troekurov was sent back 
to her husband who refused to receive her after 
such an ignomious punishment. The relatives 
of Eudoxia, the members of the Lopoukhin family 
were nearly all either beheaded, or broken on the 
wheel. As for the Tsaritza herself, she was sent to 
a convent prison on the shores of the lake Ladoga. 
The prisoner was treated with the cruelty for 
which the Russian Government is so famous and 
of which the inmates of Russian fortresses and 
prisons or exiles to Siberia could unfold a 
heart-rending tale. Orders had been given con- 
cerning the severe treatment of the prisoner but 
none with regard to her subsistence, and Captain 
Maslov who had been sent to guard the exiled 
ex-Tsaritza had to support her as well as he 
could from his own pocket. He applied to 
the Governor of the Province, but the latter, 
afraid of taking steps on his own account, sent the 
Captain’s letter to the capital, and asked for an 
ukaze relating to the maintenance of the Royal 
prisoner, but no ukaze came. 

When Peter died and Catherine sat on the throne 
of Russia, Eudoxia, whose pride was now broken, 
wrote a letter to her who had usurped her rightful 
place and implored her protection. Catherine was 
kind hearted, she was also not a little flattered to 


receive the petition of the lonely royal prisoner. 
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And oh, what irony of fate! the former Livonian 
scullery-maid enquired whether the ex-Tsaritza 
had sufficient to eat. Catherine gave orders to 
ameliorate the life of poor Eudoxia.. She was 
brought from Ladoga to the Russian Bastille, the 
Schluesselburg fortress, where she led a life of 
ease as compared to the sufferings she had 
endured for eight years on the banks of the lake 
Ladoga. But Eudoxia’s hour of delivery was 
near. After all the prophecy was coming true. 
Catherine died, and Eudoxia’s grandson, the son of 
her only child Alexis, became Tsar of Russia. 
Peter II was even unaware of the existence of his 
unhappy grandmother, and the old woman decided 
to recall herself to those in power. To the mighty 
Prince Menshikov she therefore wrote a letter, 
asking him to put an end to her long sufferings, 
and to allow her to come to Moscow. Menshikov’s 
star was already on the wane, he was on the 
verge of ruin and hoped to propitiate the grand- 
mother of his young master. Orders were given 
to bring the ex-Tsaritza to Moscow, but when 
Eudoxia arrived in the old capital, Menshikov and 
his family were already on their way to Siberia. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. Tudoxia was a prisoner 
no longer, but the honoured Tsaritza, grandmother 
of the Autocrat of Russia, Peter 11, whom she was 
allowed to take to her bosom, weeping tears of joy 
over the head of this son of her dead and 
unfortunate Alexis. She could have remained at 
Court, but she preferred to live in the Novo- 
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dyevitshi Convent, where she had a suite of 
apartments and where she was at’ once joined by 
all those of her family and relations who had 
escaped the vengeance of her husband. Yet 
further sorrow was still in store for this mater 
dolorosa, for she saw her young grandson fall ill 
and be carried off to an early grave. She had 
many friends who wished to make her reigning 
Tsaritza and to raise her upon the very throne 
from which she had been so ignominiously thrown 
down more than a quarter of a century before. For 
Eudoxia, however, the crown had lost its attraction, 
and the splendour of Court life did not appeal to 
the aged sufferer. She saw Anna Duchess of 
Courland crowned and returned to her convent 
where she remained until her death which occurred 
0744; 
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THE CAPTIVE OF MARIENBURG—WIFE OF PETER 
THE GREAT 


HO was this woman whom fate had 

\ \ placed upon the throne of Russia, 
a position which the subtle intrigues of 

clever diplomatists vainly endeavoured to obtain 
for the educated and beautiful princesses of old 
German dynastic houses? That Catherine was of 
low origin, little doubt has ever existed, and 
she herself never attempted to deny the fact, 
or to pretend that she was the off-spring of some 
noble family. Catherine herself was ignorant of 
her real family name and it was only due to a 
curious incident that her Imperial husband and 
Russia learned the name of her who was to rule the 
destinies of the nation. The incident is related by 
Villebois in his Mémoires. An extraordinary Envoy 
of the King of Poland on his way from Moscow to 
Dresden stopped at a small inn in Courland. 
Here his valet quarrelled with a stable boy and 
knocked him down. The latter then muttered be- 
tween his teeth that if his opponent knew who he 
was he would not have dared to treat him thus ; he 
had only to say one word and his powerful and 
mighty relations would avenge him. Surprised at 
these words from a stable boy the Envoy enquired 
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his name and antecedents and learned that his 
name was Charles Skavronsky. The drunken 
rustic pressed by questions, admitted that 
Catherine, the wife of Peter, Tsar of Russia, was 
his sister. The Polish nobleman scrutinised the 
features of the stable boy and discovered, or 
thought he discovered, a vague resemblance 
to the delicate traits of the Empress. In a 
letter he wrote to one of his friends, attaché at the 
Court of Russia, he maliciously or innocently 
referred to this incident and to the interesting 
brother-in-law of Russia’s Tsar. Was it the result 
of idle gossip, or the subtle calculation of a clever 
courtier, in any case the contents of the letter were 
brought to Peter’s knowledge. The governor of 
Riga, Prince Repnin—suddenly received an order 
from his Tsar to find a certain Charles Skavronsky, 
to put him under arrest and send him under some 
pretext to St. Petersburg. The ukaze was 
obeyed to the letter and the brother-in-law of 
Russia’s ruler was brought to the Capital. The 
Chief of the Police, who had received instructions 
from the Tsar, examined the prisoner personally 
and did his best to make him talk. In the mean- 
time researches were secretly made in Courland 
concerning the brother of Catherine. When 
Peter was convinced that Charles Skavronsky was 
really the brother of his wife, he informed the 
Police and those who were in the secret, that he 
would dine zzcognzto with one of his maitres d’hotel, 


Shapilov, and that the prisoner shouldbe brought 
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before him. From the answers he received, the 
Tsar was convinced that the rustic before him was 
his brother-in-law. He quickly dismissed him, 
telling him that he would have to appear again 
before him to-morrow. During supper Peter 
said to his wife, ‘To-day I dined with Shapilov, 
he keeps an excellent table, the beggar, I must 
take you there one day; let us go to-morrow but 
we must surprise him just at meal time and go 
without an escort.’ The matter was settled and the 
next day the Tsar and Tsaritza visited Shapilov. 
After dinner the trembling Charles Skavronsky 
was again brought in and the Tsar took him aside 
and began to question, but loudly enough for 
Catherine to hear every word. At every instant 
Peter turned to his astonished wife saying: ‘ Listen 
to this Catherine, do you understand?’ ‘Yes, but—’ 
stammered the Empress changing colour. 

‘Well, if you do not understand, I do; from 
what this man is saying it is clear that he is your 
brother. Now,’ he continued turning to Charles 
Skavronsky, ‘Kiss the hem of her garment first, 
in homage due to your Empress, and then kiss her 
as your sister.’ ay 

Catherine had grown pale and fainted. Peter 
and the servants he called in, brought her back 
to life. 

‘Well,’ said the Tsar, ‘why are you so upset, 
I see no harm in this matter. This man is my 
brother-in-law ; if he is an honest and intelligent 


man we shall make something of him. As for 
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you, console yourself—there is absolutely no 
reason why you should feel any grief. I am glad 
that we have at last been able to shed light upon 
a matter which has given us so much trouble. 
Now, let us go!’ 

The Tsaritza then kissed her brother--so 
miraculously found—and implored the Tsar to 
continue his favour to both of them. Catherine 
was a clever woman, and during the time she 
passed by the side of her irascible and despotic 
husband—whose fits of temper were terrible to 
behold—and also during her short reign she gave 
many proofs of her intelligence—but she was too 
much of a woman not to have felt annoyed and 
humiliated at the publicity given by her husband 
to that family scene. She would have preferred 
to meet her brother under more private circum- 
tances. Did Peter thus purposely arrange the 
interview so as to humiliate the Empress and to 
remind her of her low birth and the gratitude she 
owed him? It is permissible to surmise it. The 
brothers and sisters of Catherine were made rich and 
mighty—received the titles of Counts Skavronsky 
and married with members of the Russian 
aristocracy. Martha or Catherine Skavronsky was 
born at Derpt in 1686 in a family of Livonian 
serfs. The plague having broken out in the 
small town they fled to the vicinity of Marienburg. 
Here the parents of Martha died leaving the little 
children in utter misery. One brother was taken 
by a peasant who promised to bring him up, 
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while Martha went into the house of the local 
priest, or pastor. When the latter died, pastor 
Gluck, arch-priest of the province, visited the 
house of the deceased clergyman. Little Catherine, 
perceiving the venerable pastor, rushed to meet him, 
took hold of his coat, called him father and asked 
him for food. The pastor took pity on the little 
orphan, took her with him and brought her up 
with his own daughters. When the girl was sixteen, 
pastor Gluck perceived that his son was casting 
tender glances upon the poor but comely orphan, 
and not caring to sanction a union between his 
son and Martha, he decided to marry her to a 
young dragoon of the Swedish regiment stationed 
at Marienburg and who had fallen in love with 
the girl. Villebois maintains that in his day there 
were a number of people who remembered having 
been present at the ceremony. Some pretend that 
the marriage had never been consummated—but 
Villebois—in his cynical soldatesque manner and 
style—is convinced that such was not the case. 
The bridegroom was obliged to leave his newly- 
wedded wife three days after the nuptial ceremony 
to rejoin his regiment under the King of Sweden 
who took them to Poland. Martha remained in 
the house of her master and benefactor Gluck 
until the moment when the disastrous war which 
the Russians were waging in Livonia opened to 
her the way which led to her wonderful fortune. 
Marienburg was taken by the Russian army under 
Sheremetiev, and in their fright the inhabitants 
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deputed their pastor to implore the clemency of 
the victor. Pastor Gluck, accompanied by _ his 
household—among whom was also young Martha 
—betook himself to the camp of the Russian 
general and, announcing the submission of the 
on. begged the general to protect them against 
the violence and cruelty of the invading army. 
The general received the venerable pastor very 
kindly and generously promised his protection and 
then sent him and all the members of his household 
home with the exception of Martha, whom he kept 
in his camp. The beautiful grass-widow had 
attracted his attention and he availed himself of 
his right as victor. 

Thus Catherine Skavronsky entered the terem 
of Sheremetiev. It seems that Martha was greatly 
upset by this sudden change of her condition. She 
was very much attached to the pastor and his 
family, and very unwillingly left his house. Indeed 
—when in later years she sat on Russia’s throne, 
she never forgot her benefactor and his family. 
She made them come to St. Petersburg where she 
gave them many proofs of her gratitude. 

She had remained six or seven months in the 
house of her master—as slave and mistress—when 
mighty Prince Menshikov came to Livonia to take 
the command of the Russians, while Sheremetiev 
received instructions to join the Tsar in Poland. 
Menshikov, whose weakness for the fair sex was 
well known, noticed the beautiful captive of Marien- 
burg, and asked Sheremtiev to hand her over to 
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him. The latter could not refuse, so Martha passed 
from the terem of Sheremetiev into the seraglio 
of Menshikov. Was she satisfied with the change? 
Villebois maintains that she was. Her new master 
was much younger and handsomer, and she was well 
pleased to fulfil her duties. She did it so well and 
showed herself so pleasant that she soon captivated 
the mind of the Prince, and no one could say which 
of the two was the master and which theslave. She 
had remained in the house of Menshikov for some 
time, when Peter one day suddenly arrived in 
Livonia and came to stay with his favourite. He 
saw the beautiful captive—asked who she was and 
how Menshikov had acquired her. He talked to 
Martha, found her intelligent and even spirituelle, 
and laughingly said that she should carry the light 
to his room when he went to bed. This was equiv- 
alent to an order, and had to be obeyed. With 
the permission of Menshikov, Martha accompanied 
the Tsar to his room. The next morning, Peter 
put a ducat (about eight shillings), into the hand 
of the blushing maid—for services rendered. It 
appears, so Villebois assures us, that this was the 
. price the great Tsar of Russia paid for his love- - 
affairs 4 da carte. Catherine the Second will be 
more generous in her Imperial rewards. Villebois 
who, it must be borne in mind, wrote during the 
reign of Catherine I’s daughter, Empress Elizabeth, 
maintains that Martha Skavronskaya, although 
obedient to the orders of Menshikov and the Tsar, 
was very indignant after the departure of Peter, and 
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is supposed to have reproached Menshikov very 
bitterly for his conduct and his lack of delicacy and 
attachment in handing her over to Peter. He 
knew the latter’s amorous disposition, and should 
not have afforded him an Opportunity to see her. 
Was the woman really sincere, or was she only 
acting? If so, it was a very clever move on her 
part, for afterwards Menshikov’s love for her greatly 
increased, and her influence over him became para- 
mount. He did nothing without consulting her, 
and not only did she rule in his house but the 
important affairs of the Russian army were sub- 
mitted to the approval of the former servant in 
the house of Pastor Gluck. In the meantime 
Peter had suddenly returned to Livonia. He 
had received complaints against the cruelties and 
oppression of Prince Menshikov. The latter’s 
rapacity knew no bounds, and the inhabitants of 
Livonia driven to despair, had addressed them- 
selves tothe Tsar. Peter came to investigate the 
matter, and although the Prince managed to ex- 
culpate himself, he nevertheless received a good 
thrashing from his gracious Sovereign. 

It was neither the first nor the last time that 
Peter, dissatisfied with his favourite, personally 
chastised him, ‘like a father his children’; nor 
was Menshikov the only one to whom the royal 
hand of the Tsar administered corporeal punish- 
ment. This time Peter did not stay with Men- 
shikov but in a private house; he nevertheless saw 
and dined with the favourite almost daily. The 
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Tsar seemed to have forgotten the beautiful 
woman abiding in the Prince’s house—and Martha 
kept away. One evening, however, during supper, 
Peter asked after her and was astonished not to see 
her. She had to appear, and looked so embarrassed 
that the Tsar and Menshikov were quite surprised 
to see her thus. ‘My dear,’ said Peter, ‘we do not 
seem to be such good friends as we were last time, 
but I hope we shall make our peace to-night. I 
take her with me,’ he added, turning to Menshikov. 
And without more ado, he took her by the arm and 
walked off. Catherine never returned to Menshikov. 
A few days later the Tsar suddenly said to his 
favourite: ‘Menshikov, I like Catherine, and 
intend to keep her.’ The Prince bowed, in sign 
of consent. 

‘Don’t forget,’ added Peter ‘that the poor girl is 
almost naked, take care that she has something 
to put on her back, for I expect her to be 
properly provided for with clothes. (J’entends 
quelle soit convenablement nippée). Menshikov 
knew how to flatter his Tsar and gain his favour. 
He therefore immediately ordered that all 
Catherine’s belongings should be sent on and num- 
erous presents added. He slipped in himself a set 
of jewels worth at least 20,000 roubles. The boxes 
were carried to Catherine by two serfs who 
received orders to remain as long as the lady 
wished to keep them. The lady was in the Tsar’s 
room when the boxes arrived so when she 
returned to her own room she at once understood 
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that she was to remain where she was and would 
not return to her former master. She went to 
Peter and smilingly said: ‘Sire, I have been long 
enough in your apartments, you must now visit 
mine,’ and taking him by the hand she led the 
Tsar to her room. Pointing to the boxes, she 
then said earnestly: ‘From what I perceive, I 
conclude that I shall stay here, as long as it is 
your Majesty’s pleasure to keep me, and under 
such circumstances it is right that your Majesty 
should inspect the treasures I bring with me. 
These are the possessions of Menshikov’s slave,’ 
she added, unpacking the boxes. When she 
discovered the jewels, she was astonished and 
looking at the Tsar said: ‘If this be a present from 
Menshikov then he is very generous towards his 
slaves’; tears were rolling down her cheeks, and 
she could scarcely speak. After awhile she spoke 
again: ‘Sire, you are silent, I expect your answer. 
If these jewels are a present from my old master, 
I cannot accept them ; I shall return them at once 
and keep only this small ring in remembrance of 
his kindness. If, however, this is a present from 
my new master, | implore him to take the jewels 
back; I do not ask for his treasures, I want 
something more precious from him.’ And again 
Catherine shed tears copiously. Villebois remarks 
somewhere that it was astonishing how easily and 
how copiously Catherine could cry, and that ‘it was 
almost incomprehensible where all the tears she 
shed, on various occasions, came from. In any case 
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it must be admitted that the former Livonian 
scullery-maid was a consummate actress and also 
knew perfectly well the way to men’s hearts. She 
had evidently learned Peter’s character, in these 
few days she knew him thoroughly and omitted no 
Opportunity to gain an ascendancy over his heart 
and mind. The mighty autocrat of Russia was in 
her power. Beautiful women, fair ladies only too 
eager and anxious to lend a willing ear to the 
amorous whisperings of the Tsar, were plenty, and 
Peter was not exactly a model of constancy. If 
she relied only on her physical beauty, her charm 
and her grace, she would soon be ousted from her 
place, for her lover’s passion once satisfied, would 
cool down. She therefore made up her mind to 
impress the Tsar’s mind, to show him that she, a 
former serf, possessed not only great physical 
beauty but intelligence, tact, delicacy, unselfishness, 
gratitude and a yearning for real, deep, everlasting 
affection. She was xzo¢ a courtesan but a loving 
woman. And she succeeded in her endeavours, 
for the amorous Tsar became infatuated with her 
as he had never been with any other woman. He 
not only loved and desired her, but honoured and 
confided in her. Until the very last she enjoyed 
the confidence of him who hid raised her from the 
lowest position to that of the highest lady in the 
land. Dolgoroukov relates in his Memoirs that 
Catherine's influence over the Tsar was really 
marvellous. In his frequent outbursts of temper 
no one dared to approach him ; he was no longer a 
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man with a spark of reason, but a wild animal, an 
absolute madman whose brain was intoxicated by 
fury—and it was only Catherine who could soothe 
and subdue the raving maniac. During the revolt 
of the Strelitzi, when his sister Sophia had made the 
supreme attempt to make herself Autocrat Tsaritza 
of Russia, poison was adminstered to Peter, but 
luckily for him it was discovered in time and 
a counter poison saved his life—without, however, 
eradicating all the traces. As a result, the Tsar 
always suffered from violent headaches and when 
angry his face became contorted and twisted in 
-a manner terrible to behold. His headaches used 
to last two or three days. On such occasions 
Catherine used to take his head in her lap, caress 
his face with her hands and thus lull him to sleep. 
He slept a couple of hours and awoke refreshed 
and well, no longer a raving madman. It was a 
case of hypnotic power, magnetism and suggestion 
which the Tsaritza was practising over her husband, 
without being aware of it herself, and herein one 
may perhaps seek one of the causes of her extra- 
ordinary influence and power over the ungovern- 
able scion of the house of Romanov. 

This also explains the fact why so very few 
attempts were made to undermine Peter’s affection 
for her. At a Court where Palace intrigues were 
so frequent, where all means were good as long as 
they led to the goal ; where the position gained by 
a former serf over the Imperial Master was bound to 

' Cf. Dolgoroukow’s Memuirs, p. 38. 
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let loose all the passions of envy and jealousy to 
which the human heart is accessible, Catherine had 
many friends and well-wishers. She had gained 
the sympathy of many, thanks to her intelligence, 
her tact and her condescension; but the clever 
courtiers and wise politicians saw, just as Men- 
shikov had seen in Livonia, that this woman was 
necessary to Peter and to his entourage—necessary 
to the Empire. 

During the first months of their liaison Peter 
kept the matter secret. He showed her such 
marks of attention, such respect, that the few 
confidants in the entourage of the Tsar who were 
acquainted with his manner or treatment of women, 
knew at once that this was not a case of a fleeting 
passion, or of a frazson passagére. Affairs of 
State necessitated Peter’s return to Moscow, and 
he gave instructions that Catherine should be 
taken there too, and treated on the journey with 
the utmost reverence and respect. Every day 
he wanted to be informed of her well-being. In 
Moscow the Imperial mistress was installed in 
the house of a respectable lady of a good family 
in a very comfortable apartment where she lived 
quietly and in absolute obscurity. Very few knew 
that the little house of insignificant appearance 
harboured the mistress of the Tsar, the future 
ruler of Russia. Here she learned Russian, which 
she had scarcely spoken before. Catherine never 
learned to write or read, and her documents were 
afterwards always signed by some lady-in-waiting, 
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but usually by her daughter Elizabeth. Catherine, 
however, was able to converse in German, Russian, 
Swedish, Polish, and also spoke a little French. 
For three years Peter kept his liaison with 
Catherine a secret, and no doubt this secrecy lent 
a new charm to his love affair. Daily he visited the 
little house, and when the streets were deserted 
and night had cast its shadow over the sleeping 
capital, the mighty Tsar, accompanied only by an 
aide-de-camp, would step out of the Palace and 
rush to the modest asylum of his love—to meet not 
only the woman he desired—the object of his 
passion, but the friend he cherished, the confidant 
he esteemed to whom he would pour out his heart, 
communicate his plans and ideas, his State worries 
and troubles. He was sure to find not only a 
sympathetic listener but an intelligent adviser, who 
marvellously grasped the situation and compre- 
hended the most intricate affairs of State. Gradually 
Peter began to keep his liaison with Catherine 
less secret, and granted audiences to his ministers 
and secretaries in the little house of his amour, 
discussing matters of the gravest importance in 
presence of his mistress. The understanding and 
judgment of which she gave daily proofs, the tact 
with which she gauged and studied Peter’s 
character, his whims and fancies, his humour, 
inclinations, and caprices, the clever manner in 
which she bore the brunt of his outbursts and 
appeased his fury, her equanimity and presence of 


imnind in most critical moments, and the devotion 
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with which she took care of his health endeared 
her more and moretothe Tsar. In 1703 Catharine 
adopted the Greek Orthodox Faith and it was then 
that she had assumed the name of Catherine 
Alexeievna. According to Villebois, Catharine’s 
change of religion and marriage to Peter took 
place in 1711 after the battle of Pultava—in which 
case of course both the Princesses Anna and 
Elizabeth were illegitimate—for they were born 
in 1708 and 1709 respectively. It appears that 
when, after the death of Catherine I, the Imperial 
Council discussed the question of her successor 
and some were in favour of Elizabeth, Peter’s 
daughter, Prince Menshikov, who had made up 
his mind to place Peter II, son of Alexis, on the 
throne, unhesitatingly pointed out the fact that 
both Peter’s daughters were illegitimate children. 
Accordingto Villebois he didn’t hesitate on this 
occasion to make use of vehement and abusive 
language—‘applying to the Imperial princesses 
insulting epithets.’—It has also been pointed out that 
when both Princess Anna and Princess Elizabeth 
were born, Peter’s first wife Eudoxia and Cather- 
ine's husband were alive. (Cf Dolgoroukov lc.) 
Some contemporary writers, more flattering than 
Villebois have therefore given the year 1707 for 
the marriage of Peter and Catherine, though it was 
only made public in 1711. Catherine accompanied 
her husband during the famous Turkish campaign. 
It is well-known that on the banks of the Pruth the 


entire Russian army was surrounded by 200,000 
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Turks and Tartars and that Peter was in a most 
critical position. The Grand Vizier was, however, 
prevailed upon, in spite of the opposition of 
Charles XII of Sweden, to grant the Russian Tsar 
a peace which saved him and his army from 
captivity. The Grand Vizier’s cupidity is supposed 
to have been appealed to by the Russian envoy 
and a present of 200,000 roubles induced him to 
renounce the advantages which might otherwise 
have accrued to his country. The conclusion 
of the peace and the escape of the Tsar and his 
army were generally attributed to Catherine’s 
advice and personal influence. 

She found the Tsar in his tent, gloomy and 
despondent; a prey to the blackest forebodings. 
‘Sire,’ she said, ‘this is no time to lose head and 
heart ; if you will only listen to my words, to my 
humble advice, we shall be able to avoid the dis- 
aster which is threatening us. Our only chance 
is to bribe the Vizier and the Kaimacan, and to 
conclude a peace with the Porte. A present of a 
considerable sum of money will gain us the good- 
will of these two high-officials, and we shall be able 
to avoid disaster. It is, however, of paramount 
importance, sire, that you shake off this despondent 
gloomy mood, and show yourself to the army—not 
only taking courage yourself but encouraging our 
officers and soldiers.’ Catherine’s words produced 
the usual effect upon the Tsar ; and shaking off his 
despondency, he kissed his wife, and in accents of 


true admiration, exclaimed: ‘You are the most 
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wonderful woman, and the staunchest of friends. 
Your words have given me new courage, and your 
plan is excellent. But—where are we to find 
such a vast sum as will satisfy the cupidity of 
the Grand Vizier?’ ‘We shall find it here, in the 
camp,’ replied Catherine, ‘you will see.’ She then 
despatched a special Envoy to the Grand Vizier, 
with the promise of a considerable sumof money, and 
gifts of jewels and precious stones, if he declared 
his willingness to conclude a peace with the Tsar, 
and allow the Russians to retreat. In the mean- 
time, Catherine herself mounted on horse-back, 
and rode through the camp. ‘Friends,’ she said, 
addressing the officers and soldiers, ‘we are in a 
most critical position. In order to gain our liberty 
we have only to fight and die. Our possessions 
will then be of no use to us. Do you not think 
that it would be advisable to employ all that we 
have to obtain our liberty and life? I have sacri- 
ficed all my jewels for this patriotic cause, and I 
appeal to you too, to follow my example. Let us 
but conclude now a peace with the Turks, and 
the time will soon come when we shall regain our 
losses.’ Catherine’s charm of manner, her enthusi- 
astic words, her magnetic personality gained all 
hearts. In a few minutes everyone, from the 
highest officer to the meanest soldier, had laid at 
her feet all his possessions in money and jewellery. 
She had enough, more than enough to satisfy the 
demands of the two Turkish officials, whose good 
graces she had decided to buy. Peace was con- 
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cluded, to the great dismay and disappointment of 
Charles XII, and the Russian army was allowed to 
retreat. The Tsar naturally suffered a few losses, 
and was obliged to renounce certain advant- 
ages that he had gained, but a disaster, and even 
captivity, had been avoided. He owed his salvation, 
his own and Russia’s, to the presence of mind, the 
intelligence and devotion of Catherine. Peter 
admitted it and was grateful. On his return to 
the capital he made his marriage with her public, 
and crowned her as rightful Empress, not only 
appointing her as his successor, but empowering 
her to nominate her successor in her turn. Thus 
the poor Livonian serf, the orphaned waif who, like 
so many millions, might have easily gone the way 
of the flotsam and jetsom of humanity, was saved 
by Providence, or Destiny, or Chance from the waves 
of Destruction, and placed on the Imperial throne 
of Russia ! 

The Romanovs are all famous for their amorous 
inclinations, and volumes could be written on their 
numerous love-affairs. It has often been pointed 
out by sagacious literary critics, that such publica- 
tions serve no purpose, except the gratification of 
the prurient-minded reader. With all due respect 
to the wise and sagacious critics, we beg to differ. 
They fail to grasp the fact that history is the mirror 
of time, that to study the character of a ruler is to 
understand the psychology of the nation over the 
destinies of which he is ruling, and not only to be- 


come acquainted with its past history and compre- 
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hend the cause, to some extent at least, of its great 
events, but also to gauge its future. A people 
conscious of its power, possessed of a clear notion 
of its own Sovereignity, of its rights and duties, of 
the contract existing between the people and the 
ruler, be he Emperor or King, Tsar or Kaiser, will 
and must expect of him or her who is its temporal 
Sovereign to lead at least a moral life, and not 
publicly tread under foot the laws of public decency 
and morality. 

But let us return to Catherine. Seated on the 
throne of the Romanovs, the Livonian scullery- 
maid proved as eager and anxious for illicit love 
affairs and a worshipper of her who emerged from 
the foam crested waves, as her great husband 
himself, and as all the scions of the house of 
Romanov will be after him. And yet all his 
affection, his attachment, his admiration for 
Catherine’s qualities and even his passion for her, 
did not prevent the son of Nathalia Naryshkin 
seeking numerous distractions la carte, or enter- 
taining liaisons with many of the Ladies and Maids 
of Honour who filled the Russian Court. St 
Petersburg was being modelled after Versailles, and 
the atmosphere of immorality and corruption, of 
intrigues and the rule of courtesans had been 
wafted from the banks of the Seine to those of the 
Neva. In this respect, as in many others, French 
influence had already made itself felt at the Russian 
Court, in the days of Peter and Catherine, and 
it increased during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
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Catherine II. Inalmost every other respect, Peter’s 
second wife was the exact counterpart of his first, 
the unhappy Eudoxia. Poor Eudoxia, although 
of an aristocratic family, had not been able to learn 
the duties of a Princess or Queen with regard 
to her husband’s unfaithfulness. She did not 
know how to feign ignorance or, at least, simulate 
indifference. Poor Eudoxia was jealous of Anna 
Mons with whom her young husband was carrying 
on a love intrigue, and she often allowed herself to 
indulge in what some might call a vulgar and 
commonplace scene de zéalousie. Catherine I not 
only shut her eyes to Peter's escapades, but she 
herself often introduced to her Imperial husband, 
handsome ladies of easy and accessible virtue, 
broad minds and big hearts. Like the Pompadour 
in the case of Louis XV, like Potemkin with Cath- 
erine II, the astute wife of Peter I was not only 
anxious to keep her influence over the mind of her 
husband but also knew how to retain it. Let him 
indulge in an aberration of the senses as often as 
he wished—as his temperament demanded, as 
long as she was mistress of his head and heart. 
Well she knew that he would always return to 
her, and that whilst the others were only fleeting 
fancies whose very existence he would soon forget, 
she alone occupied the shrine of his genuine 
affection from which no other woman could, or 
should, she took care of that, expel her. Catherine 
went even further than many an indulgent Royal 


lady; she not only feigned indifference, she 
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actually helped these Shunamites to gain access to 
her husband’s privacy. And it is very interest- 
ing to notice, in the large correspondence exchanged 
between Peter and Catherine, to what an extent 
the cynicism of the Royal couple went; a 
cynicism which sheds a glaring light upon the moral 
conceptions and ideas of the Russian Court 
and of Russia. Peter does not hesitate to tell his 
Katjushka why he did not take his little mistress 
with him to the watering place he was sent to for 
the sake of his health. Catherine jokingly, and 
good humouredly informs her husband that she 
knew the reason of his heroic abstinence. (Cf 
Correspondence, Sbornik). 

If, however, Catherine gave proof of magnanimity 
where her husband’s infidelities were concerned, 
she did not hesitate to take her revenge and to 
imitate his example. The Tsar’s mistresses were 
numerous, but so were also the Tsaritza’s lovers. 
The chronique scandaleuse of the time has not 
recorded as many names as in the case of 
Catherine’s great namesake, but nevertheless a 
few have come down to posterity. Count 
Sapieha and Count Loewenwolde were great 
favourites of the Tsaritza and elle ne savazt rien 
leur vefusery. But none perhaps produced such 
a deep impression upon that fille galante on 
Russia’s throne as did the handsome and brilliant 
chamberlain William Mons—brother of that same 
Anna Mons with whom Peter had been in love 


before he met his second wife. William Mons was 
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exceedingly good-looking, and placed in the 
immediate suite of the Tsaritza it was only natural 
that he should have been noticed by the latter. 
Did Peter surprise his unfaithful wife and Mons 
en flagrant délit? So contemporary gossip will 
have it. In any case the Tsar became convinced 
of the liaison existing between Catherine and 
Mons and it was only due to the interference of 
Menshikov and Ostermann that Catherine did not 
share the fate of Eudoxia or, perhaps, was saved 
from an even worse punishment. Peter’s attention 
was drawn to the fact that the scandal to which 
the punishment of the Tsaritza would necessarily 
give rise, would prove disastrous to Russia and 
above all to his two daughters, the Princesses 
Anna and Elizabeth, No European dynastic 
house would dream of an alliance with the children 
of the scullery-maid, no longer Tsaritza but 
a criminal wife. The Tsar listened to the wise 
words of his advisers, but his wrath was neverthe- 
less great. He concentrated his entire fury upon 
Mons alone. The poor lover of an Empress was 
publicly accused of political crimes, embezzlement 
of large sums belonging to the State, was tried by 
a high Court of Justice and, by order of the Tsar, 
condemned to death. Catherine did not dare to 
interfere on behalf of her favourite. Villebois 
relates that during the trial of Mons the Tsar one 
day suddenly appeared in the private apartments 
of his daughters in such a state of savage fury 
that the governess and the Princesses, who were 
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busy with their lessons, trembled for their very 
lives. He pulled out his hunting knife, destroyed 
furniture and pictures, and altogether behaved like 
a maniac. The Princesses and the governess took 
refuge in the next room, while one little girl, a 
companion of Peter’s daughter, unable to escape 
from the room, hid herself under the table. Peter 
himself was present at the trial of Mons—but 
never did the latter say ene word against his 
Imperial mistress or betray his intimate relation 
with her. He was well aware of the real cause 
of his arrest and knew that the guilt for which he 
was being tried was fictitious, but he admitted all 
and confessed crimes he had never committed. 
Peter had the cruelty of taking his wife for a walk 
and of passing the gallows where the body of Mons 
was still hanging. He came so near the unhappy 
victim of his jealousy that the Tsaritza’s dress 
brushed the body. All the time the Tsar looked 
his wife straight in the face. Afterwards the head 
of handsome Mons is supposed to have been 
preserved in a glass bottle and placed, by order of 
the Tsar, in Catherine’s bedroom. This, of course, 
is perhaps only idle gossip, but after all very 
possible and even probable and in accordance with 
all we know of the cruelty of the great Romanov. 
Some historians are of opinion, that in spite of 
Menshikov, Ostermann and others, Catherine’s 
life was in danger—and that she did not hesitate 
to rid herself of her dangerous husband before he 
could find time to take his revenge. In short, 
go 
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Catherine is supposed to have poisoned the Tsar 
just when her own life was no longer safe. Peter 
will not have been the only Tsar, and much less 
the only crowned tyrant, who, terrorising others, 
received the blow of the assassin in their turn, or 
found death in a poisoned cup. It is one of the 
incidents in the great Tragedy of Czsars and 
Tsars.* 
* Cf. Rappoport, Curse of the Romanovs, p. 19-21. 
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had any intention of depriving Catherine of the 

succession. The party against her was very 
strong, but at the same time her lowly birth and 
the conditions of her early life did not appear to 
have offended Russian pride. Apart from the fact 
that Russians at that time did not lay any great 
value on noble descent, she had for years occupied 
the most brilliant position and the nation had become 
accustomed to her. Her great services to the 
State, and to many individuals, had obliterated all 
remembrance of her existence previous to her 
meeting with the Tsar. Her opponents seem to 
have been animated by no_ personal feeling ; 
although envy and slander were not entirely absent. 
Every one, however, knew that she was under the 
influence of Menshikov, and for this reason alone 
many were against her. Her claim to the throne 
was certainly a very doubtful one, and the Tsar’s 
grandson Peter, son of the unfortunate Alexis, was 
the true heir. He did not count so much certainly, 
but a long minority—he was only ten years old — 
was what the Boyards had hoped for, a time when 
each and all would have influence over the young 
sovereign, as soon as the strict rule of Peter had 
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ceased. They looked upon the rule of the aristocracy 
in Poland and Sweden as the model of what they 
desired. 

Bussy-Rabutin asserts that some days before the 
death of the Tsar, St. Petersburg was divided into 
three parties, those for the Tsaritza’s, those on the 
side of the young Prince and those who hoped to 
place the Government of the country on the Swedish 
footing and who were willing to declare themselves 
for the one who would grant them their desire. The 
lower classes, supported by the old Russian clergy 
who had so much hated Peter’s reforms, now 
reckoned on a change of monarch, and they looked 
upon it as no recommendation for Catherine that 
the throne had been given her by Peter because he 
had hoped that she would carry on the work he 
had begun. An argument against Catherine was 
brought forward—it was not an important argument 
but it shows the times—it was said that sometime 
before the end a certain coolness had sprung up 
between Catherine and the Tsar. 

The party of the Boyards was composed princi- 
pally of the Golytsins, Trubetzkois, Dolgoroukys, 
Repnins, Kurakins, Apraxins, Lopoukhins, Golo- 
vins, Miloslafskis and Naryshkins. A formidable 
array, but Bussy-Rabutin exaggerates when he 
states that the soldiers and the nation were be- 
hind them; and he gives no reason, which, if 
such were the case, could have prevented them 
from gaining the day. There was no sense of 
union among them. The princely families had 
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held apart, having but a very slight communication 
with any beneath them. And they had looked 
upon Golytzin, the people’s darling, with envy and 
hatred, and a certain amount of jealousy. They 
wanted a leader, arms, money and, above all, 
courage; they were not certain enough of them- 
selves to call on the people, and they rightly 
feared that they were not the strongest party in 
St Petersburg. General Michael Michaelovitsh 
Golytzin was in Ukraine; Prince Repnin 
(Ivanovitsh) was in St Petersburg but his 
regiment was at Riga—and Catherine was able 
to bring together twenty-thousand men in four- 
and-twenty hours. In St Petersburg Catherine 
certainly had the strongest following. Bussy- 
Rabutin mentions among her followers : 
Menshikov; Tolstoi, who had not separated 
himself from the Boyards but whose intercourse 
with most of the noble families had been stopped 
by his position as President of the Criminal 
Investigation Department; Bruce, Dupré Coulon, 
and Balk, foreigners and recognised by Catherine 
as the most dependable supporters of her cause, 
and the regiments of the Preobrashenski guards 
and the Semonosvkoi guards whom Catherine had 
known how to attach loyally to her; the whole 
fleet, mostly with foreign officers, cordially hated 
by the old Russian Party ; the colleges mostly with 
foreign staffs, and the newly-won provinces of 
Livland, Estland, Karelia and Ingermanland. 
The Court of Holstein with its dependents in 
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St. Petersburg, all foreigners, making up quite half 
of the entire population, all believing that if the 
old Russians won the upper hand they would most 
assuredly break their necks for them; the Holy 
Synod with the most influential of the Archbishops 
and Bishops. And the Tsaritza also had money, 
some millions at her disposal. 

This then was the position of the different 
parties, and it is easy to see that the Tsaritza had 
the advantage. There are many versions of the 
story but there is no direct contradiction and the 
facts are easily reconciled. Bassewitz was bound 
to know a good deal of what happened, because 
he played an important part in the affairs of the 
day; and there is nothing to prove that he had 
anything to gain by not telling the truth. He 
says that on the night before the Tsar's death, 
27th January (O.S., therefore 7th February), 
Jagushinski, who had heard about the movement 
among the Boyards, came to him disguised, and told 
him that if he did not wish to share the gallows with 
Menshikov to look after his own safety as quickly 
as he could, that the downfall of the Tsaritza and 
her family was bound to take place soon, perhaps 
even that very night, Bassewitz hastened to the 
Tsaritza and was said to take counsel with 
Menshikov. Menshikov who had been watching 
the Tsar’s death-bed all the previous night had 
fallen into a very heavy sleep and had no suspicion 
of danger. They agreed what todo. Menshikov 
sent some of the officers of the Guard and some 
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trustworthy persons to the Tsaritza, and the money 
was taken to the fortress. Then Bassewitz informed 
the Tsaritza that he had won General Buturlin 
over to her side, and begged her to go with him 
to the Council Chamber. She was with her dying 
husband and said she could not leave him but 
Bassewitz took her hand, led her away saying, 
‘Here you can do nothing, and there nothing can. 
be done without you. Your hero placed you on 
his throne, that you might rule, not to waste away 
your time in tears; his soul is now hovering above 
his body for which nothing further can be done; 
you will satisfy him if you will show yourself 
worthy of him when he is no longer there to support 
you.’ 

‘] will show the world, rest assured !’ Catherine 
answered with pride, as with eyes.full of tears she 
entered the Council Chamber. She spoke of the 
rights she had acquired by Consecration at her 
Coronation, and of the evils of a long minority, 
and declared that she had no intention of excluding 
young Peter from the succession. The throne would 
be his assuredly at her death, and more certainly his 
then than now. She also spoke of rewards for those 
present. Bassewitz himself tells us that notes and 
gold were offered with costly gifts in profusion. 
After some discussion they came to terms, and 
Menshikov, Bassewitz, and Makarov, remained an 
hour longer in consultation. Menshikov, who had 
proposed to arrest the most important of the Tsar- 
ina’s opponents, was persuaded not todoso. They 
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spent the remainder of the night in instructing their 
followers in the parts they had to play. The leaders 
of the opposition in the meantime had met together 
at the house of Dmitri Golytsin, the brother of the 
General. They had left their servants in the hall 
at the Palace, with orders to bring them word im- 
mediately the Tsar breathed his last ; and on hear- 
ing the news, they returned at once to the Palace. 
In the ante-room they found Bassewitz, avoided 
by everyone, even Jagushinski. He approached 
Jagushinski and whispered to him: ‘ Receive your 
reward for your kindness to me last night. The 
Tsaritza has made herself master of the treasure, of 
the fortress and the guards, and of the Synod; 
many are on her side and even here, in this as- 
sembly, she has more friends than you think. Tell 
those present to act accordingly, if they value 
their lives.’ 

Jagushinski informed his father-in-law Count 
Golovkin, and the news spread through the meet- 
ing. When Bassewitz believed the right moment 
had arrived, he looked out of the window, this was 
a sign previously agreed upon, and both regiments 
of the Guards sounded trumpets and surrounded the 
Palace. 

When Repnin angrily asked who had given orders 
without consulting him, Bouturlin explained that he 
had received orders direct from the Tsaritza to 
whom every patriot owed obedience. Menshikov 
now arrived at the Assembly, where no one trusted 
himself to speak, and all were casting suspicious 
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glances on each other. The Tsaritza then appeared, 
accompanied by the Duke and Duchess of Holstein, 
and addressed the meeting as follows : 

‘I come to you, my children, in spite of my grief 
—-which is also yours—to tell you that I will dedi- 
cate my remaining years to carrying out the will of 
my dear husband, who shared his throne with me, 
and will take upon myself the heavy cares of 
government. If the Prince will hearken to my 
directions, perhaps I shall have the comfort in my 
widowhood, of forming for you a worthy Tsar of 
the same blood and name as the one we have 
just lost.’ 

Menshikov, now quite re-assured, replied in the 
name of all; that a declaration of such importance 
for the peace and well-being of the Empire demanded 
consideration, the Tsaritza should recognize that 
their consultation had been quite open and patriotic, 
and that no matter what might follow, they would 
merit no reproach from posterity. Catherine said 
that she was dealing more out of consideration for 
the common good, than for her own advantage, and 
would leave all that concerned her to the good 
judgment of the Assembly, and not only permitted 
them to consult together, but commanded them to 
weigh everything thoroughly and she would hear 
the result attained in due course. 

When the Empress left the Assembly, Men- 
shikov began with the question to Makarov about 
the Tsar’s will. Golovkin recommended that 
the opinion of the people should be asked, but this 
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was considered quite unpracticable. Then Count 
Apraxin, the brother of the Admiral, and a straight- 
forward honest man, declared that they could not 
pass over the Prince who was the rightful heir. 
Thereupon the Archbishop of Novgorod made a 
speech in which he warned them against placing 
the Prince upon the throne. They had all declared 
the Prince’s father unworthy, and had condemned 
him to death. If they now chose the Prince, they 
would be obliged to fetch his grandmother, 
Eudoxia Lapukhin, from the convent and make 
her regent; and she would certainly take venge- 
ance for the death of her son, and bring her grand- 
son up to be a second Ivan Grozny. It were better 
to charge the Tsaritza with his education, and 
await results. It would not be unjust to pass him 
over for the present—God Himself had taken the 
Crown from the house of Saul and given it to 
David. The dead Tsar had chastised them as 
children ; but children generally had a better time 
under a mother, and enjoyed more liberty. 

When the majority seemed to agree that the 
Prince should be declared Tsar, and Catherine, 
Regent, the Archbishop Theophanes reminded 
them of the oath they had taken in 1722, which 
pledged them to recognise the successor destined 
by the Tsar to the throne. It was then remarked 
that the late Tsar had made no distinct declaration 
on the subject—that he seemed to have died unde- 
cided about the succession, but Theophanes called 
attention to the scene with the English Merchant 
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in Moscow, when the Tsar declared his intention 
of giving the throne to Catherine, and turning to 
the Chancellor and others present, he inquired if 
they did not remember the occasion. When they 
acknowledged that they did, Menshikov exclaimed 
with warmth, ‘I do not ask for any will, gentlemen ; 
your testimony is worth as much as any will. If 
our great Tsar in the matter of his last will, relied 
upon the honour of his highest servants, we should 
be casting aspersions alike on their honesty and 
his strength. I trust you then, men and brothers. 
Long live Tsaritza Catherine, our Sovereign!’ 

The whole Assembly repeated the words, and 
all with one accord. They then went to the Tsar- 
itza, and Menshikov pronounced the words: ‘We 
acknowledge you to be our gracious Tsaritza and 
Ruler; and our lives and our goods are yours.’ 
Catherine replied that she only desried to be a 
Mother to the Country. They kissed her hand, 
and she showed herself at the window and the 
people outside shouted, ‘Long live our Tsaritza!’ 
The officers on guard and the soldiers repeated 
the cry, and Menshikov threw money from the 
window. A manifesto was published, and an 
oath of homage was taken, which gave Catherine 
the right of naming her successor. 

The new ruler was clever enough to take no 
notice whatever of the opposition there had been 
to her election, and she did not try to win over her 
opponents. Her rule was a gentle one, and if at 


times it showed signs of weakness it was the result 
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of Catherine’s experience. Almost the only person 
who fell through her elevation, was the Archbishop 
of Novgorod. He seems to have been an 
ambitious man, with a narrow mind, who had 
declared himself on Catherine’s side because he 
had hoped to be made Patriarch, and when he 
saw his hopes frustrated and that Menshikov's 
influence counted for much, he soon showed his 
displeasure. At the funeral of the Tsar Peter, 
which was carried out with great pomp and 
ceremony, Prince Peter, enveloped in a long 
mourning cloak, fell in the snow. A soldier 
assisted him, and had a smile for his reward. The 
Archbishop said to a bishop walking at his side : 
‘The Prince is right to rely on the soldiers and not 
on the clergy, who have betrayed their country. 
They would see that it would not be very long 
before the whole house of Romanov would be 
destroyed, like the house of Ahab and Jezebel ; 
for there was not one single instance, either in 
Holy Scripture or in profane history in which the 
throne of a tyrant descended to the third 
generation. And when later on he was not 
allowed to pass over the drawbridge to the Palace 
which was used by Menshikov, and the Duke of 
Holstein to go to Catherine, he threatened to 
ex-communicate the guard, and when the Tsaritza 
would not admit him to her presence, he swore 
that he would not enter her Palace until he came 
to drive her from the throne. On the occasion of 


a Mass in memory of the late Tsar, he said to 
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the Synod: ‘See now to what a pass we are come, 
temporal power orders the spiritual power to pray. 
His Imperial Majesty Peter I is dead because 
he strove to diminish the power of the clergy and 
make laws for them; but we are alive and if I am 
forced to pray for him now, to avoid being 
plunged into misery, I doubt whether God will 
listen to my prayers.’ He should have been more 
careful; for during the Tsar’s lifetime he was 
accused of sacrilegeous robbery and there had been 
an enquiry into the circumstances of the case 
over which Count Tolstoi and Prince Jussipoff had 
presided. They now re-opened the question and 
the verdict was that the Archbishop had robbed 
the churches and convents in his diocese, of pearls 
and precious stones, had taken them from the holy 
pictures which they so richly ornamented, and had 
had the gold and silver melted down, that much 
church plate had been misused and many bells had 
been sold to satisfy his love of splendour. And he 
was also reproached with having introduced the 
worship of pictures. They wished to get rid of 
him, and he was sentenced to life-long imprisonment 
in a monastery far off on the Dwina. Jagushinski 
came off more easily, although he gave many oppor- 
tunities for vengeance. He had the luck which 
he desired though and he had the misfortune to lose 
the confidence of both parties. 

He had finished for ever with the Boyards and 
they thought he would be well paid for all the 
services he had rendered them, if he were allowed 
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to retain his position. He flung himself at the 
Tsaritza’s feet and promised to serve her as 
faithfully as he had served the late Tsar. And he 
remained at court with Devier, but his influence 
was not felt when Menshikov was _ supreme. 
Bussy-Rabutin relates a story the truth of which 
is vouched for by other writers. One day 
Jagushinski drank too much when he was with 
the Duke of Holstein, and tried to make friends 
with Menshikov asking what conditions were 
necessary to gain his pardon. Menshikov replied 
that he must treat him with more respect 
than he had done during the Tsar’s life-time, 
otherwise, as Field-marshal, he should find himself 
obliged to arrest him. The Pole was so enraged 
that he began to shout and complained that the 
Tsar’s favourite was to be arrested; he drew his 
dagger and would have struck Menshikov if those 
present had not held him. He drove to the 
Tsaritza and demanded satisfaction against 
Menshikov, then, as he was answered with harsh 
words, he took off his necktie and offering his 
dagger to the Tsaritza, implored her to strike off 
his head now at once as he had no hope of better 
treatment from her in the future. He then betook 
himself to the church where lay Peter the Great, 
and flinging himself on the grave, he tore the pall 
from the coffin, and for a moment it seemed as if 
he would tear the nails too from the coffin with 
his teeth. Then with a loud voice, he called upon 


the dead Tsar to come forth from his grave and see 
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how the Government of Russia*had been carried on 
since his death ; for they whose heads he would have 
struck off long ago, stood at the head of affairs ; 
but those whom he had loved were being persecuted 
to the uttermost. At last his servants succeeded 
in getting him home. His father-in-law’s influence 
and the mediation of the Duke of Holstein saved 
him from the graver consequences of his proceed- 
ings which were looked upon as an act of 
drunkenness and drunkenness in Russia is always 
dealt with very leniently. Soon after this he 
quarrelled with the Holsteins, whereupon the 
Duke begged the Tsaritza not to let any business 
of his pass through Jagushinski’s hands, as he did 
not trust a man whose services were gained by 
those who paid the highest price. 

The Tsaritza had the gallows and the wheel 
removed, and allowed the relatives of those who 
had been executed to fetch away their bodies to 
bury them decently. She recalled exiles from 
Siberia, and ordered any arrears which were still 
owing to soldiers in the provinces, to be paid 
immediately. She reduced the pole-tax to five 
kopecs and whereas it had been payable from 
the age of five years to sixty, she now made 
it payable only from twelve to fifty-five. 

Shapirov was the most important among 
those recalled, and although he was not given 
his old positions, his influence soon made itself 
felt and he was often sought for the sake of 
his advice. The majors of the Guards were 
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promoted to be Lieutenants-General, not entirely 
with the intention of reward, as it was Catherine’s 
idea to fill the vacancies caused by their pro- 
motion with foreigners. So much discontent 
was caused by this that the Tsaritza had to place 
things again on their old footing. She sent 
General Count Weisbach to Prince Golytzin in 
the Ukraine to supervise his movements and, if 
possible, to win over the Cossacks, and kept the 
Prince inactive by her promises. Golovkin, 
Apraxin, Repnin, Golytzin and  Dolgorouki, 
remained at their posts. There was no doubt 
that Menshikov was at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Only the Holstein Court disturbed his 
political influence. 

On the ist (12th) of June, the wedding of 
Catherine’s eldest daughter with the Duke Charles 
Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp took place. Accord- 
ing to Lefort’s account, the Tsaritza derived but 
slight pleasure from this union. The Duke was 
haughty and aggressive and did not treat the 
Duchess with consideration and seemed to think 
he had paid her great honour in marrying her. 
There are grounds for the belief that he neglected 
her for one of his mistresses, but that alone would 
not have struck Catherine as being anything 
unusual, and Bussy Rabutin tells us that Catherine, 
even if she did not agree to all his demands, 
showed favour to the Duke up to the time of 
her death. It is certain that, at first, the influence 


of Menshikov outweighed the influence of the 
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Duke, because the Duke had no _ following 
among the Russians and rather excited their dis- 
like and envy. The Duke was admitted to the 
Privy Council on 8th February 1726 with 
the concurrence of Menshikov who made allow- 
ances for the Duke’s connection with the Tsaritza. 
Lefort seems to have regarded the Holstein 
Court with a certain amount of dislike, so 
doubtless his story is tinged with prejudice, he 
tells us that Bassewitz was more devoted to 
Menshikov than to his own master, and only 
recommended the Duke to do that to which 
Menshikov had already consented. In this 
case Menshikov and the Holstein Court opposed 
each other, and were never united in a common 
cause for the welfare of the nation, and Catherine’s 
personal influence was felt less and less, as time 
went on. Touching the isolated events of her 
reign ; General Roumyantzov had been sent to 
Constantinople by the late Tsar to ratify a treaty 
and to settle the boundary of Persia. Soon after 
his arrival, the Tsar’s death occurred, and as 
the Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha could not under- 
stand that an Empire like Russia should pass 
over the grandson of the late Tsar and be 
governed by a woman, Roumyantzov represented 
Catherine in a manner which led to the respect 
of Turkey for Russia in the years that followed. 
Catherine carried on Peter’s policy also in regard’ 
to the Thorn incident. The town was still Polish 


when in 1724 in the month of July, there was 
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a rising among the Protestants of the place, who 
stormed and burned the Jesuit College be- 
fore the town watch arrived to put an end to 
the riot. It is impossible to unravel the accusa- 
tions of both parties. The Protestants said that 
the Catholics the previous day had broken up 
a Protestant procession; each party heaped 
accusations on the other and declared itself 
innocent of any sin. It was evidently the out- 
come of student excitement and the hatred of the 
doctrine of Confession which had been smouldering 
for some time. There was no excuse for the 
excesses and they could not be permitted to 
continue, yet it must be remembered that the 
Protestants had already been attacked by the 
Jesuit students and it was easy to see that the 
affair had not been previously organised. But 
the Polish Catholics demanded an enquiry through 
Volonski, and a commission was ordered by the 
Commander of the City, who arrested eighty 
persons, sixty-six of whom remained in custody. 
The Commission lasted from 16th September to 
15th October, and cost the town three thousand 
ducats. The Court, increased by forty members 
of the Senate, would not listen to the defence of 
the city, and the sentence delivered caused 
universal horror. There seemed to be no sense 
of proportion. Because those who agreed with 
the Confessions of Augsburg had ill-treated a 
Jesuit student, and the magistrate had not dis- 


charged him, a tumult arose, altars were broken, 
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pictures were burnt, several Jesuits were injured. 
The President and Vice-President, if six lay 
witnesses could he found to agree in their 
accusations, were to lose their lives ; the Lutherans 
were to bear all the costs and repair all the 
damages, nine persons were to be executed, four 
to lose their right hands and their bodies to 
be branded; others were sentenced to be expelled 
from their offices and to be fined and imprisoned 
and from henceforward (and this was the gain for 
which the church intrigue had been striving), half 
of the members of the Council in the city which 
was overwhelmingly Protestant, should be Catholic, 
and St. Mary’s Church, the principal church in 
the place, was to be handed over to the Catholics 
and the Protestant College removed a mile out 
of the city. When this shameful injustice became 
known there was universal discontent. The Kings 
of England, Denmark, Sweden and Prussia 
sympathised with the city. The King of Prussia 
invited the other monarchs to join with him in 
sending special Envoys to Poland to meet the evil. 

Peter the Great, though no Protestant, had 
sent troops to Courland and seemed to be prepared 
to use the only means to which the Poles would 
listen. In the meantime the Jesuits desired to see 
help arrive too late, and urged that the sentence 
be immediately carried out. Those sentenced 
implored for a right hearing that witnesses might 
be called. Polish troops surrounded the defenceless 


city. The date fixed originally was 2 5th December, 
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but the Jesuits worked so hard that the sentences 
were carried out 7th December. The Burgomaster 
Rusner was beheaded. Nine burghers received 
the same sentence; four had their hands cut off. 
They died as martyrs, and listened to no efforts to 
turn them from their faith. Zernecker was pardoned 
but had to pay a fine of sixty thousand guldens. 
The ‘bloody Bath of Thorn’ is the name given to 
the slaughter, and Protestant countries were filled 
with horror and detestation of the crime. 
Augustus I] made excuses for himself saying that 
his hands were tied, that he could do nothing 
against the Polish nobles, he had no power to 
pardon, that he had always hoped that the sentences 
would not be carried out. The King of Prussia 
sent a despatch to the Emperor making charges 
against Poland, but the Poles paid so little attention 
to him that the bold idea was formed of attacking 
Prussia for her interference. Catherine commanded 
Dolgorouki, her Ambassador in Warsaw, to protect 
the city, and declared to the neighbouring States 
that she was ready to join them in advancing to 
the protection of the city and her troops stood 
ready in Courland. There was no unanimity in 
these operations and the Poles found it well, now 
that their desire for revenge was satisfied and 
the principal church in the city torn from the 
Protestants, to leave the minor details of the 
sentence unfulfilled; it was impossible to bring 
those already executed to life again, and so the 


matter dropped. 
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The Army and the Navy were much increascd, 
and in the summer manceuvres took place, which 
filled Denmark with fear. 

Lieut.-General Matjushkin had some successes 
in Georgia and the Kubinsky Tartars acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Russia. At different times 
two pretenders calling themselves Alexis arose, 
an undertaking which had been very often repeated 
in Russia since the days of the false Dmitri. 
Alexander Senukov, a soldier in the Preaebrashenski 
Guard, son of a Siberian villager of Pogurelski. 
gave himself out to be the Tsarevitsh. Estefei 
Artemis of the Astrakhan Regiment of Guards, 
tried to play the same part in Astrakhan and 
he gained a small following. These were no great 
disturbances ; both of the adventurers were caught 
and sentenced to death, and executed in St Peters- 
burg, 22nd November 1725. On 7th January 1726 
the Academy of Science, founded by Peter the 
Great, was declared open in the presence of 
Catherine and all the chief nobles with great 
ceremony. The greatest men who were members 
in the earliest days were De L’Isle Vernoulli, 
Vilsinger and Goldbach. 

In 1726 Catherine took part in the treaties of 
Vienna and Herrenhausen, only as far as was 
necessary to safeguard the interests of her son- 
in-law the Duke of Holstein. Austria now joined 
the Alliance arranged in 1724 at Stockholm, hoping 
thereby to attract Sweden and Russia to join also. 


Austria had been invited to join previously but 
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had refused out of consideration for England. On 
the other hand England was trying to draw Sweden 
into the Herrenhausen alliance, giving care for 
Sweden’s safety as her reason, and to make the 
invitation impressive, a fleet of thirty warships 
under Admiral Wager was sent to the North Sea. 
This was really carrying out Stanhopes plan to 
drive the Moscovites as far away as possible. The 
Admiral left the Swedish coast when he had 
received the assurance that he need not trouble 
about Sweden, and put in on the Island of 
Nargeh. From here he forwarded a letter from 
his Sovereign to the Tsaritza telling her that the 
great armaments undertaken by her on land and 
sea were causing great uneasiness to the King 
and his northern Allies and had forced him to 
send a fleet to the North Sea. He had striven 
to establish a lasting friendship between Great 
Britain and Russia, and learned with great astonish- 
ment that without having given any just cause, 
much was being arranged at the Russian court 
against him and his Allies. He had sent his fleet 
to prevent the Russian fleets from carrying out 
their intentions but he hoped that the Tsaritza 
would prevent bloodshed, and not drive matters 


to extremes, which would plunge Russia and all 


the North into deadly war. Catherine replied— 
and it is extraordinary that a woman who had been 
a peasant girl should have correspondence with the 
Monarch of Great Britain and Hanover, in whose 


veins flowed the blood of the oldest families of 
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Europe—she replied to the effect that she was sur- 
prised indeed not to have received His Majesty’s 
letter before the fleet anchored at Reval; the King 
should have saved her this; she was as desirous as 
he, for peace in the north of Europe, but did not 
believe that his Ministers earnestly desired the Alli- 
ance between Russia and Great Britain. She begged 
the King to do what seemed best to him with his 
fleet, but she would not bind herself in anyway to 
refrain from sending her fleet to sea if she saw fit to do 
so. She would do her best to perform her duties 
with regard to the Alliance as well as in protecting 
her subjects, and to set her face against anything like- 
ly to disturb the peace. To this end only had she 
increased her Army and Navy, which had ground- 
lessly caused the King so much uneasiness. Den- 
mark received a letter of like import, Denmark 
having been concerned in the sending of the 
English Fleet. Catherine showed the English 
Admiral and his sailors great cordiality, and the 
English sailors were allowed to wander about 
Reval as if they had come to Russia’s assistance ; 
and she announced 2nd July, that although the 
King of Great Britain had sent a fleet to Reval, 
from which she gathered that an attempt was being 
made to disturb the peace of the North, she bore 
no grudge to the British nation, and offered facilities 
for trade with security to life and goods. Russia 
approached Austria, and Bussy-Rabutin gained 
great influence, and a new treaty was made 
favourable to the Duke of Holstein, by which it 
TT4, 
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was agreed that he should receive annually 100,000 
thalers from Austria, 500,000 from Russia, and 
50,000 thalers from Spain, until he regained his 
possessions in Schleswig. Bassewitz was made 
a Count of the German Empire and received a 
present of 100,000 thalers, and Catherine rewarded 
him with property in Livonia. 

There was also a secret article in the treaty 
drawn up between Russia and Prussia. 

All now tried to gain over Sweden in whose 
cause the Duke of Holstein had lost his land of 
Schleswig. Dolgorouky was sent from Warsaw to 
Stockholm and Bassewitz was to be with him. 
The Court of Sweden objected. A project was 
formed in November 1726, and carried out later. 
Peter, son of the Tsarevitsh Alexis, was to succeed 
to the Russian throne and to marry a Princess of 
the house of Liibeck—if there were no children 
of this marriage, the throne was to go to Princess 
Anna and her heirs, and then to Princess Elizabeth. 

The Duke of Holstein was to hand over Schles- 
wig to Denmark, under certain conditions. Den- 
mark should accept all Schleswig’s debts, and if 
the King of Denmark assisted the Duke of Holstein 
to the throne of Sweden, the ducal possessions in 
' Holstein were to be given to the Episcopal family 
of Liibeck, and if Denmark did not agree to this, 
the Duke was not to be bound by the treaty. 

The death of the Tsaritza put an end to the 
Holstein influence in St Petersburg. Her health 


had been’very bad since 1726, and her death was 
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generally ascribed to poison. Her manner of life 
and the history of her illness seem to agree fairly 
well. Drink continued to reign at the Court of 
Catherine as in the life-time of Peter the Great. 
Freursdorf, Secretary to the Saxon Embassy, wrote 
in August 1726: ‘When Prince Menshikov visits 
the Tsaritza in her bed, in the morning—he asks 
her: What shall we drink? Would your Imperial 
Majesty like some brandy? And then they drink 
a great quantity, and so it goes on all day with wine 
and brandy, until every one is either giddy or 
muddled.’ That was the poison which killed the 
Tsaritza. She was also particularly fond of the 
strong wine of Hungary. Her life was not regular, 
and sometimes she would walk all night in the 
moonlight. In March 1726, she began to suffer 
from swollen feet and ankles, brought on by strong 
drink, She died 6th May 1727, from dropsy and 
an abscess in the breast. She retained conscious- 
ness and got up, shortly before her death, to receive 
the holy Communion. When her body was opened, 
the lungs and liver were found to be covered with 
abscesses. Her death had been foreseen for some 
time. 

On 27th April, the Palace officials had been called 
together and had agreed that Peter, the son of the 
Tsarevitsh Alexis, was to succeed to the throne, 
and should be reckoned a minor until he reached 
his sixteenth year. Up to that time the Council 
sitting under the Presidency of the Duchess of 


Holstein and Princess Elizabeth, was to carry on 
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the business of the Empire, and all measures were 
to be carried unanimously. 

The son of the Tsarevitsh and all his subjects 
must swear to take no vengeance for the death of 
his father. The Duchess of Holstein and Princess 
Elizabeth were to receive 1,500,000 _ roubles, 
and the late Tsaritza’s jewels were to be divided 
between them. Bassewitz and Menschikov under- 
took to see the will carried out. It was signed by 
Princess Elizabeth, as were all important papers— 
and in the presence of Rabutin by command of the 
Tsaritza—and the nobles were astonished when 
they heard the will read, because it did not agree 
with the decision of the Council in the matter of 
unanimity, but simply spoke of measures being 
carried by the majority. The Tsar was to be 
present at the Council but was not to vote, 
Nothing was said about the protection of the 
Tsarevitsh’s judges. If the Tsar should die leav- 
ing no heir, Princess Anna and her descendants, 
then Princess Elizabeth and her descendants, then 
Princess Natalia with hers should follow—but the 
male line should always precede the female line. 
Any one already crowned, or not belonging to the 
Greek Church, could not succeed. 

As the Tsaritza’s daughters had given up their 
rights to Peter, each Princess was to receive, 
besides her dowry, a yearly income of 100,000 
roubles as long as she remained in the country. 
And during the Regency a million roubles was to 
be paid them as required. Princess Elizabeth was 
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to marrythe Bishopof Liibeck. The Tsaritza’s jewels 
and private furniture were to be divided between 
her two daughters, but all she possessed before 
her elevation to the throne, was to be given to her 
relations. The Tsar was to be bound to protect 
the securities of the House of Holstein in Schleswig 
undertaken by Peter I, and the Government to 
arrange a marriage if possible for the Tsar, with a 
daughter of Prince Menschikov. 

Nobody made any objections to the will. Peter IT 
was proclaimed and received the homage of all 
amid the thunder of cannons, then the oath of 
allegiance was taken. But in reality Menshikov 
ruled the land. Before proceeding with the pathetic 
story of the unhappy Princess Maria Menshikov, 
the tragic fiancée of a Tsar, I shall, however, 
have to speak of one or two other famous, fair 
ladies of the Winter Palace. One of these was 
the celebrated Marie Danilovna, to whom the next 
chapter is devoted. 
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THE DEVIL WITH THE FACE OF AN ANGEL——-MARIE 
DANILOVNA HAMILTON 


A MONG the many versions of the story con- 


cerning Catherine’s birth and parentage one 

especially deserves special mention, as it 
refers to the heroine of the present chapter. We 
shall relate it briefly. According to this version 
Catherine I is supposed to have been born in 1682, 
of poor parents in the neighbourhood of Dorpat 
in Livonia. She lost her father while a child, and 
her invalid mother followed him in 1694. Catherine 
was fourteen years old. She was very tall for her 
age, and was sweet tempered and intelligent. A 
Lutheran Pastor, of the name Gluck, took pity on 
the orphan girl, and made her companion to his 
daughters. Catherine profited by the lessons the 
young girls had from different masters; and she 
learned to read and to write, and also to dance 
and play. 

But in 1702, the good Pastor died. Livonia was 
the centre of the war carried on by Russia and 
Sweden, and was a dangerous place for young un- 
protected girls. Friends offered to take the young 
ladies, but the young ladies only, to Finland ; they 
refused to take their companion as well, so Catherine 
did the best she could for herself. Her mother had 
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often spoken to her of her husband’s brother, 
Christiern Rabe, who kept an inn in the Marienburg 
district, in Prussia. She succeeded in travelling 
through the country laid waste by fire and sword, 
and arriving at the end of her journey, she fell into 
the hands of two Swedish soldiers, who would not 
have spared her youth if a non-commissioned officer 
had not come to her assistance. It is a remarkable 
coincidence that her rescuer was a near relation of 
the good Lutheran Pastor who had been so kind 
to her. His name was also Gluck. He took the 
young girl to Marienburg to the ‘Blue Fox ne 
Christiern Rabe’s Inn. Her uncle welcomed her 
very cordially. He had been a widower for nine 
years, and was glad to install Catherine as his 
house-keeper. People had been good to her, and 
she was soon able to show her gratitude by being 
good to others in her turn. 

Late one evening as Catherine was making up 
her accounts for the day a in low room of the ‘ Blue 
Fox,’ a girl about sixteen appeared at the door, 
her clothes all covered with dust. 

‘My name is Marie Danilovna,’ she said, <] 
have come from G. in Dalecarlia. Yesterday | 
still had about twenty ducats, but some Swedish 
soldiers have robbed me. I am thirsty, I am 
hungry, and dead tired. Will you give me food 
and shelter ?’ 

Catherine had been watching the girl attentively, 
all the time she spoke. She had never seen 
anything like her before. She looked like an 
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angel, with her great blue eyes and rosy cheeks, 
and beautiful lips, through which were to be seen 
her pretty white teeth. The poor little thing, for 
she was small, had come all the way from 
Dalecarlia! Like Catherine she had _ passed 
through countries devasted by war! And this 
coincidence made her doubly interesting. Catherine 
placed meat, bread and beer, on the table saying : 
‘There is food and drink, sit down and eat, and 
we will talk afterwards. 

And the famishing girl did justice to the meal! 

Catherine asked no questions, as she quietly 
cut the bread and poured out the beer. At length 
the girl’s appetite was satisfied. 

‘Well,’ she said looking her hostess straight in 
the eyes, ‘knowing that I have not a single piece 
of money, you still offer me hospitality.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Catherine, ‘and in return you 
will tell me why you have come here, so far from 
your home.’ 

‘That is very quickly told. I lived at G. with 
my father and mother, both of Russian origin. A 
young man named Louis Eckhoff fell in love with 
me, and I returned his love and the time was 
drawing near, when I should not be able to hide 
the consequences of our attachment. I was afraid 
of my father’s anger! ‘Come with me,” said 
Eckhoff, ‘I have friends in Courland, and you can 
‘hide there.” ‘Let us go,” I said. 

‘ We were still some miles from Vekzny where 


his friends lived, when the pains of labour overtook 
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me in a peasant’s cottage. Then Eckhoff left 
me, perhaps he had had enough of me. When 
I was able to continue my journey I walked the 
road to Vekzny, but there was fighting there, 
so I had to turn elsewhere. I went on anyhow, 
hiding under bushes whenever I saw any soldiers. 
But I was not able to avoid them altogether, and 
I had to give up my money. That is how and 
why I am here. Where can I sleep? I am so 
tired.’ 

Marie Danilovna had told her story without 
taking breath. In her opinion it was a very simple 
story. Not once, even in the saddest parts of it 
did she show any feeling. She looked like a 
statue—a very beautiful statue it is true—but still 
a statue. | 

Catherine was astounded. She would have liked 
to touch this girl to see if she really had any heart 
at all, 

‘And your child?’ she asked. 

Then the marble came to life. Just a flash only 
and the expressionless face changed completely. 
Her brow lowered and her colour went, and her 
eyes dilated. 

‘My child, my child died at birth.’ 

‘Oh, how you must have sorrowed!’ 

‘Yes, yes !’ 

Then she grew calm again. ‘Where can I sleep? 
I beg of you.’ 

Catherine made up a bed for her beside her own. 
Then closing the inn she prepared for bed. While 
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undressing she watched the sleeping stranger in the 
lamp-light. Her magnificent hair covered her 
pillow. ‘How lovely she is!’ exclaimed Catherine 
and an extraordinary change took place in the 
stranger’s face. Suddenly she cried out, and her 
voice was hoarse, ‘My child? Yes, I killed him 
—go away—leave me! What does it matter? I 
will not have anychildren. I hate them. [hate them!’ 

‘Catherine stood fixed to the ground with horror, 
still looking at the sleeping woman. Was this 
the echo of a crime? Was the angel really a 
devil? Or was it only a bad dream. ‘Marie! 
Marie,’ Catherine called gently. 

Opening her weary eyes Marie Danilovna 
looked vaguely at Catherine and stretching her 
limbs voluptuously said, ‘I am all right! Thank 
you!’ ‘She was dreaming!’ said Catherine to 
herself. | 

The next morning she asked her what she 
intended doing. 

‘I do not know,’ was the reply. 

‘You do not wish to return to G——?’ 

‘Oh! No!’ 

‘You have no desire to return to your lover?’ 

‘What would be the use of my running after 
him. He left me of his own accord. And I 
imagine he has been captured by the Russians.’ 

‘Can you sew?’ 

‘ & little.’ 

‘Would you like to stop here as needlewoman 


until something better turns up?’ 
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‘Yes, I should like to stay with you.’ 

‘Well, then stay!’ 

Marie Danilovna had boasted when she said 
she could sew a little, the fact is her work was 
very bad. But Catherine persuaded her uncle 
that it would be cruel not to take pity on this 
young girl so far away from her own people. 
And that is how Christiern Rabe shut his eyes 
to the extravagance of keeping an absolutely 
useless person in his house. Marie Danilovna 
was not lavish in expressions of gratitude to either 
of her benefactors. She spent part of her days 
admiring herself in a glass which stood in the 
room she continued to share with Catherine and 
the rest in the garden of the inn. She had no 
desire to chatter, either from reserve or calcula- 
tion and never spoke to outsiders. Her aversion 
to children struck Catherine very much. When 
a woman who lived near by, held up her child 
for her to kiss, she turned away from it. A 
little girl went up to her, in the garden, and 
she pushed her away so roughly that the child 
was hurt. 

Catherine was good and kind but after six 
weeks of acquaintance with her portégée, there was 
nothing to be done. Catherine had seen a good 
deal of the soldier who had rescued her. He 
called frequently to see her and one day he told 
her of his love for her, and asked her to be 
his wife. She agreed to be married at once. 
Christiern Rabe told them they were mad to 
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think of such a thing at that moment as a great 
battle was expected to take place immediately. 
‘Do you know,’ he asked, ‘that the Russians are 
quite close ?’ 

And it was true ; the Generals Sheremetiev and 
Bauer were advancing on Marienburg. Gluck 
the soldier laughed aloud at the innkeeper’s 
remark, ‘It is just because the Russians will 
attack us the day after to-morrow, that we must 
get married to-morrow. No one knows who will 
live or who will die. If we may be happy only 
for a short time, let us not lose our happiness 
altogether !’ 

Catherine agreed with her lover and the uncle 
yielded, and on the morrow, 22 August 1702, they 
were married in the Lutheran Church. Marie did 
not go to the wedding she said she was not well 
enough. The wedding party had just returned to 
the ‘Blue Fox’ to have the wedding feast when 
news suddenly came that the Russians were in sight. 
The Bridegroom shrugged his shoulders. He was 
sure the enemy would not disturb him on_ his 
wedding day The sound of firing silenced every- 
one and Gluck had to rejoin his regiment at once. 
He tried to smile as he kissed his wife, who was 
weeping sadly. ‘Donot grieve!’ he said, ‘I shall 
soon be back again.’ But he never came back 
any more, for he was killed in the Russian attack 
on Marienburg the very next day. And Catherine 
became the wife of an Emperor. Was she the 
gainer? The Swedes and Russians were both 
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brutal in their victories and the Russians in this 
case spared no one. Men and women were alike 
slaughtered. And it was the work of one single 
person to plunge the whole of the Baltic Provinces, 
Prussia, Sweden, Poland and Denmark, into a 
horrible war. There are people who still look 
upon Charles XII as a hero! A mad hero, 
yes! And that saddest of all mad heroes, a hero 
mad for bloodshed. At the moment when the 
Russians began to sack Marienburg, Catherine was 
praying heaven to preserve her husband. She left 
her room to find a safer place. Marie followed 
her. They both called Christiern Rabe, but he 
did not answer. He had been digging a hole in his 
garden in which to bury his most precious pos- 
sessions when he was shot in the head. Catherine 
was sorely troubled at not finding her uncle. 
But it was necessary to decide immediately what to _ 
do. The doors and shutters of the inn were 
already shattered by blows from the butt-end of 
guns and spears. 

Thirty Russian Grenadiers had undertaken to 
reduce the ‘ Blue Fox.’ What asplendididea! The 
untouched wedding feast was still upon the table. 
They rushed upon the food and helped themselves 
to the wine. Six of them less eager for food than 
plunder roamed through the house pillaging. 

After having sacked the upstair rooms they 
went down to the kitchen and one of the soldiers 
opened the large oven expecting to find a store 
of provisions, and to his surprise he saw Catherine 
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and Marie -The soldiers attracted by his shouts 
hastened to assist him to drag them out. The 
women’s faces were soiled with the black soot, but 
the soldiers recognised in spite of this, the fact that 
both were beautiful and young. What would 
happen? Trembling and livid, the two women 
faced the soldiers who were quarrelling among 
themselves for their possession. This was their sal- 
vation, for the soldiers soon came to blows. This 
was in 1702, and the joys of civilisation hardly 
existed in Russia at that date. 

However that may be, a stentorian voice inter- 
rupted them. ‘Hallo, has the demon taken 
possession of you? Do we take cities so that you 
may fill the cemeteries with each other ?’ 

And General Bauer, for it was he, used his 
tremendous voice to good purpose. The ‘Blue 
Fox’ was situated in one of the principal squares 
of the city, and as said, the soldiers had broken 
down doors and smashed windows to make their 
entry. Just at the moment that the soldiers 
commenced fighting, General Bauer with his 
aide-de-camp passed the inn, and cast a glance 
through the broken window into the kitchen, 
which was the scene of their dispute. Catherine 
had a ray of hope and hope inspired her. While the 
grenadiers stood ashamed and confused, stammer- 
ing unintelligible words, Catherine wiped the dirt 
from her face and helped Marie Danilovna to do the 
same. It was necessary to let her beauty be seen 
if she wished to succeed inher undertaking. Then 
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dragging her companion by the hand to the window, 
she knelt down saying ‘ Mercy, Mercy.’ 

‘Mercy!’ repeated Marie. It was a stroke of 
genius in Catherine to beseech the man of forty 
to use the power at his disposal. All the more, 
but this Catherine did not know, because he had 
a great weakness for pretty women. 

‘Oh!’ he exclaimed. ‘Now I understand 
what they were fighting about. They are really 
too pretty, Dmitri,’ he said, turning to his aide-de- 
camp. ‘It would be a pity to leave them to 
these wild beasts, would it not? Here are 
five ducats, I am going to buy your prisoners. 
Come along my doves, jump up behind!’ The 
soldiers were not too pleased with the bargain, 
to judge by their slowness in picking up the 
money. But it was the General’s order, and the 
doves had flown away. 


We will leave Catherine to be carried away 
by General Bauer, on the road to fortune, and 
we will rejoin Marie Danilovna after an interval 
of twelve years. We find her in 1714 in the 
neighbourhood of Nijni Novgorod, in a castle 
with her latest lover, Prince Ivan Federovitsh. 
Her latest lover, you observe. She had gone 
a long way since leaving Marienburg but her 
life had not been as brilliant or as honourable as 
Catherine’s. | Catherine had intelligence and 


affection as well as beauty, while Marie Danilovna 
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had only vice. Peter the Great, saved by 
Catherine from captivity on the banks of the 
Pruth, had the inspiration to show his gratitude 
by crowning her. She became Tsaritza because 
she was useful alike to the Tsar and to the 
country. Marie Danilovna became a courtesan. 
Ivan Federovitsh was madly in love with her, 
he ruined himself to satisfy her demands. He 
built for her a palace in Moscow, but she took 
a dislike to the place for Moscow seemed hateful 
to her. Ivan Federovitsh was surprised and 
asked where she would like to live. St. Petersburg 
was nothing but a heap of building materials in those 
days and the bare necessaries of life were not 
to be got, and Marie did not seem to care for 
St. Petersburg more than she cared for Moscow. 
After some thought Ivan Federovitsh said, ‘I 
have a castle somewhere. . . .’ 

‘Where ?’ 

‘On the banks of the Oka at Pavlovo, some 
miles from Nijni Novgorod. 

‘Well let us go there!’ 

‘But it is a very dull place, surrounded with 
ponds and trees.’ 

‘So much the better.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘The less I am seen for five or six months the 
better I shall like it. 

‘What?’ 

Ivan Federovitsh looked at.her much astonished. 
She stamped her foot. ‘ You understand nothing. 
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If I do not wish to see anybody for a time, 
I have my reasons.’ And she whispered in 
his ear. 

‘Is it possible ?’ he asked. 

‘Hush,’ she said, ‘When can we go?’ . 

‘Now at once! I understand why you... . 
But there is nothing to be ashamed of ... the 
child... mine. I will bring it up. It shall bear 
my name.’ An icy smile crept over Marie’s lips. 
In his joy at hearing her news, he pressed her. 
gladly to him, but she repulsed him impatiently. 

An hour later a ¢arantass bore them far from 
Moscow. 


Nijni Novgorod is one of the most fertile 
provinces of Russia in consequence of its temperate 
climate. The palace belonging to Ivan Federovitsh 
was a princely building, it was built entirely of 
marble quarried in the neighbourhood and very 
handsomely decorated. The park was enormous, 
a lake fed by the Oka was in the grounds, lime 
trees surrounded the lake and a lawn divided the 
lake from the house. Marie loved walking by the 
banks of the lake which was particularly beautiful 
by moonlight. Ivan Federovitsh found it difficult 
to restrain a yawn in spite of his affection for his 
mistress. But she had made him understand that 
she would see no one until after her accouchement, 
and he hadagreed. He paid no visits and received 
no guests. One day the doctor informed him that 
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the child would be born in about a week’s time. A 
robust young nurse ordered and chosen by the 
Doctor, was installed in the Palace awaiting the 
moment to begin her duties. Marie Danilovna had 
been gracious and had smiled at Tatiana when she 
saw the huge national head-dress. 

Ivan Federovitsh was happy that Marie Danilovna 
was satisfied and offered his arm to take her to the 
lake for her usual walk. A servant appeared and 
informed Ivan that his cousin Khor Poloutskyn 
was passing through and would like to see him. ‘If 
I ask him to stay a day or two, you will not mind ? 
He is anexcellent fellow. A colonel in the hussars. 
The Tsar thinks a good deal of him.’ 

‘Keep him, by all means,’ she said. 

The Colonel was not alone, an officer was with 
him, a captain. ‘My best friend!’ said Khor 
Poloutskyn to Ivan. And when Ivan Federovitsh 
turned to introduce the captain to Marie Danilovna 
she was trembling . .. for the captain was none 
other than Louis Eckhoff, her first lover. We are not 
told how Eckhoff, a Swede, had entered the service 
of the Tsar, and when he saw his former mistress he 
showed no sign of recognition, which goes to prove 
that he was prepared. The gentlemen were on 
their way to Lonkojanov where they were invited 
to join the hunt. Ivan asked them to stay for a 
few days. ‘I should be pleased, if we shall not 
cause Madame any inconvenience.’ 

“You must make yourselves at home!’ she replied. 


Nothing particular happened the first day. They 
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walked, they dined, they played cards . . . nothing 
further. 

Marie Danilovna began to believe that Eckhoff 
had not recognised her, he played his part so well. 
But on the morrow she had occasion to think other- 
wise. Ivan Federovitsh proposed a ride to Nijni 
Novgorod. Colonel Poloutskyn accepted gladly 
but Eckhoff refused to go saying that he did not 
feel very well. | 

‘Stay at home then; you will keep Marie 
company, you are fellow-countrymen you know!’ 

Eckhoff answered quite naturally, ‘ Really ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ivan Federovitsh, ‘she comes from 
G. in Dalecarlia. Well, you will have much to 
say about your country, We shall not be away 
very long, we return at four o'clock. 


The conversation, if you can call it conversation, 
when only one person talks, did not take long. 
Four minutes were enough. 

Ivan Federovitsh and Khor Poloutskyn had 
gone, Eckhoff and Marie Danilovna could see 
them from the window going down the long avenue 
to the Nijni Novgorod road side by side. And 
then without any warning Eckhoff asked: ‘Are 
you going to kill this one, as you did the other?’ 
Marie Danilovna was silent, but she showed by 
her pallor that she understood what he meant, 
‘Listen,” he went on, and his voice was grave, 
‘Listen, Marie, and remember what I say. I did 
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love you dearly. I love you no longer. I have 
not loved you for twelve years, the love I had for 
you was changed into horror twelve years ago. 
But I had an object in coming here—knowing 
you to be here—and knowing you for what you are. 
You are in the same condition as you were twelve 
years ago. I tell you to remember what I say 
because I swear before Our Lady and all the saints,’ 
—here turning to the Eikon he made the sign of the 
cross, ‘if I ever hear that you have sacrificed the life 
of Ivan’s child as you sacrificed the life of mine, | 
swear that your life shall pay for your crime. Your 
loverspared you then, but the man you see to-day will 
not spare you. The lover has forgotten the past, 
but the man brought by Providence to your doors 
to-day will watch you, it ishis duty. You have 
heard.’ Eckhoff then left the room. That evening 
he left the Palace with his friend Khor Poloutskyn 
after having courteously thanked their entertainers. 

The following week, Marie Danilovna gave birth 
to a son who was baptised by the name of Michael. 


Could it be true that this woman was guilty of the 
horrible crime with which she wascharged? Twelve 
years ago Catherine Rabe had heard her charge her- 
self with it. It is true, and she had committed the 
crime in terrible conditions. Had Eckhoffs words 
had any influence on her? Moved either by fear 
or repentance, was she determined to blot out the 
crime? It is certain that her affection for the child 
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equalled the prince’s. They were always kissing and 
nursing the infant and Tatiana exclaimed, ‘Our 
little master has enough kisses! Too many kisses. 
Judas was the first of the race, kisses often tell 
lies.’ 

Ivan Federovitsh and Marie Danilovna were so 
happy in their child that Pavlovo was dull no more. 
They were near the end of August. Snipe con- 
gregated in the evenings in the lime trees in the 
Park. One evening they were sitting together on 
the lawn talking as usual of little Michael—and 
nothing else. 

‘What shall we make him?’ Ivan Federovitsh 
asked. 

‘Oh!’ answered Marie Danilovna, smiling, ‘ There 
is time enough to think of that.’ 

‘That is where you are mistaken, darling, it is 
never too early to think of a man’s future.’ 

‘Ha! Ha! a man of five weeks! ’ 

‘Weeks make months, and months make years! 
Would you like our son to be a soldier 2’ 

‘A soldier? Oh, no!’ 

‘ But that is the way to glory!’ 

‘Yes, and to the grave!’ 

‘Iam not in my grave, and I have served ten 
years under our glorious Tsar, who conquered 
Finland and Livonia!’ 

‘I will not allow Michael to be a soldier. After 
all, he is my son!’ 

‘ Our son!’ 

‘A soldier! poor darling! Perhaps you would 
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leave me and never come back again! No, I will 
never allow it!’ 

Saying these words, she rose and took the child 
from his nurse. 

‘Ivan,’ she said, ‘you do not deserve this treasure ! 
I shall take him away! Adieu!’ And she ran 
away. The Prince did not hurry, he laughed at 
her flight, and her threat and adieu! 

She ran towards the lake; Ivan Federovitsh 
walked. Perhaps she was hiding behind a bush 
ready to spring out when he drew near. 

But no, she had jumped into a boat, used for 
her daily excursions, and when Ivan Federovitsh 
followed by the nurse, arrived at the bank, she was 
already a gun shot off. There was no occasion for 
fear. The boat although but light was wide, and 
Marie Danilovna was able to manage it very skil- 
fully. Ivan Federovitsh felt nervous all the same 
when he found the distance growing between them, 
and the white mist caused by the heat getting 
thicker. He called to her, and she laughed. 

‘No, no. I told youl should take him away!’ 
and she rowed the harder. 

The nurse Tatiana murmured, ‘Madame is 
wrong. The fairies are very wicked in the even- 
ing. They steal children!’ 

Ivan Federovitsh called again and again. Then 
she disappeared completely in the fog, but they 
could still hear her laugh. Suddenly there was a 
terrible cry followed by others—the laughter had 
ceased. 
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‘Help! Help! My child! Help!’ 

What had happened? Ivan Federovitsh did not 
wait to ask, but throwing off his coat he jumped 
into the lake. He swam like a fish. A few strokes 
brought him in sight of a white figure on the surface 
of the water. It was Marie Danilovna. She was 
swimming, but was only using one arm, holding 
her child in the other, and was near sinking. Ivan 
Federovitsh succeeded in bringing mother and 
child to the bank. But it was impossible to re- 
animate poor little Michael. The sudden immersion 
in the water, or his mother holding him too tightly 
had caused his death. And that is not all. Ivan 
Federovitsh and his mistress had dined just before 
the catastrophe. As it happened she had eaten less 
than usual, just a few spoonfuls of soup. He un- 
fortunately was an unusually large eater and had 
dined well. 

The grief of losing his child, and congestion 
caused by his inopportune bath, either enough to kill 
any man, caused his death. He breathed his last in 
a few hours. 

The father and son both at once! We do not 
suppose this is what Marie Danilovna had desired. 
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THE TSAR’S PUNISHMENT 


N 1720 the Russian Court was at St Petersburg 
[wi had become the second Capital of the 

Empire, according to the will of its founder. 
Peter I was proud and happy; he would sign a 
glorious peace with Sweden, then he would carry 
on the work of civilisation in his country. He had 
already founded a Naval Academy and colleges at 
Moscow, St Petersburg and Kiev—and colleges for 
languages and mathematics—and schools in the 
villages where children could learn to read and 
write. A College of Medicine to supply medicine 
to the army and the nation, for up to that time, we 
read in a contemporary author, there was only one 
doctor, and he was in the exclusive service of the 
Tsar. Then profiting by his recent travels in France, 
Peter had built an Observatory and Library, and 
Botanical Gardens. And each large Russian town 
had its own police, people were no longer robbed 
at the street corners. Truly Peter deserved his 
title of Gveat. But though the Tsar laboured 
to civilise his country, he took no pains to reform 
himself, but was unbending towards all who stood 
in the way of his intelligent despotism. 

Alexis his son, condemned to death for refusing 
to obey the wkaze which excluded him from the 
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succession—the sentence was not carried out yet 
fear drove Alexis to the tomb—implacable towards 
traitors, and people who did not obey his orders, 
Peter the Great kept his own faults although he him- 
self was the greatest sufferer. He gave himself up 
to wine and strong liquor, and when his brain was 
clouded by drink, there was only one person who 
had any influence over him—and that was his wife 
™ Catherine. But he had one passion against which 
Catherine was helpless: he was changeable in his 
affections, if that passion which will stop at nothing 
to gain the favours of any woman without distinction 
of age or rank, can be called affection ! 
And was Catherine in a position to object to his 
mode of living when her own fortune was due to 
(| thesame? Mistress to General Bauer, then servant 
to Menshikov, had she not through the caprice of 
Peter risen to the high position she now occupied ? 
She had paid again and again by her sincere 
attachment to the Tsar as well as by the valuable 
services she had rendered him for any favours he 
showed her; but if she did not fear his withdrawal of 
the crown, she must always have feared the appear- 
ance of a rival more skilful in her advances than the 
usual rut, who might eventually succeed in winning 
his affection and take her place in his heart. 
And her fears were made a fact in a very extra- 
ordinary way. A certain Count Hamilton, a 
Frenchman—and formerly an officer of Charles XII, 
but at present in the service of Peter—returned 
from travelling in Germany and brought a woman 
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with him whom he introduced as his wife. This 
woman was Marie Danilovna. Catherine knew 
her at once and many people recognised her, having 
seen her five years previously with Ivan Federovitsh 
in Moscow. But like most courts born and bred 
under the sword, the Court of Peter the Great was 
not prudish. And even if the feeling had been such, 
who could have given voice to their susceptibilities 
with an empress who had been a servant and a 
premier who had been a pastry-cook ? 

In 1720 Marie Danilovna was at the height of 
her beauty ; and elegant and witty. And Catherine 
was among the first to receive her graciously. When 
Marie Danilovna first came into the presence of the 
niece of the innkeeper of Marienburg she showed 
no sign of recollection. Catherine was not ashamed 
of her past but supposed that Marie Danilovna 
was anxious to forget her own completely, and 
so out of the kindness of her heart she helped her ; 
by a tacit understanding these two women never 
pronounced a single word abouttheir former meeting. 
They met very seldom. Marie Danilovna avoided 
any except the formal visits obliged by etiquette 
—and Catherine, on the strength of a dream which 
warned her of an enemy, did not seek her society, 
for Catherine was extremely superstitious. She 
kept a slate beside her pillow on which she wrote 
her dreams the moment she awoke and these had 
to be interpreted to her by paid fortune-tellers. 
Now the night before Marie Danilovna’s arrival at 
court Catherine dreamed that she fought against 
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a snake. It is true she had been victorious in the 
dream ; after having been bitten in the throat she 
had been able to seize the reptile and to strangle it. 
But there had been a fight. The snake, who could 
it be? A voice whispered that it was no other than 
Marie Danilovna. 


The conduct of Marie Danilovna, not that it was 
exceptionally good, yet left nothing to be desired 
for the first four months she spent in St. Petersburg. 
After her husband had been sent off on a mission 
she flung herself into intrigues. In four months 
she had six lovers. More thanonea month! She 
had chosen them all from among the most hand- 
some and generous men of the day ; she had always 
given expression to her dislike for ugly or mean 
people. So that when Menshikov made advances 
to her, she haughtily replied; ‘Dear Prince, your 
eyes are too small, your nose too short, and your 
lips too thin to please me.’ 

‘But I will open my purse!’ Menshikov 
answered. 

‘Good, but will you make your eyes larger 
and your nose longer? No, no I will. have 
nothing to do with you!’ 

Menshikov, after having courted Marie Dani- 
lovna for some weeks, became filled witha sudden 
deadly hatred of her. Catherine tried to calm his 
feelings. She was a friend indeed to Menshikov, 
the only friend he had kept after a famous trial in 
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which he had been condemned to death and 
pardoned by the Tsar. ‘Does it become a man,’ 
she would ask him, ‘to wish evil to a woman 
simply because she has declined his favours? 
Catherine showed no hatred to the snake who had 
not yet threatened her. But at Peterhof—the 
Russian Versailles—built by Peter and his favourite 
residence—the Empress had cause to change her 
opinion. 

Peter did not seem to notice Marie Danilovna or 
to pay her any attentions; all the nobles at court 
had fallen captive to her many charms. The Tsar 
seemed to prefer those women who did not require 
him to be particularly amiable or generous. As 
Tsar, he spent enormous sums on ships, fortresses 
and soldiers, but the moment it was a question of 
paying for his pleasures he was almost miserly. 
There is a picture at Peterhof which shows the 
Tsar, in peasant’s dress flirting with a servant girl. 
The sceptre gave him power, but he was not a 
man of taste. As far as Marie Danilovna was 
concerned, he cared nothing for her charms. He 
even went so far as to say to Count Sotov, a boon 
companion, that she was too thin, that he would 
be afraid to kiss her in case she would break. 
Marie Danilovna got to hear of this, and one 
evening when she was walking in the garden at 
Peterhof she caught sight of the Tsar walking 
with Count Sotov. ‘Leave me, Acoulina,’ she 
said to the friend with whom she was walking. 
Asking no questions, Acoulina did as desired. 
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Peter and Sotov came to the spot where Marie 
Danilovna was waiting. They saluted her and 
were passing on their way when Marie Danilovna 
stepped in front of the Tsar saying ‘A word with 
you Sire!’ Peter made a sign and Sotov dis- 
appeared. Marie Danilovna then flung her arms 
round Peter's neck and impressed a long and 
passionate kiss upon his lips. Before the Tsar had 
time to recover from his astonishment, she had 
placed herself out of reach, and called to him 
mockingly, ‘ Well Sire, did I break ?’ 

Peter was purple, and had long lost the coolness 
for which he was noted as a soldier. He smiled 
at the young woman and_ shook his finger 
threateningly. 

‘So you meant to give mea lesson, did you? J 
cannot judge by a single sample. I must try 
another.’ 

“No, no,’ she cried ‘I am too thin.’ And she 
ran away, certain that he would follow—and he did. 
He overtook her in her room in the Palace. 


This is an example of what means a woman 
of the Countess Hamilton type, would employ to 
gain her ends. And she had calculated rightly, 
for what would have disgusted a man of taste and 
delicacy, the Tsar with his coarse brutal nature 
found agreeable. Every one has a vulnerable spot, 
the Tsar’s was love of self. ‘You love me?’ he 
asked later on. 
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‘Oh, yes, Sire, I loved you the moment I saw 
you. Youare so handsome!’ 

And she spoke the truth, for he was about forty 
years old at the time, and tall and strong. His 
complexion was dark, and his expression very ani- 
mated. His eyes were black and shining. His 
face twitched convulsively from time to time, the 
effect of poison given him in his youth. In short 
Peter was amused and attracted by this Zazson which 
was not of his seeking. And Marie Danilovna 
having caught him was determined to keep him. 
For two months he visited her every day, and he 
made no pretence of hiding the interest he took in 
her; he complimented her at Court on her clothes, 
chatting familiarly all the time... . 

Catherine saw and noticed everything. She was 
too proud to show her fear, and Marie Danilovna 
grew more insolent and provoking every day. It 
seemed as if not content with betraying the Tsaritza 
she openly defied her. 

‘Why does this woman hate me so?’ Catherine 
asked herself. 

Menshikov alone saw the Tsaritza’s tears and 
sorrows, and at also knew desire for vengeance. 
Menshikov spoke of poison. He was of the old 
school, which used every possible method to get 
rid of an enemy. Catherine refused point-blank to 
have anything to say to that. 

‘Heaven will help us!’ she said; and repeated 
again and again, ‘I shall strangle the snake!’ 
And she had a ray of hope when she heard that 
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the Countess was obliged to keep her bed, ‘attacked 
with fever’. She refused to have a doctor. 


When the Court was at Peterhof, Menshikov, as 
Governor of St. Petersburg, had to go every day to 
the city to see that all was in order. This was a 
pleasant drive of less thanone hour. The road was 
very good indeed, and he drove with four horses. 

He was starting one morning when they told him 
that Colonel Louis Eckhoff wished to see him. 
Menshikov was not noted for his graciousness. 
‘What does he want? I cannot see him! Tell 
him to come again!’ 

But Eckhoff was standing at the door, ‘Excuse 
me, Prince, but I shall not be able to come again. 
Tam called to St. Petersburg, and with your per- 
mission I should like to speak to you at once!’ 

The Colonel, for he had gained promotion, spoke 
in a tone which so attracted Menshikov’s attention 
that he sent away his servants, and pointing to a 
chair, went on with his toilet. 

‘Well, what’s the matter, Colonel?’ 

‘It is about a criminal I am delivering to you.’ 

‘A criminal? What criminal ?’ 

‘Her name is Marie Danilovna. She calls her- 
self the Countess Hamilton now.’ 

Menshikov was at his side in a moment, and his 
eyes sparkled. 

‘Countess Hamilton? You are jesting! You 
are calling some woman’s folly, a crime!’ 
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‘Countess Hamilton has committed crimes, and 
I may add that her crimes are of the most odious 
description. And if you will listen to me, I can 
furnish proof of my charges.’ 

‘T am listening—Explain.’ 

Then Eckhoff began. 

‘You know that I come from the North of 
Sweden. I was twenty-four years old when I fell 
in love with a young girl whose parents were friends 
of my family. That girl was Marie Danilovna. She 
accepted my vows of love, and I was wrong to take 
advantage of the fact that it was very easy for us to 
arrange to be alone together. By all that is holy— 
it was my intention to marry her. She always re- 
fused me, saying that her father had made other 
plans for her, and would certainly refuse his consent. 
It became more difficult to hide matters as time went 
on. ‘There is only one way of forcing my father 
to allow me to marry you,” she said, one day. “ Let 
us run away! Let us disappear for some months. 
My father will be very angry at first, then he will 
be sorry. When he has searched for me, he will be 
glad to see me, and will forgive me!” 

‘It cost me dear to leave my home and friends ; 
but Marie Danilovna desired it, so the next night 
we drove away in a light vehicle I had been to 
procure. We drove towards Vekzny in Courland, 
where I had friends of whose hospitality I was sure. 
But it is a long way to Vekzny and my purse was 
but poorly supplied, and we did not get along very 
quickly. And Marie’s condition was more serious 
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than she had led me to believe; and one evening 
we had to stop and take refuge in the first cottage 
we came to. The man was away and his wife, a 
good old woman, gave up her own bed to Marie 
Danilovna. A big strong healthy boy was born 
almost immediately. ‘He will surely live to be a 
hundred years old,” I said to the old woman when 
I saw the child. What a mistake! The minutes 
of his little life were already counted.’ 


Eckhoff was silent for a few minutes to master 
his emotion, then he went on. ‘This then is 
Marie Danilovna’s first crime! A crime so horrible 
that if I had not seen it . 

‘You saw it?’ asked Menshikov. 

‘I saw it—It was in the middle of the sighs 
the old woman had gone to sleep at a neighbour’s 
and I slept on some straw at the foot of the bed. 
A strange noise woke me, a kind of stifled cry, 
something not human. I opened my eyes and by 
the little light that there was, I saw Marie Dani- 
lovna sitting up,—her expression was horrible— 
holding the child by the neck and strangling it with 
both hands! 

‘T tried to rise, to call—it seemed as if I were in 
some bad dream, I could not move !—At last a cry 
escaped from me and I rushed forward. ‘‘ Marie,” 
I cried, “are you mad? You are killing the 
child!” 


“She looked at me and smiled—I can see her 
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now, I was frozen—and then in strident tones, she 
said : | 

‘“ Ves, I have killed the child!—my child !—Go 
away! Leave me! What dol care? I will not 
have any children. I hate them, I hate them!”’ 


And Menshikov, who had marched through the 
blood of twenty battles, shuddered as Eckhoff spoke. 

‘Execrable creature, you ought to have killed 
her at once as one kills a viper! A woman who 
hates her own children is not a woman but a devil, 
a monster!’ 

‘And because it seemed like some devil boasting 
of a terrible crime, I had to flee, the temptation to 
kill her was so great!’ 

Menshikov shook his head. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘she was young and beautiful and 
you had loved her. I should have done as you 
did. I should not have had the courage to have 
killed her. However, she has, you say, repeated the 
crime, and this puts all your tenderness for her out 
of the question ?’ 

‘Yes, Prince. Six years ago chance led me near 
Marie Danilovna at that time the mistress of Ivan 
Federovitsh, with whom she was living at Pavlovo 
near Nijni Novgorod. 

‘Prince Ivan Federovitsh was a brave man if not 
very intelligent. I remember he died there... 
the result of an illness brought on rescuing his wife 
who had fallen into the lake, with her child ; 
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‘ And the child ?’ 

‘Had ceased to live, when brought to the bank, 
in his mother’s arms!’ 

‘I understand, a repetitition of the Vekzny 
crime |’ 

‘I had seen Marie Danilovna, when passing 
through Pavlovo, and I had warned her that I should 
be her open enemy if I heard of the death of her 
second child.’ 

‘And it was your bounden duty, sir! and yet you 
did hear of his death, and held your tongue!’ 

‘Because I had no positive proof of the second 
crime and she would have denied it, but I was 
convinced and | was determined that she should 
not escape me. I had sworn to her by Our Lady 
and the Saints, and I swore to myself that night 
and day I would watch her actions, that I would be 
the instrument of an avenging God! And I have 
watched, I have kept my oath! 

‘And?’ began Menshikov. 

The Colonel hesitated, he had grown terribly pale. 

‘Come sir, you have just said tha the lover is no 
longer here, remembering his love and veiling his 
eyes, but the instrument of a God who will not let 
such nameless wickedness go unpunished ! 

‘For the third time then, Marie Danilova has 
broken the law both human and divine. Is that so? 
When? and how? Speak!’ 

‘Last Thursday, five days ago,’ Eckhoff said, 
‘Marie Danilovna gave birth prematurely to a 
female child.’ 
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‘Then the tigress has altered her methods. She 
no longer waits for her children to see the light of 
day! How do you know this?’ 

‘A woman told me. For five years she has 
been in the Countess’s household. I placed her 
there and paid her to keep watch, and spy !’ 

‘The woman’s name ?’ 

‘Masha.’ 

‘What became of the body ?’ 

‘You will find it at the bottom of the disused 
well at the end of the orchard.’ 

‘Who placed it there ?’ 

‘Marie Danilovna herself, the same night.’ 

‘The same night? She had the strength to drag 
herself as far as that! The orchard is a good way 
from the house! That will do, Colonel, in a few 
moments the Tsar will know all, and justice will 
be done! If you will use my carriage to return to 
St. Petersburg it is at your disposal. I shall not 
leave Peterhof to-day.’ 

Menshikov rose. Eckhoff did not rise. ‘ Well?’ 
asked Menshikov, ‘is there something further you 
wish to tell me?’ 

‘No, Prince!’ said Eckhoff, ‘1 have nothing 
more to say, but I would like to ask you, if you 
would have done what I have done, if you had 
been in my place?’ and he wiped his brow, on which 
stood great drops of perspiration. Menshikov held 
out his hand, ‘Let this be my answer!’ he said, 
and his voice was very grave. ‘What do you 
think? No one gives his hand to a man he despises ! 
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Your conscience is your guide and you will have 
helped to rid the Tsaritza of a bitter enemy—and 
the world of an infamous creature! You can carry 
your head high!’ 

Eckhoff withdrew, and his head was on his breast. 
Menshikov watched him go. -* Pool,’ he ‘said... (4 
warrant he is already regretting his deed!’ And 
Menshikov was right. Eckhoff not only re- 
gretted what he had done, but he never forgave 
himself and before six months had passed he was 
killed in Denmark. 


Menshikov went straight to the Tsar and 
demanded and obtained an hour’s private audience. 
Peter listened to the end without interrupting 
him with a movement or a word—and except that 
his face twitched nervously from time to time, he 
showed no sign that he was hearing anything but 
the ordinary news of every day. When Menshikov 
had finished he asked if the Tsaritza had been told. 

‘No, Sire! on my honour, no!’ 

Peter rose and said, ‘ Because of your discretion— 
meritorious in a manner of speaking, I pardon you 
for forcing me to hand a woman whom you hate and 
I love, over to the executioner. Enough! Until 
further orders not a word is to be said on the subject 
to any one.’ 

‘I will be silent, Sire!’ 

‘Now go to Sotov and tell him that there will be 
a Conclave to-night. 
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‘A Conclave, Sire ?’ 
‘Yes, you do not understand now, but you will 
later on.’ 


It is necessary to give some explanation about 
the Conclave ordered by the Tsar at the very 
moment he had heard that his mistress had done 
a deed which deserved the death-penalty. 

Villebois the historian, has given us the most 
curious documents on Peter’s private policy. He 
used to keep a certain number of fools and jesters 
to amuse him. Count Sotov was among the 
number. Sotov, whose only merit consisted in 
being able to drink like a fish and that he had 
taught the Tsar writing for which he imagined that 
his former pupil owed him a certain amount of 
gratitude, was always busy pleading for any high 
post that was vacant at the moment. He proffered 
his request for the hundredth time one day and 
the Tsar answered: ‘I give in! Your services 
must be rewarded! I will make you Knés-Papa!’ 
(ce. the Prince Pope) a joke of questionable taste 
on the part of Peter, who was orthodox. 

Sotov was justly surprised. 

‘You are making fun of me! That isa Church 
dignity !’ 

‘What does it matter if I choose to give it to 
you, with gold and a palace thrown in?’ 

And the Tsar ordered it to be proclaimed that 
Sotov should be recognised as Knés-Papa from that 
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day. And he was installed by the Tsar himself in 
a palace on the banks of the Neva in the Tartar 
quarter. They drank and dined and after dinner 
they proceeded to elect cardinals chosen from among 
all sorts of people of St. Petersburg and, by the 
Tsar's desire, from those suspected of hostility. 
After the nomination of the cardinals they sent to 
fetch them. As they arrived one by one they were 
conducted to an ante-room and dressed in a long 
red cloak and cap of the same colour, and were 
then conducted to the hall called the consistory, 
furnished with casks arranged as seats all round 
the hall. The Knés-Papa perched on a throne 
made of barrels of wine, received the cardinals 
who bowed before him to the ground and pre- 
sented him with a large goblet filled with brandy 
saying, ‘O Most Reverend, open thy mouth and 
swallow and thou wilt say wonderful things!’ 
When the cardinals were assembled they went to 
the Hall of the Conclave where they had to remain 
until they were all agreed on certain questions 
posed by the Knés-Papa, who was then pleased to 
dissolve the meeting. Arranged round the hall 
were as many beds as there were cardinals, and 
these beds were separated by casks sawn through 
the middle, and filled with bottles and food to eat. 
Every kind of indecency and obscenity was com- 
mitted in this assembly which lasted three days and 
three nights, and every kind of foolishness was 
uttered. But among all this silliness, the Tsar was 
sometimes able to gather the truth from men who 
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had been drinking much wine and brandy and he 
reckoned on this. This feast had already taken 
place three times in St. Petersburg—if an orgy can 
be called a feast—when news came that Peterhof 
was going to be honoured with a sitting of the 
Conclave. 

The Kues-Papa was sent for, and received from 
the Tsar a list of all those to be made cardinals. 
‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘You have convoked some women 
this time, that will be much more amusing!’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Tsar, ‘it will be gay!’ 

‘But this one, the Countess of Hamilton is ill, 
you know, and she will not come.’ 

‘Don’t bother yourself about her—I will invite 
her myself, and she will come,’ replied the Tsar. 


Marie Danilovna was reading a French novel, 
as she lay on the sofa in her boudoir when she 
heard the sound of the well-known footsteps. It 
was the Tsar coming to pay his daily visit. It was 
his habit to kiss her, and then to sit down beside 
her. He kissed her as usual, but did not sit down. 

‘I am ina hurry, Countess,’ he said. 

‘Ah!’ she said and made a slight grimace to 
show her displeasure. He .continued, ‘ You will 
be able to make up a little of the time which I 
cannot spare you this morning. There will bea 
conclave this evening. They have told you 
perhaps that it will be a very gay party because | 
have decided to have women among my guests. It 
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is an innovation, I allow! You will come, chére 
amie ? 
‘Excuse me Sire, I am still far from well and— 
‘I insist on your acceptance,’ said the Tsar drily. 
Marie Danilovna bent her head in acknowlege- 
ment. ‘Then I accept,’ she murmured. 
‘This evening then, Countess, this evening!’ 


It was a splendid feast, that conclave at Peterhof, 
the principal guests were charming women and 
young nobles. This meeting was arranged for the 
worship of Bacchus and Venus and was not a 
ridiculous parody on the church ceremony. And 
nobody complained except Count Sotoy who 
grumbled that the conclave was no longer what it 
had been. Marie Danilovna sat on the Tsar’s left 
hand with Menshikov facing her. Nothing 
remarkable had taken place when the banquet was 
three parts finished. They ate, drank, laughed and 
talked, nothing more. Peter had never been more 
amiable to the Countess of Hamilton. And never 
had the Countess been more charming and pretty. 
But the wines of France and Spain were flowing in 
abundance. And Marie Danilovna began to feel 
the effects quickly, for sometimes a servant, but 
more often the Tsar himself, filled her glass. ‘You 
will make me drunk, Sire!’ 

‘We are all going to be drunk,’ said the Tsar, 
‘and we shall laugh all the more! Your health 
Countess !’ 
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Marie Danilovna had no idea of the plot that 
was being laid for her by her august lover. The 
fumes of the wine and spirits mounted to her brain, 
and took entire possession of her. 

Drunkeness is sometimes a friend to the unhappy 
but it is always an enemy to the guilty ; it quickens 
their memory, ‘and makes them confess. And 
Marie Danilovna confessed. Peter held her in his 
arms and whispered soft in her ear, ‘words of 
love,’ they thought who saw the scene. They were 
no words of love he said to her. ‘Is it true, Marie 
Danilovna, that you hate children? Is it true that 
you have killed those that heaven sent you ?’ 

She trembled and tore herself from his embrace ; 
instinct was fighting against delirium. But that was 
just a flash. Drunkenness again took complete 
possession of her. And with a spasmodic burst 
of laughter and looking him straight in the eyes 
she said, ‘Ah, you know it? Yes, I killed this one, 
as I did the other two, because—yes, it is true. | 
hate children, I strangled the first, and I drowned 
the second, and the third, I—.’ The Tsar’s hand 
was on her mouth, and she spoke no further. It 
was a brutal blow, and blood spurted from it as 
Peter said in a voice of thunder, ‘ Take this woman 
to her bed until it is time to take her to the 


scaffold |’ 


The body of the third child was found according 
to the directions given by Masha in the disused 
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well in the orchard at Peterhof. And in the 
chests belonging to the Countess they found some 
blood-stained clothes. She denied everything. 

‘Prince Menshikov has done this to ruin me,’ 
she told her judges. ‘It was he who placed the child 
in the well and the clothes in my chests!’ 

‘And your first child,’ asked the president. ‘Did 
Prince Menshikov strangle it at Vekzny? Was it 
he who drowned the second in the Pavlovo lake ?’ 

She did not reply, but she must have thought: 
‘Eckhoff has spoken. I am lost!’ 

And she fell senseless to the ground. 

Catherine, with her kind good heart, implored 
the Tsar not to send her to the scaffold. 

‘If this woman had sinned against me only, I 
would pardon her,’ he replied, ‘but her crimes are 
an outrage against God, and I shall not stand 
between her and the law.’ 

Her sentence was to be beheaded for ‘having 
made away with three of her children.’ The Tsar 
was present at the execution. They saw him speak 
to the executioner, they thought he was saying, ‘Do 
not kill her!’ They were mistaken. The lovely 
head fell beneath the axe. Peter picked it up him- 
self and bent towards it saying, ‘Good-bye.’ And 
making the sign of the cross three times he strode 
away. 
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CATTEREDabout Europeduring the seven- 

teenth and eighteenth centuries, there were 

many diplomatists, of no definite nationality 
whose principal occupation seems to have been 
the arrangement of royal marriages. They were 
recognised political agents visiting one court after 
another, inventing schemes, and elaborating com- 
binations after consultation with books and family- 
trees, and who threw themselves heart and soul into 
their work. In 1707 a diplomatist of this kind was 
representing Denmark at the Court of Vienna. His 
name was Ukdrbig and he was a baron. He was 
trying to arrange the marriage of Charles VI of 
Spain (afterwards Emperor) with a daughter of the 
House of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel. Just then 
Huyssen, the tutor of the Tsarevitsh Alexis, was 
passing through Vienna. There were still two 
daughters of the Wolfenbuttel house to settle in life ; 
and Uhrbig, confiding his cares to Huyssen, per- 
suaded the latter that it would be a great advantage 
for everyone concerned if these two sisters should 
occupy the thrones of Austria and Russia." Peter 
the Great was approached, and welcomed the idea 
of an alliance which would place his son on an 
equality with the German Emperor. The old Duke 


1 Cf Vestnik Evropi, Mai and June 1872; Revue des Denx 
Moudes, 1880. 
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of Brunswick had been fortunate in settling his 
grand-daughters: Elizabeth would be crowned 
Empress later on—Charlotte had been brought up 
at the court of the King of Poland, Augustus of 
Saxony ; Antoinette was still a child. The Duke 
had cherished the idea of giving Charlotte to 
Charles XII, the hero on whom the eyes of Europe 
had been fixed, but things had not turned out as he 
had desired ; the King of Sweden and the Tsar of 
Russia had begun that terrible conflict for the 
supremacy of the north, and the Duke’s advisers 
dallied to gain time. The young girl was to belong 
to one or the other according to the latest victory, 
and neither of the warriors troubled himself about 
her in the least. Her fate was decided by the 
victory of Pultava; and the Duke hesitated no 
longer. He sent Schleinitz to meet Uhrbig at 
Eisenach to arrange the marriage in the name of 
the Tsar. It was settled that the Princess should 
be allowed to keep the Lutheran faith, that her 
court should be German, and that her cousin and 
friend, the Princess of East Frisia, should accompany 
her so that she should not find herself quite alone 
on arriving in a strange country. The two agents 
fought each clause of the settlement, and the affair 
_ was well spread abroad. The marriage was spoken 
about openly in Germany and the Tsarevitsh was 
displeased at learning his fate from the newspapers 
before he had been consulted on the matter. He 
was troubled, and his position was delicate, for while 
his father’s wish admitted of no refusal, he would be 
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the first among Russian princes to bring home a 
foreign bride, and moreover a heretic, to his holy 
city of Moscow! This was very distasteful to the 
son of Eudoxia, whose mind was wedded to things 
of the past. He hoped against hope that something 
would turn up to recall him home where he might 
himself choose a wife from among the women 
brought up in his own faith, as his ancestors had 
done before him. It is not hard to imagine the pic- 
tures the little princess conjured up of the terrors of 
the life-long exile in Russia to which she had been 
sentenced. She was only sixteen years old and 
she had been brought up at the Courts of Saxony 
and Poland, in the midst of comparatively luxurious 
and elegant surroundings. It meant separation 
from all that was dear to her, and pleasant in her 
life. She pictured her future husband as a second 
Tsar Peter whose peculiarities had scandalised all 
the courts of Europe. Contemporary historians 
spoke of the strange traveller, as one speaks to-day 
of some African Chieftain whose habits agree but 
ill with European civilisation. Manteuffel tells of 
a dinner given to the Tsar by the King of Prussia, 
at Berlin, and remarks that on that occasion he 
abstained from certain eccentricities which were 
almost expected of him. 

Nothing, however, happened to put an end to 
the negotiations, which were distasteful to both 
bride and bridegroom. A meeting was arranged 
to take place at Wiesbaden, where the Tsarevitsh 
was to take the waters in 1710. The impression 
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Alexis made upon Charlotte was more pleasant than 
the impression she made upon him, He was good- 
looking, and the most her biographers say about her 
was that she had a certain dignity to compensate 
for a want of beauty. She had learnt her lesson 
well, and was now willing and almost anxious to see 
in the stranger some prince from the land of dreams. 
Alexis still strove to escape from his fate. His 
father had once promised to allow him to choose 
his own wife, on condition that she should be a 
foreigner. He returned to Dresden and pretended 
to be very busy looking about for an heiress. 
Prince Furstenberg coveted the Imperial Alliance 
for his own daughter, and spared no effort to bring 
it about. The Tsarevitsh found himself at the 
young lady’s side at dinner, for the Prince had 
bribed the servants in the Russian suite to safe- 
guard his daughter’s interests. It appears that 
Alexis’s hesitation gave rise to many intrigues 
among the women of high society during the 
autumn of 1710, and that a feverish correspondence 
took place between the wives of Ambassadors. 
Furstenberg ordered two performances in French 
(a language the Tsarevitsh does not appear to have 
understood), and the Tsarevitsh’s indifference to 
women caused general comment. His heart seemed 
to be in another world, listening to the holy bells of 
the Kremlin. Peter, however, was not so easily to 
be put off. Alexis received his father’s Imperial 
Command to ask the Queen of Poland for Charlotte’s 


hand in marriage. He obeyed at once, but made 
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no effort to disguise his unwillingness. Princess 
Charlotte wrote to her mother that she was happy 
in having carried out her parents’ desires ; adding, 
that the Tsarevitsh seemed ‘quite indifferent to 
women,’ which of course meant, when rightly in- 
terpreted, that he had been indifferent to her. 
Alexis, on the other hand, wrote to Jakov Ignatiev 
a letter in which he appeared quite resigned. ‘As 
my father will not allow me to marry a Russian, 
this lady will do as well as another. She is a kind 
creature, I should find none better.’ 

Alexis now returned to his studies, and the 
marriage contract was drawn up in the spring 
of 1711. Schleinitz presented it to the Tsar at 
Yavorof where he was making preparations for his 
campaign against the Turks, and for celebrating 
the public acknowledgment of his own marriage with 
Catherine. While the intermediary was present- 
ing his compliments and wishing future happiness 
to the young couple, the Tsar was examining 
some new mathematical instruments: however, 
Schleinitz gained favour, remained in the Tsar’s 
service and shortly afterwards was sent on 
a mission to Hanover; that was Peter’s way of 
making use of the men whom he found at his hand. 

The Elector of Saxony, King of Poland, held his 
Court at Torgau on the Elbe, within reach of the 
operations in Mecklenburg. On 14th October 1711, 
when the autumnal days were shortening, Charlotte 
left the Cathedral where the wife of Martin Luther 


sleeps her last sleep. The windows of the old Castle 
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were shut to the fading daylight, and torchlight 
shone through the great hall hung with velvet. 
The Tsar, the Queen of Poland, the Wolfenbuttel 
family, surrounded the bride; a Russian priest had 
said the prayers prescribed by the Greek Orthodox 
Church; he addressed the bride in Latin; she 
offered herself to a sacrifice she did not understand. 
The Chancellor Golovkin held the Imperial crown 
over the girl’s head, according to Orthodox custom. 
Two days were given up to rejoicings, and on the 
third day the Tsar left, having ordered his son to 
goto Thorn to prepare quarters for 30,000 Russians 
who were entering Pomerania. Alexis took his wife 
back to Wolfenbuttel ; the small Court made merry, 
and Leibnitz who had been mixed up in the affair, 
composed some acrostics and a few verses in French. 
On 7th November, the Tsarevitsh returned to his 
post at Thorn, and a month later Charlotte left 
her own German home to join her husband in 
Pomerania. 

Then began her wretched life of neglect and misery. 
In spite of himself Alexis was forced to follow his 
father to the siege of Stettin. The first year of 
her married life, when girls of her age are full of 
happiness, Charlotte followed the army wagons 
across the dreary country watered by the Vistula. 
No country is so melancholy as this country, the 
dreary marshes of Eastern Prussia, with its long low 
grey horizon dropping into a cold, cold sea, without 
any relief or light. The muddy river flows between 
naked banks, reflecting afar off some outline of rude ° 
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ramparts, or heaps of red brick. The long wars of 
Sweden and Poland had left but a few ruined hamlets, 
inhabited by pedling Jews, and echoing the noise 
of Cossacks, and the passing of the Russian guns. 
The Princess wrote: ‘I live in a convent opposite 
a half-burnt house, which is empty ; sometimes | 
am visited by some of the Polish nobles from the 
country districts.’ 

She suffered much misery in this sad setting, the 
kind of misery that the Tsar’s daughter-in-law 
should not have been called upon to suffer. She 
did not receive her income, and was reduced to 
wonder how she would get food. She could not 
obey the Tsar’s orders, because she had neither 
carriage nor horses, when he wrote that she was 
to follow the reserves to Elbing. Her people, 
Germans, began to intrigue; their only recreation 
seemed to be scandal and intrigue. A chamberlain 
‘was promoted, and tongues at once began to wag, 
so that Charlotte was afraid that these stories reach- 
ing the Tsarevitsh’s ear, would be the cause of 
barbarous tragedies. She was fond of her husband, 
but had no illusions ; she loved him simply because 
it was her duty ; he spent his few nights at Thorn 
in drinking bouts. What an experience for a child 
of seventeen; alone, without advice or help, and 
surrounded by greedy egoistical people, not know- 
ing how to ward off danger, but trying to be discreet 
and courageous! She gave expression to her suffer- 
ing in the letters she wrote to her mother, from 
Elbing. 
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‘The world is full of sadness, and fate reserves 
great misery for me in the future. I have known 
no real happiness since my early childhood. If by 
chance some joy seems to be coming my way, it 
soon gets turned aside. I am afraid when I think 
of the future, and my sorrow comes from one so 
near to me that I cannot complain. Everything I 
see, no matter in what condition of life, teaches me 
that one cannot fight against fate, for every one 
must suffer as long as he remains in this world.’ 

Six months later, she is more precise in her 
statements. 

‘I am married to a man who has never loved me 
and who loves me now less than ever. I am de- 
voted to him because it is my duty to be so. The 
Tsar is kind to me, and his wife appears to like me 
but in reality she hates me. My position. is 
terrible.’ 

The Russian troops left Elbing, and Charlotte 
received orders to follow them to Riga. Before 
burying herself in Russia, the little German princess, 
seized with home-sickness, fled to Wolfenbuttel 
and spent the winter there 1712-13. In the spring 
the Tsar returned from Hanover, and started his 
daughter-in-law on her way to Petersburg, giving 
her some thousands of florins for carriages. The 
simple old Duke Anthony wrote to Leibnitz, ‘My 
grand-daughter is leaving Europe.’ 

In June 1713 the princess arrived in her future 
capital. She had a great reception, the chief 


officials of the Empire went to meet her on the 
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river and she crossed the Neva in a boat hung with 
purple and cloth of gold. The Tsaritza offered her 
a dish of pearls according to an ancient custom. 
She found her husband absent, at Ladoga, and 
he only returned at the end of the summer. Alexis 
was worn out and tired with the work to which his 
father had condemed him for the past year and 
happy to enjoy the little rest which for the moment 
was his only ambition. He seemed glad of his 
wife’s warm welcome and so far responded to the 
cordiality of her affection as to plunge her into the 
extremes of illusion. ‘I love him madly,’ she wrote 
to her mother—and her hopes of becoming a mother 
herself had not deceived her. But after a few weeks 
Alexis again sank into his coarse debauches. He 
sought oblivion of the fearful darkness in his life, 
in the brutality of drink. He gave himself up to it 
completely, spending entire nights with nobles of his 
own age, and coming home only to terrify Charlotte 
with scenes of violence and disgust. Later on his 
valet de chambre gave evidence of his life at this time. 

‘The Tsarevitsh,’ he said, ‘had been invited some- 
where ; he came home drunk and went to his wife’s 
room; thence he returned to his own apartment, 
and spoke excitedly saying that it was Golovkin 
and his sons who had tied him to that devil of a 
woman; that every time he went to her room she 
made him angry and refused to receive him, “ May I 
die,” he said, “if I do not pay Golovkin for this !”’ 
As for Alexander (Golovkin’s son) and Troubetzkoi 
who persuaded the T’sar to consent to the marriage, 
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‘I will stick their heads on the palings,” he said. 
The valet told him he must be mad to talk in that 
fashion ; if anyone heard him, they would carry his 
words to the Boyards, and they would come near 
him no more. Then Alexis exclaimed: ‘‘ When 
that time comes, when I| shall have no father I will 
whisper a word to the bishops and the bishops will 
tell the priests and the priests will tell the people. 
Then, whether they wish it or no, I shall be Tsar!” 
The valet was silent—the Tsarevitsh went to his 
room to pray and the valet withdrew. The next 
morning Alexis called the valet and asked him: 
“Was I angry with someone last night? Did 
I chatter when I was drunk?” The valet told him 
what he had said and he answered : “‘ Everyone has 
his hours of drunkenness and says stupid words. 
What annoys me is that I get angry and talk and 
am sorry for it afterwards. I beg you not to repeat 
what you heard me say. But no one would believe 
you if you did. I should deny it and you would be 
tortured,” and then he laughed.’ 

That was Charlotte’s husband. The quarrels 
generally arose from want of money. The princess 
had great difficulty in keeping her German Court. 
Her heart bled when she saw the sufferings of her 
faithful friends exiled for her sake : and the sufferings 
were real, for life was difficult, and necessities some- 
times short under the conditions imposed upon her 
people by the Tsar. 

St. Petersburg was then only a wharf on marsh 


land : the city was just being built and princes and 
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nobles quarrelled for the houses, while the servants 
slept in the open air, under an inclement sky. The 
Tsar himself set the example, he would build the 
city on the bodies of his workmen, like the 
conquerors of olden times. The courtiers and 
foreigners, frozen to the bone in the mud of the 
Neva, cursed this madness under their breath. 
This is how Charlotte took the seed of the disease 
which was to carry her off. She disliked the coarse 
manners of her new surroundings: during the 
Christmas festivities, many people came to eat and 
drink with her husband, and she had to wait upon 
everybody according to custom, and remain stand- 
ing for hours while they ate noisily. Then the 
Tsarevitsh set out for Carlsbad without telling her 
anything about his departure until the carriage was 
at the door when he said, ‘Goodbye, I am going to 
Carslbad.’ This was three weeks before her con- 
finement. The Tsar and Catherine were at that 
time in Finland. Charlotte was thus alone, and 
given over to three Russian women who watched 
her suspiciously to see that there should be no 
changing of children! Her letters to her mother 
are full of despair, ‘I am the victim of my family, 
but my family gets no advantage, while I am dying 
from grief.’ 

Little Nathalia was born in July 1714, and 
Charlotte had some consolation in the child’s 
presence; Six months passed by, and Alexis 
returned without having written to her even once. 


He seemed full of affection for her on his return 
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and she had a moment’s happiness. In the winter 
of 1715, however, the separation was public and 
irrevocable, and Alexis took into his house as his 
mistress Euphrosyne who played such a part in his 
life. Charlotte bore this affront in patience. 
Weber, the Hanoverian Minister, says in his 
memoirs that ‘the poor princess bears her grief 
bravely—the walls alone witness her tears.’ But 
she bent under the terrible suffering and had no 
strength to withstand ill-health. On the 12th of 
October 1715 she gave birth to a son who received 
the name of Peter ; it was a moment of joy for her 
to have given an heir to the Empire, at least she 
thought it such. At the same time, her sister the 
Empress of Austria gave birth to a child and 
sorrowed that her child was a girl: this child was 
Maria Theresa ! 

Four days after her confinement Charlotte was 
seized with terrible pains, she bore them with 
fortitude and looked upon her sufferings as a deliver- 
ance. The doctors sent by the Tsar on the 20th 
found her unconscious, and dying. Her one 
expressed wish had been that her friend the Princess 
of East Frisia should have the charge of her 
children, she had arranged for her German followers 
and had written a letter to the Tsar, a touching 
letter of thanks and forgiveness to all. Peter 
himself, very ill, was taken to her bed side, he had 
always been kind to her, apart from his moments 
of despotism ; he seemed to understand her resigna- 


tion, and he is supposed to have said afterwards 
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that his son was not worthy of the wife God had 
given him. On the 21st the doctors prescribed 
some medicine, which the princess waved aside 
saying, ‘Ah, let me die in peace!’ She passed 
away during the night—her age was twenty-one. 
Everyone said, and it was repeated far and wide, 
that she had died of grief. Her funeral was 
according to her rank, poor reward for death 
brought on by worry. That extraordinary man 
Peter, was present at the post mortem examination 
and followed all the details with attention. The 
body was laid in state in the Great Hall hung with 
red velvet, and a black boat hung with crape bore 
the princess across the river to the citadel which 
Peter had built for himself and his family and this 
little foreign princess was its first occupant. The 
building was unfinished, for the Tsar’s city was not 
yet ready for either the living or the dead. Charlotte 
had to wait some time for the oblivion she had 
longed for. The sadness of her story seized the 
popular imagination to such an extent that legends 
were woven round her name. People felt that 
some reparation was due to the girl buried among 
the northern snows. Fifty years later there appeared 
in France some memoirs relating the flight of 
Princess Charlotte ; they said that she had reached 
Louisiana with a French officer she had loved, and 
that she lived long and happily on the prairies of 
Florida.!. The romantic story of the supposed death 
of this unhappy little princess, her elopment and 


1 Cf De Vogté E. M., Le fils de Pierre le Grand, Paris 1884, p. 
61 : Revue des Deux Mondes, 1880, 1881, 1883. 
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subsequent life, is sufficiently interesting to be 
related here. 

Two ladies, a middle aged woman and a girl of 
about eleven, apparently motfien and daughter, were 
seated on a bench in the gardens of the Tuileries 
conversing in German so as not to be understood 
by passers-by. Someone, however, who was taking 
a stroll and had leisurely come past their bench 
seemed to be familiar with the foreign tongue, for 
when his ear caught the sounds his attention was 
immediately arrested. He was of the same age as 
the lady on the bench, and his walk and bearing 
clearly betokened him the soldier in civilian 
attire. He had been watching the pair from a 
distance and now he approached and, standing still, 
began to scrutinise their faces with an air of wonder 
and surprise. The elderly woman lifted her eyes, 
and her gaze met that of the stranger. He was, 
however, evidently no stranger to her, for she 
started, swift recognition clearly expressed in her 
eyes, which she immediately dropped feinging in- ig 
difference. But, brief as that look had been, it 
was sufficient for the man to recognise the lady in 
his turn. Amazement and incredulity were clearly 
depicted on his countenance. 

‘You, madame!’ he exclaimed. ‘Is it possible!’ 
The mother—for they were mother and daughter— 
quickly left her seat, and, leading the man aside, 
implored him not to speak in the presence of her 
child, who was ignorant of her secret and her past.’ 


* Cf Bulau, P., Personnages énigmatiques, Paris 1869, vol. ii, P3375 
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‘It is useless my pretending I do not recognise 
you,’ she said. ‘Besides, I owe a debt of 
gratitude to your mother, who was once instru- 
mental in helping me to escape from a life which 
was worse than hell thus enabling me to gain 
freedom, happiness and love. Come to-morrow, 
and I will tell you all I have gone through ever 
since I left my husband and the Russian Court, 
and how I was joined by the man whom I had 
loved in silence, and whom, after the death of the 
Tsarevitsh, my first husband, | married. Come 
and be introduced to him ; but promise me to keep 
this matter a secret and not to inform his majesty, 
the King of France, of my presence here for at 
least another three months.’ The soldier bowed 
and promised to obey her request. By the deep 
‘respect he showed the lady it was evident that she 
was of very high rank. And, indeed, she was a 
Princess who, under different circumstances, would 
have become Empress of Russia ; while the gentle- 
man with whom she was conversing in the gardens 
of the Tuileries, in 1730, was the famous Marshal 
Maurice of Saxony, son of Aurora of Koenigsmark 
and King Augustus the Strong. Princess Charlotte 
Christine Sophie had been sacrificed on the altar of 
politics and family ambition and—hardly out of 
her teens—thrown into the arms of a semi-civilised 
barbarian, a drunkard and a savage, who looked 
askance at the innovations and reforms of his 
father, and who hated everything European, modern 
and civilised. The Tsar himself held his daughter- 
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in-law, whose virtue and education had charmed 
him, in great esteem, but not so his son and heir 
Prince Alexis. Not only had Charlotte failed to 
exercise any influence upon her Royal spouse, but 
the latter even treated her with manifest contempt 
and brutality. He was narrow-minded, his intel- 
lectual life having been limited to the subtleties of 
Byzantine theology ; and whilst showing none of 
his father’s enthusiasm for the latter’s many 
reforms, he equalled him in his excesses and 
debaucheries.’ The cultured wife of the Russian 
Prince passed her life in misery in the seclusion of 
her apartments, while her husband inhabited 
another suite with his mistress, a Finnish servant. 
Father and son seem both to have had a pre- 
dilection for vulgar, coarse beauty. Charlotte’s 
life seems to have been a very Inferno, and she 
dreaded to meet her husband and have intimate 
relationship with a ruffian devoid of chivalrous 
feelings and noble sentiments. Alexis is supposed 
to have gone so far as to allow himself to lay hands 
on his wife. It must be borne in mind that the 
Tsarevitsh was both a Slav and a Romanov and 
that he lived in the Russia of the eighteenth 
century, where flogging and beating one’s wife was 
quite don ¢on. What wonder therefore that the 
lovely and miserable little German Princess sought 
consolation elsewhere. A French officer, named 
D’Aubant, who had come to the Russian Court 
among the many foreigners whom Peter was 
constantly inviting to that European China which 
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he was endeavouring to modernise, had won the 
heart of the unhappy Charlotte. So far, however, 
their liaison had remained on the spiritual and 
intellectual plane. It had been a love of the head 
and the heart. But one day the brutal Alexis, in 
spite of the fact that the Princess was exceznte, 
kicked her so violently that she fainted, and when 
she was taken to her room the doctors despaired of 
saving her life. Unconcernedly the Tsarevitsh 
left for his country residence. This indifference of 
her husband proved her fortune, for the Princess 
did not die but gave birth to a still-born child. 
At that moment the famous Countess Aurora of 
Koenigsmark, favourite of King Augustus of Poland 
and mother of Maurice of Saxony, was her guest. 
The two women now decided to avail themselves 
of the opportunity and release the unhappy wife 
from her prison. 

Countess Aurora consequently wrote to Alexis 
informing him that his wife and child were dead, 
and the Prince at once gave orders that the 
Princess should be buried without any pomp or 
ceremony. Peter the Great was away on his 
travels, and with the help of two of the ladies-in- 
waiting a log of wood was placed in the coffin and 
buried in the princess’s stead, whilst the latter was 
kept in hiding for a few days until she was able to 
escape to Paris, accompanied by a faithful German 
servant, who was said to be her father. Here 
she remained only a short time, and soon left for 
Luisiana. Here she was joined by D’Aubant who 
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strove to make her life as comfortable as possible. 
Sometime afterwards she read in the papers the 
announcement of her husband’s death. She was 
now free, her faithful servant was dead and she 
consented to become the wife of D’Aubant. A 
child was born to them, and for ten years the couple 
lived happily in comparative obscurity, free from 
the Court splendour to which the former princess 
had been accustomed but which she never regretted. 
Then D’Aubant fell ill and an operation became 
necessary. The tender wife insisted on their going 
to Paris to consult the physicians. It was then that 
Maurice of Saxony met and recognised the former 
Tsaritza in the gardens of the Tuileries. The 
Marshal kept his word, and although he visited the 
couple from time to time no one was aware of their 
presence in Paris. Inthe meantime D’Aubant had 
succeeded in obtaining a good post with the Indian- 
Company on the Bourbon Island, and one day 
when Maurice of Saxony came to see his friends 
he learned that they had left two days before for 
the Bourbon Island. The Marshal went straight 
to the King of France and informed him of all that 
he knew. His Majesty at once instructed the 
minister of the Marine to give orders to the 
Governor of the Island with regard to a certain 
M. D’Aubant. Husband and wife were to be treated 
with great consideration. A letter was also 
despatched by the French King to Maria Theresa, 
informing her of the romantic and strange story of 
her aunt. The Empress at once offered her aunt 
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her hospitality, on condition that she should separate 
from her husband and child, of whom care would be 
taken. Charlotte refused the Royal hospitality 
for which such a price was to be paid. She remained 
with her husband to his death which occurred in 
1747. Her child having also died, she returned to 
Paris with the intention of going into a covent, 
but her niece, Maria Theresa, offered her a yearly 
pension of 20,000 florins and asked her to settle in 
Brussels. In 1768 the former wife of the Tsarevitsh 
is supposed to have lived at Vitry, near Paris 
under the assumed name of Madame de Moldack.* 
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CHAPTER 1X 
EUPHROSYNE—THE TREACHEROUS MISTRESS OF ALEXIS 


F course it is very probable that the whole 

story is simply romantic fiction—but the 

fact nevertheless remains that the unhappy 
princess suffered much, both in mind and_ body, 
from the treatment she received from her husband. 
In fact the Tsar, on his return from the funeral of 
the Grand Duchess, wrote a letter to his son, which 
while laying stress on his incapacity and his obstinate 
refusal of all means to qualify himself to take up 
his position in the government, was not wanting 
in expressions of good-will and fatherly affection. 
Had Peter always acted towards his son from his 
youth with such temperate justice, he might have 
been rewarded with the knowledge that the Empire 
would not suffer in his successor. The Tsar then 
went on to say that although he had for several 
years often upbraided and chastised him, and 
spoken to him on the subject, yet everything 
seemed useless, for he would do nothing, but stay 
at home and amuse himself, caring little for what 
might happen in the Empire. ‘All this,’ wrote 
Peter, ‘grieves me, and because I know of no 
means of bringing you to your senses I have made 
up my mind to wait but a little longer to see if you 
will not correct yourself. Then if you do not do as 
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I wish, rest assured that I will cut you off from the 
succession, as a blighted branch. Do not imagine 
that I am trying to frighten you, because I have no 
other son. Things happen according to the will of 
God. Ihave not spared my life, and do not spare 
it now when my country and people want me, why 
then should I spare you who are unworthy. It 
were better to have a worthy stranger to succeed 
me; than an unworthy son.’ It is remarkable that 
the Tsar was rather reserved and reasonable in this 
letter. Peter showed a feeling of deep responsibility 
in his rule, and made no mention of the death of 
the Grand-Duchess nor did he touch upon his son’s 
private life. Alexis’s answer began with the burial 
of the Grand-Duchess.? 

‘To-day, 27th October 1715 [O.S.] after the 
burial of my wife,’ he wrote, ‘I read your letter and 
now reply to it; in so far as I am not fit to bear the 
Russian Crown, do what you will, I implore you. 
I know that I am unfit and good for nothing, for 
my memory is all but gone (and without that one 
can do nothing) and weakened as I am by many 
illnesses I am unfit to rule a nation which does not 
desire to be governed by a man like me. Therefore 
I lay no claim to the succession—(may God preserve 
you many years)—and will make none, (God is my 
witness), and I sign this with my own hand.’ 

Two days afterwards the Tsar replied that he 
did not find his son’s letter sincere. He was being 
misled, and would later on undo his father’s work. 

1 Cf. Bulau, p. 341-342. 
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‘ Now change your life at once, and make yourself 
worthy to come after me or—enter a monastery.’ 

To this the Tsarevitsh answered that he was ill 
and begged Peter's permission to choose the 
monastic life. The Tsar, suspicious of dissimula- 
tion, visited his son before going abroad, and found 
him feigning illness in bed, but heard afterwards 
that he left his bed to preside at a banquet. Peter 
gave his son six months to think things over, 
and then ordered him to go to camp or enter a 
monastery. It seemed as if Alexis intended to obey 
his father, but suddenly he disappeared, taking his 
mistress Euphrosyne with him. He was seen in 
KG6nigsberg, but then all traces of the fugitives 
were lost. Alexis had intended going to France or 
Italy, but one of his companions Alexander Kikin 
who with Nikiphor Viazemski, his former tutor, 
had led him astray, advised him to take refuge with 
the Emperor Charles VI, who, it must be remem- 
bered, was the Tsarevitsh’s brother-in-law. He 
did go to Vienna, but naturally could not con- 
ceal his presence. He then went to Ehrenberg, 
a fortress in the Tyrol, and afterwards to the Castle 
St. Elmo near Naples. Peter Tolstoi, and Alexis 
Roumyantzov, found him there. Tolstoi’s arrival at 
St. Elmo was the signal for one of those dreadful 
attacks of fear from which the Tsarevitsh so often 
suffered.‘ Even to be in the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of his father was sufficient to cause one, 
and indeed only an express order from the Tsar 
induced him to receive them at all. On 26th 


* De Vogiié, dc. p. 109, and Vestnik Evropi, Ac. 
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September his condition was most pitiable. ‘ His 
limbs shook with the fear that they were going to 
kill him,’ Daun wrote. He could not endure the 
presence of Captain Roumyantzov who seemed to 
be his evil genius. The envoys handed him a 
letter from the Tsar, dated from Spa 22nd July. 
This was a last warning, and a résumé, as it were, 
of all Alexis’s ill deeds as son and as subject. 

‘Submit, and you may rely on me,’ the Tsar 
wrote, ‘I swear by the justice of God that no punish- 
ment shall touch you; all my love for you still 
exists and shall be yours if you will return and obey 
me. But should you refuse, then by Heaven | will 
curse you and declare you a traitor to your 
sovereign.’ Alexis read the letter; Tolstoi com- 
mented on it at length, imploring with tears and 
threats. The Tsarevitsh replied that he had placed 
himself under the protection of the Emperor to 
escape the wrath of his father, and as to returning 
to Russia, he could say nothing about that until he 
had had time for reflection, then he went back to his 
prison without saying anything further. 

Two days later, Tolstoi saw the Tsarevitsh again 
but nothing resulted from the meeting. He 
threatened and entreated, explaining that he had 
been ordered not to lose sight of the Tsarevitsh, 
and that the Tsar would know how to take him 
alive or dead. Alexis led Daun by the hand into 
an adjoining room and asked him, ‘If my father 
sends forces to take me, can I reckon on the 


Emperor's protection?’ Daun replied that the 
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Emperor was powerful enough to protect those 
who claimed his protection. Alexis was comforted 
by these words but said he was unable to arrive at 
any decision, and that he would write to his father. 

Tolstoi then sent a message to the Tsar that he 
did not hope for much from these interviews, 
‘nothing can overcome,’ he said, ‘such diabolical 
obstinacy.’ The Tsarevitsh was simply gaining 
time, and nothing could be done with him as long 
as he felt sure of the Emperor’s protection. 
Another meeting was arranged for the 3oth but 
Alexis was too ill to be present. Tolstoi had been 
working assiduously, winning over people and 
drawing the net closer round his victim. He was 
prepared to strike several blows simultaneously. 
He had guessed at Daun’s hesitation, Daun him- 
self not being at all sure of the Emperor’s intentions. 
It was necessary for the Tsarevitsh to take refuge 
elsewhere if he would not submit to his father. A 
man named Weinhardt was the intermediary 
between Daun and the Castle of St. Elmo; Tolstoi 
managed to gain the services of this man by paying 
him 160 florins, and he promised to repeat to the 
Tsarevitsh, as if in confidence, what Daun had said. 
He was told to exaggerate Daun’s words and lead 
the prince to believe that he must not rely on 
any protection from the Court of Vienna. Tolstoi 
then discovered that he could overcome the 
Tsarevitsh through Euphrosyne for whom _ his 
passion increased daily and he wrote, ‘Words cannot 
describe how he loves the girl and the tenderness 
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with which he surrounds her. That is his vulernable 
spot.’ Villarceauv in his memoirs is of opinion that 
Tolstoi left Moscow for Naples with the plan already 
formed of working on Alexis through Euphrosyne. 
‘Alexis must be threatened with the loss of 
Euphrosyne!’ said Tolstoi, and Daun replied that 
he had received no order on that subject. ‘One 
can always threaten, the threat will be efficacious, 
not the separation.’ Daun agreed and promised to 
use her removal as a necessary sacrifice. Wein- 
hardt was instructed to let the prisoner know their 
intentions and Tolstoi arranged to go to the Tsare- 
vitsh and inform him that the Tsar was coming to 
Italy ; he knew the fear with which the presence of 
the Tsar always instilled him, even the mere 
thought of his father filled the son with terror. 
‘I arranged,’ wrote Tolstoi, ‘that bad news should 
reach him from all quarters ; Weinhardt took away 
all his hopes of protection from the Emperor. I 
myself, frightened him with his father’s journey to 
Italy, while Daun threatened separation from 
Euphrosyne!’ 

Weinhardt struck the first blow. He was 
extremely conscientious in earning his 160 florins ; 
he told Alexis, as a friend, that ‘he would not to 
receive any protection from the Emperor. and that 
it was intended to take Euphrosyne away from him.’ 
Alexis changed colour and asked for Tolstoi; he 
also wrote him a few lines beseeching him to come 
to him alone that same evening (October 2). Tolstoi 
hesitated, he could scarcely believe in such instant 
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yielding, then he changed his mind and went to see 2 
the Tsarevitsh in his prison. They had a long 
conversation in low tones so as not to be heard by 
the Austrians. Tolstoi asserted that he had 
received a letter from the Tsar, telling him all his 
latest plans. He wascollecting troops for energetic 
action in Silesia, but before taking to arms, he 
intended fulfilling his wish of coming to Naples for 
a course of study, ‘And do you think,’ he asked the 
Tsarevitsh, ‘that you can prevent his coming ? 
No, then prepare to meet him.’ 

Alexis trembled, he seemed to see his father 
already before him, and leading Tolstoi by the 
hand he led him to the room occupied by Euphros- 
yne. No one knows what was said, but when 
Tolstoi and Alexis returned to the waiting 
Austrians, Alexis exclaimed that he was willing to 
go back to his father, and would give a further 
explanation later on. 

Tolstoi immediately went to see Daun, and 
asked him to do at once what he had promised 
about the separation from Euphrosyne. They 
told Alexis that the girl must leave him immediately. 
The poor prisoner begged them to wait till the next 
day and he only asked one night to consider. At 
three o'clock in the morning the Russians and | 
Austrians went to the Castle and found the prince 
quite calm. He declared his intention of returning at 
once to Russia on two conditions, vzz., that his 
father would allow him to marry Euphroryne, and 
that he might be allowed to live a quiet life some- 
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- where with her in the country. Tolstoi unhesitat- 
ingly agreed to these conditions, knowing quite well 
that he had no right toagree to anything. Then 
Alexis drew up and signed the required document ; 
he also wrote a letter to the Emperor expressing 
his gratitude and explaining his resolution to return ; 
another letter to the Tsar asking his pardon and 
relying on his father’s generosity. Captured by his 
enemies, he was cutting off all means of retreat for 
himself. Daun was astonished at this sudden sub- 
mission and Euphrosyne stated afterwards that when 
Tolstoi arrived in Naples, the Tsarevitsh made up his 
mind to flee to Rome and put himself under the 
protection of the Pope. ‘I prevented him’; she 
added. 

Tolstoi wrote to St. Petersburg in a tone of 
triumph, he could scarcely believe his good luck, 
and he implored the Tsar and his ministers to 
keep the matter quiet for fear someone should 
write and warn the Tsarevitsh to change his 
resolution. He also asked the Tsar to permit the 
Tsarevitsh to marry Euphrosyne immediately, 
it would be the means of lowering him in the eyes 
of everyone, and would prove to the world at large 
that he had fled simply for love of the girl. 

Still, however, Tolstoi feared that Alexis would 
escape him either at Vienna or on the road. Daun 
had offered an escort which Alexis had generously 
refused. The Tsarevitsh had only asked one 
favour, namely that he might not leave without 
worshipping the relics of St. Nicolas of Bari. Tol- 
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stoi agreed to this and the prince with his page 
(Euphrosyne) and the Ambassadors made a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of the Calabrian Saint. 
After which several days were spent in Naples 
and Alexis bade farewell to the Italian fortress in 
which he had lived for five months—and on 
October 14, the party set out for Russia via Rome, 
Venice, and Vienna. 

The Tsarevitsh did not hasten on the return 
journey and prolonged his inspection of the Italian 
cities, stopping at every pretext, and refusing to be 
hurried on account of Euphrosyne, whose condition 
was now unmistakable. Neither would he proceed 
on his way without the permission to marry 
Euphrosyne. Peter replied from St. Petersburg at 
the end of November both to Tolstoi and to Alexis. 
He agreed to the demands made by the Tsarevitsh, 
assuring him of his pardon and goodwill ; but the 
marriage must be postponed until his arrival in 
Russia for the Tsar feared the bad effect which 
such a marriage might cause abroad. This seems 
to prove that Peter was determined to uphold the 
dignity of his heir; if he had desired his ruin he 
would have done what Tolstoi had suggested, he 
would have allowed the marriage to take place, 
for the official union of Alexis and Euphrosyne 
would have been certain to have destroyed the 
T’sarevitsh’s position and would have procured his 
downfall. Alexis, reassured, consented to continue 
the journey. He had expressed the wish o see 


his brother-in-law the Emperor to thank him for 
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his hospitality and to ask his assistance for the 
future. As they drew near to Vienna, Tolstoi seemed 
anxious to surmount this difficulty. Veselovski of 
course knew everything, as Tolstoi hid nothing 
from him. From Linz, Tolstoi sent messengers 
to Veselovski to arrange a meeting. They met 
and agreed how to avoid an Imperial audience. 
At one o'clock in the night the travellers entered 
Vienna and at dawn they were well on their way to 
Briinn. The Emperor was indignant at being 
treated so cavalierly ; and wrote to Count Coloredo, 
the Governor of Briinn, commanding him to request 
the Tsarevitsh to explain his conduct—and to detain 
the Russians under pretext of hospitality. He 
was also ordered to personally see the Tsarevitsh 
himself, to find out his wishes and to see that he 
was set at liberty if being detained against his will. 
Coloredo, in the dark as to the play that had been 
acted in Austria during the last year, said that he 
wished to greet the prince who had arrived last 
night in the city. The prince was asleep, they 
replied. The governor re-appeared the next day ; 
and was told that the prince was saying his prayers. 
Then the servant informed him that there was no 
prince at all. Coloredo was furious, and angrily 
called for Tolstoi who refused to give any ex- 
planation, protesting against the insult that his 
master had received in this veiled arrest. The 
Austrian general protested more loudly and asked 
in Vienna for further instructions. 


The Emperor held a Council, and in the Imperial 
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Archives are preserved the notes written by each 
of his ministers. They were tired of this lengthy 
business and the worry of the whole affair—and 
were unanimous in their desire to get rid of their 
very inconvenient guest, by handing him over to 
fate. The Tsarevitsh had found favour with no 
one. Schoenborn and Zinzendorf were of the 
opinion that nothing could be done for such a 
vacillating prince, but the Emperor's dignity must 
be safe-guarded. Coloredo must be allowed to see 
the Tsarevitsh, and show him the politness due to his 
rank : then the way of departure would be opened to 
Tolstoi. The,governor received his instructions 
accordingly and again called to see the Tsarevitsh ; 
again Tolstoi refused to grant his request until he 
had received his instructions from Vesselovski and 
was quite reassured. Then on the rath of 
December, Coloredo, with a numerous following 
decided to employ force—and was at last received ; 
Alexis came out of his room with Tolstoi on one 
side and Roumyantzov on the other. The governor’ 
expressed the Emperor's regret that the prince had 
not appeared at Court. The Tsarevitsh made 
excuses about the long journey and fatigue. His 
guardians listened carefully to everything he said 
and watched his movements: Alexis then returned 
to his room and the door was shut. 

Coloredo drew up a report on the coarse im- 
pertinence of Tolstoi, and demanded that the 
Emperor should give him satisfaction. A few 
hours later the travellers were on the road. 
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They reached Breslau an the 19th and were soon 
on territory occupied by Russian troops. Tolstoi 
had doubled his sentries, and was able to breatho 
again, now that his prisoner could not escape. He 
left him at Riga, 19th January 1718,and left hurriedly 
for St. Petersburg to give an account of his services. 
Alexis was back again in his own country ; the sky 
of Naples was no more than a dream, and his mind 
felt the terrors of the future. He had no consolation 
whatever, in his sad plight, for in the haste with 
which his captors travelled he had been obliged to 
leave Euphrosyne behind at Venice because her 
health made it impossible for her to keep up with 
their pace. She followed in short journeys as she 
could and was confined in Berlin. The letters the 
lovers wrote to each other during their separation 
have been preserved ; Alexis expressed himself with 
anxious tenderness, and he wrote whenever there 
was a favourable opportunlty. ‘Dear friend, do 
not grieve ; take care of yourself for heaven's sake ; 

-don’t think of expense ; your health is more precious 
to me than anything in the world’ He gives 
Euphrosyne careful directions as to what she must 
do for her health, tells her where she can procure 
the best remedies, and he does not forget her soul 
either. ‘Make Sudiakov sing matins and vespers 
on Sunday ; but as he has forgotten the tunes now 
and lives like a wild man, tell him that the 1st of 
December is Melody VIII: and he will know what 
to sing. My good wishes for to-morrow’s feast of 
St. Nicholas. I commend you to him and to all 
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the saints, you and yours. From Russia, the 
Tsarevitsh sent word to Euphrosyne that he had 
permission to marry her. He stopped at Novgorod 
and Tver before reaching Moscow and was anxious 
to send women, doctors and priests to her assistance. 
His letters from Tver are full of information about 
the people he is sending to her whom he already 
calls his wife; he trusts in the future, and is only 
anxious about the crisis through which she has to 
pass. Euphrosyne’s replies are shorter, because of 
her health, she explains. To judge of her character 
by her letters this mistress of a prince was vulgar 
and full of vanity—fond of the good things of life, 
ignorant and curious. She sent however a large 
account for stuffs and jewels from Venice. She 
expressed regret that the opera was closed; but 
consoled herself by going to church in a gondola, 
She was quite pleased in Berlin when she heard of 
her marriage. The gladness evoked one sincere 
note of gratitude. 

But she must be bled, and how much blood 
must they take,—it seems that that was a matter 
for the husband to decide and not for the doctor. 
Euphrosyne’s longest letter came from Berlin and 
contained a list of Russian national dishes which she 
required Alexis to send her from Russia : caviare, 
different kinds of smoked fish and other northern 
delicacies which she could not do without. He gave 
her what she asked for, for his love for her had taken 
possession of him. In his last letter from Tver, 
22nd January 1718 the Tsarevitsh said: ‘Thank 
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Heaven, everything will be right henceforth. I 
give up everything, dear soul, to be with you, 
where God decrees, somewhere in the country and 
we shall have no more trouble about anything 
further.” Such was his project! Such were his 
illusions! 

The clergy and people of Moscow, however, were 
ready to rally round the son of Eudoxia; he 
had gained their love and devotion. Peasants had 
been seen bowing themselves to the ground when 
they saw Alexis’ little son at the window, and say, 
‘Bless, O Lord, our future Ruler!’ A contemporary 
writer expresses the horror and consternation which 
the old Russians felt, at the introduction of foreign 
customs and manners into the country. Theclergy 
were suspected of taking part in the revolt of the 
heir-apparent. The Metropolitan of Riazan, whom 
Peter asked what he thought of the flight of Alexis, 
replied, ‘There is nothing for him to do here, 
perhaps he wished to learn abroad in foreign 
countries. ‘If you say this to console me, it is 
well, but if not, they are the words of a’ Mazeppa.’ 
The bishop was suddenly taken ill with fear. 
Peter was exasperated by the signs of defection 
to be seen everywhere and hesitated no longer in 
acting quickly and firmly in arranging for the 
succession. On 31st January Alexis re-entered his 
beloved Moscow ; the secret council assembled at 
dawn the following day and orders were given to 
prepare the great Audience Chamber in the 
Kremlin. On 3rd February the Tsar, the clergy 
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and nobility arrived. It seemed like a tragedy 
under Ivan the Terrible. The room, the scene of 
so many old Russian deeds, was low and dark, 
and it was difficult to distinguish the living from 
the portraits of the dead upon the walls with their 
background of gold. The Preobrashenski guards 
surrounded the Palace. Alexis was brought in like 
a state prisoner, between soldiers and without his 
sword. Such was the first interview between father 
and son! 

Peter began by reproaching his son bitterly with 
his useless youth, his revolt, his flight, speaking 
earnestly of the injury to his sovereign and 
country. Alexis fell on his knees, imploring for 
pardon and life. The Tsar assisted nis son to his 
feet and promised him forgiveness if he would 
renounce all claims to the throne, and give up the 
names of his accomplices. Alexis handed his 
father a letter acknowledging his faults and asking 
for pardon. They then passed alone to another 
room when the Tsarevitsh told his father the names 
of his principal accomplices. Couriers were at once 
sent out post haste to fetch several from St. Peters- 
burg. When the Tsar and his son returned to the 
Council chamber, Shapirov read the act of solemn 
renunciation, in which the Tsarevitsh declared that 
he had been justly deprived of his inheritance and 
swore by the Holy Trinity to recognise his brother 
Peter Petrovitsh as the rightful heir. Then a 
procession was formed to the Cathedral ; a priest 
opened the gospel; Alexis, placing his hand upon 
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it, took the oath, and signed the act drawn up by 
the Chancellor. Peter published a manifesto to 
his people recalling all the trouble he had taken 
with his son’s education, how all his efforts had 
been unsuccessful, and dwelling upon the Prince’s 
conduct towards his wife who had died of grief, of his 
love for Euphrosyue, and of his appeal to foreigners ; 
for which his inheritance would be taken from 
Alexis and given to his brother, Peter’s second son, 
Peter, and whoever upheld the Tsarevitsh would 
be treated as a felon and a traitor. For three days 
the people filed to take the new oath. Many 
however hid and some dared to brave the Imperial 
will. A certain Dokoukine, a discontented official, 
dared to protest openly and in the Tsar’s presence 
in the church against the act which took away the 
inheritance of Alexis. He was severely punished. 


AS 


CHAPTER X% 


THE MYSTERIOUS DEATH OF THE TSAREVITSH—THE 
TRIAL AT ST. PETERSBURG 


neither a prisoner nor at liberty. Pressure 

was being brought to bear upon the Emperor 
to induce him to up give the letters which the Tsar- 
evitsh had sent from St. Elmo to the bishops ; these 
letters had been kept back by the Austrian Chancel- 
lor and it was thought in Russia that they would 
supply grave accusations against the Tsarevitsh. 
But Vesselovski was able to make Schoenborn give 
up the copy of one letter only ; the originals are to 
be found to-day in the Austrian Archives, and 
Vesselovski informed the Tsar that these letters 
had not been inspired by the Austrian ministers as 
Alexis had stated. In the meantime Alexis seems 
to have been quite ignorant of the gravity of his 
situation. His only thought was of his marriage with. 
Euphrosyne. In betraying his friends he thought he 
had purchased his own safety. Euphrosyne came 
to St. Petersburg towards the end of April, and on 
Easter Day, Alexis had flung himself at Catherine’s 
feet imploring her with tears in his eyes to obtain 
his father’s blessing for his marriage. It was now 
too late for this kind of comedy, and Euphrosyne 
was imprisoned in the fortress awaiting the trial, 
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which was to take place. The girl was incapable 
of any noble action as she proved on this occasion. 
Her whole attention seems to have been fixed on 
saving herself, for she very evidently had no scruples 
in calmly betraying her lover, and giving him over to 
justice. She was taken ina boat to Peterhof, as the 
Tsar wished to cross-examine her himself. Peter 
asked many questions about what Alexis had said 
and done abroad." She gave overwhelming evidence 
against the man who had ruined himself for her sake, 
who was ready to give up a crown for love of her. 
She remembered accurately the sense of all the 
letters that Alexis had sent to the Emperor Charles 
VI, to Schoenborn and to his Russian friends ; she 
produced a copy of the letter to the bishops, all 
these letters she said, had been written by the 
accused entirely of his own accord, with no external 
pressure or influence being used. Euphrosyne 
disclosed all the secret hopes, which Alexis had 
confided to her time and again; he was expecting 
a meeting of the Russian troops and hoped for a 
revolution, when he would hasten and assist at the 
downfall of his father. He had said one day that 
the revolution would break out in the neighbour- 
hood of Moscow—‘ When I am master,’ he added 
‘I shall leave St. Petersburg to its fate, and take up 
my residence at Moscow. I shall destroy the fleet. 
My father counts on his wife reigning after him, for 
my little brother is too young ; but there will be a revolt 
and many will side with me. I know who they are.’ 

1 Cf, Brueckner, A., Peter der Grosse, Berlin, 1879, p. 3293 
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Peter was exasperated at these words. He was 
a jealous man, and the founder of the fleet. This 
evidence was repeated again and again during the 
trial, and was finally written down and signed by 
Euphrosyne in the presence of the Tsar. No 
wonder that her hand trembled. She also repeated 
the names of the personages of whom Alexis 
had spoken so often and on whom he seemed to 
rely. Euphrosyne also stated that it was she who 
had kept Alexis at Naples on the arrival of Tolstoi, 
and it was her influence which had induced him 
to return to Russia. The Tsarevitsh was brought 
face to face with this woman and made to undergo 
mental torture. What a moment for the miserable 
prince! to hear himself accused by the lips of the 
woman he loved so madly! He declared himself 
guilty, when his mistress, face to face with him 
repeated her evidence against him. ‘The Tsare- 
vitsh,’ wrote Loos, ‘is very calm, but this calm 
looks like despair... The woman who had turned 
traitress received the reward of her treachery ; she 
alone of all those implicated in the trial of the 
unhappy Alexis, suffered no punishment, for not 
only was she released without paying any penalty, 
butthe Tsar treated her with every consideration and 
gave her presents. She is said to have married an 
officer later on and to have lived happily with him! 
—As for Alexis—On May 12 nineteen questions 
were given him to reply to; they related to pcints 
raised by Euphrosyne and others in their evidence. 
He still showed signs of fighting, putting his own 
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meaning to some of the accusations brought against 
him and acknowledging that he had been guilty of 
others. He was cross-examined further on the 
14th and following days; then handed his father a 
fuller confession, a very curious document. 

During his trial Alexis said what he knew or 
what he had been told to say. It seemed certain that 
the old Russian party had got him entirely in their 
hands, and that it was from them that he had received 
the advice to agree to all that his father desired, 
even to enter a monastery, but to throw off his 
mask at his own time. The best advice they could 
have given him for his own good would have been to 
make a bid for his father’s favour—but it seems 
that he was not capable of this even if he had 
been so advised He seems to have arranged the 
flight himself and only consulted Kikin about 
his destination. Kikin had warned him on no 
account to return to his father who would 
certainly order him to be beheaded. From Vienna 
he had sent two letters at the instigation of a man 
named Keyl, secretary to Count Schoenborn, to the 
Archbishops, in which he gave news of himself and 
asked them not to forget him. And he said that 
several persons were consoling themselves with the 
thought that the Tsar’s death could not be very far 
distant, and that other persons had spoken very 
unfavourably of Peter.: 

As a result of all this, about seventy persons 
were arrested and imprisoned. The repudiated 
Tsaritza Eudoxia and the Tsar’s sister Marie, were 

"Cf, Bulan, dc. p. 346. 
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involved in the examination; among the ex- 
Tsaritza’s papers were supposed to have been found 
plans for disposing of the Tsar. 

The Tsarevitsh’s examination was then carried 
on in St. Petersburg, and new witnesses were brought 
against the prisoner ; especially his Chamberlain and 
his mistress, who had just returned from abroad. 

There was no sign of any plot against the Tsar. 
Alexis’s worst crime seems to have been his inten- 
tion of undoing his father’s work, supposing he 
should succeed to the throne. It appeared that 
the Tsarevitsh’s party had been busy for at least 
seven years. Sheremetiev, Mensshikov, Sha- 
pirov, Jagushinski, were to be pierced by spears, 
and -all the Germans in the Empire were t : 
annihilated. St Petersburg was to be given I a 
to Sweden. The standing army was to be -dis- 
missed, the soldiers were to become peasants ong 
more. The Grand Duchess Marie Alexeievna was 
to be Regent together with Alexis. If the rebellious 
son did not find the Tsar merciful towards him, he 
could not expect to find mercy for his favourites 
threatened by these disclosures. 

An Assembly was called on 6th 
of twenty of the supe dl 
and twenty-four Stat 
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that if the Tsar should punish his. son according to 
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his deserts he had a precedent to go upon, but if he 
would show mercy towards him, he would follow in 
the footsteps of Christ who never refused to receive 

the truly penitent. The temporal advisers, however, 
taking their stand upon the martial law, sentenced 
the Tsarevitsh to death unconditionally. The 
sentence was made known to the Tsarevitsh in the 
Senate. The official report announced to Russia 
and to the Courts of Europe that the death-sentence. 
was never carried out, but that the unhappy Prince 
suddenly died a natural death. In spite of contem- 
porary documents the tragic end of Alexis—whose 
fate has been compared to that of Don Carlos, son 

of Philip II of Spain, is wrapt in mystery. Here 
are some of the stories circulated about the death 

of the ill-fated son of Eudoxia. 

Among the vague allegations made 
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nobles and clergy, and visited his son. Weide sent 
Bruce to a chemist named Beer, to tell him that the 
draught already ordered must be very strong, because 
the Tsarevitsh was very ill. Beer changed colour 
when he heard this, and was visibly moved. He 
did not answer when Bruce asked him what was 
the matter. Then Weide appeared and he was as 
overcome as the chemist, and said they must be 
quick for the Tsarevitsh was very bad having had 
an attack of apoplexy. The chemist gave Weide 
a covered silver cup, and the latter took it to the 
Tsarevitsh. Weide was shaking like a drunken 
man all the way. Half-an-hour later the Tsar and 
his followers went away, and the expression on their 
faces was very sad. Weide told Bruce to remain in 
the Tsarevitsh’s room, and to come and tell him 
immediately of any. change which took place. Two 
doctors, two surgeons, and the officer on duty were 
present; Bruce dined with - _at the table laid 
for the Tsarevitsh. The doctors were called 
suddenly, for the patient had (been seized with 
convulsions, and died about five o'clock after 
terrible suffering. Bruce went to inform Weide 
who in histurn informed the Tsar. His Majesty 
_ ordered the intestines to be removed, and the body 
was then placed in a coffin covered with black 
velvet, and with a pall of cloth of gold.’ 

The second eye-witness was Roumyantzov, who 
wrote a letter to a friend of the name of Titov on 
27th July 1718. He told how on the night of 
25th June, Tolstoi, Bouturlin, Oushakov and he 
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himself were sent for by the Tsar whom they found 
with Catherine and the Archimandrite Theodosius. 
Peter was in a state of great excitement, im- 
ploring the Archimandrite to grant him absolution, 
and to give him his blessing. The Archimandrite 
said: ‘Let your will be done, as Heaven inspires 
you, O Sire!’ Then the Tsar turned to his officers, 
and recalling their faithful services to him, told them 
that he relied on them to rid him of Alexis, and to 
avoid the scandal of public execution. Tolstoi, 
Roumyantzov, Bouturlin and Oushakov, went at once 
to the citadel, to the quarters occupied by the Tsare- 
vitsh, who was asleep. Having dismissed the 
servants and guards, they opened the door of the 
Tsarevitsh’s room quietly; a lamp was burning 
before the holy pictures and lighted the room but 
feebly. , The prince was sleeping, he was uncovered, © 
moved festlessly and groaned as if pursued by some 
fearful vision. He had felt very weak the previous 
day, had received the Holy Communion to fortify 
him, and had then felt better, so much so that the 
doctors hoped he would recover. They did not 
disturb him, but sat down and waited. Someone 
said it would be better to finish him while he slept, 
as that would spare him much agony. But they did 
not wish to kill him without letting him pray. 
Touched by this thought Tolstoi gently woke the 
Tsarevitsh, saying, ‘Get up.’ He opened his eyes, 
but did not yet understand; then he sat up, and 
looked about him dumb with fear. Tolstoi bent 
over him and said: ‘Your Highness, the Russian 
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nobles have condemned you to death for treason to 
‘the Tsar and your father and sovereign has con- 
firmed the sentence. We are come to carry out 
that sentence by order of His Majesty ; prepare for 
death by repentance, for your life is at its end.’ The 
prince gave a piercing cry on hearing these words, 
and called for help. Seeing that no one answered 
he began to sob and cry: ‘It would have been 
better if I had been born the lowest of his subjects.’ 
Tolstoi tried to console him, telling him that the 
T’sar as father, had forgiven him, and would pray 
for his soul; but as Tsar, he could not pardon his 
crimes for fear the country should be brought to 
ruin by him. He must leave his sobs and tears 
to women, and accept his fate like the scion of a 
royal race, and pray for the salvation of his soul. 
Alexis, however, would not listen, but cursed the 
Tsar, and accused him of murder, Seeing that he 
would not pray, they took him by the arm and made 
him kneel down, and one of them, it is not known 
who, prayed for him. ‘O Lord, receive the soul of 
Thy servant Alexis, unto Thy peace, and pardon 
him his sins for Thy mercy’s sake.’ Then the 
Tsarevitsh was thrown back upon his bed, and the 
pillows from his bed were placed over his head, and 
were held in that position until the legs and arms 
had ceased moving, and the heart beat no more ; it 
did not take long, because he was already very weak. 
What he said, no one understood ; the terror of 
death had taken away his reason. When he was 
dead they covered up the body as if he slept. 
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Roumyantzov stayed with Oushakov in the room 
to prevent anyone entering, while Buturlin and 
Tolstoi went to report tothe Tsar. Miss Krammer 
then arrived from the Palace with the pass-word 
given by Tolstoi, they helped her wash the body 
of the Tsarevitsh, dressed it in his dress clothes, 
and prepared it for burial. 

The poor Prince’s body lay in state for two days 
in the Church of the Holy Trinity, and was buried 
with great ceremony on the 11th of July. The 
Chamberlain, Ivan Assanassev, and Feodor 
Dubrovski, Abraham Lopukhin, the brother of the 
repudiated Tsaritza, and others, were beheaded. 

Prince Sherbatov received the knout and had 
his tongue and nose removed. The Archbishop of 
Kiev was called to St. Petersburg to answer for the 
part he played in the plot, but died on the road, and 
it is believed that he was poisoned. Others, less 
compromised and protected by influential relations, 
received short sentences of banishment. 

The first time Peter entered the Senate house 
after the trial, he said: ‘ The crimes and perversity 
of an ungrateful and abandoned son, and his 
accomplices, have been punished,’ but he re-opened 
the examination to inquire into the conduct of 
certain unloyal officials. Among those accused 
were the very judges of the Tsarevitsh. They were 
dealt with leniently and transported. Only the 
Governor of Siberia, Matuei Petrovitsh Gagarin 
suffered the death penalty. Menshikov and 


Apraxin escaped with a fine! 
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CHAPTER. XI 


THE TRAGIC BRIDES OF A TSAR—MARIE MENSHIKOV 
AND CATHERINE DOLGOROUKY 


ORE tragic, if not less romantic than that 

| \) of Charlotte of Brunswick-Wolfenbuettel is 
the story of the two fiancées of Peter II, the 

son of that unhappy Alexis. Peter the Great was dead 
and Catherine I sat on the throne of Russia. It has 
been pointed out in a previous chapter that the 
former scullerymaid was not a stranger to the tragic 
fate ofher step-son. She had perceived at once that 
between him and herself it was a battle of life and 
death—and she did not hesitate to avail herself of 
her ascendancy over the mind of the father to 
destroy the son. And yet now that she wielded 
unlimited power—now that she was autocrat of 
Russia and enjoyed the unquestionable right to 
appoint her successor—her choice fell upon the 
young heir of her victim. Instead of leaving the 
crown of Russia to one of her daughters, as might 
have been expected, she nominated young Peter as 
heir-apparent. Did Catherine follow the dictates 
of her conscience and was she anxious to make 
amende honourable in restoring to the son that of 
which she had deprived the father? It js not im- 
possible—but scarcely probable. The cause of 
Catherine's decision should rather be sought in 
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political than sentimental reasons, and especially in 
the influence of Menshikov who was now practi- 
cally the ruler of the Empire. Catherine remained 
grateful to the man who had paved her way to 
fortune and who had proved her staunch and loyal 
friend during the lifetime of Peter the Great. And 
now that his former slave had become his sovereign, 
Menshikov reaped the reward for his protection, 
his services, and his devotion. The Tsaritza gave 
him numerous proofs of her gratitude and her 
unbounded confidence. Prince Menshikov was 
not only the most powerful man near the Russian 
throne but his influence with foreign sovereigns 
was paramount—and many European rulers ‘vied 
with each other for the friendship of the former 
pastry-cook. It was greatly due to Prince Men- 
shikov’s influence that Catherine left the in- 
heritance of the Russian throne to her husband's 
grandson. Dolgoroukov relates in his memoirs that 
Charles VI, who was anxious to see the son of his 
sister-in-law the Tsar of Russia, had persuaded 
Menshikov to use his influence on behalf of the 
orphan. Among the many splendid promises he 
made to the Prince was that of the Duchy of 
Kosel in Silesia. The prospect of becoming reign- 
ing Duke in the holy Roman Empire fascinated the 
powerful favvenu—and he knew to decide his 
sovereign to sign the ukaze nominating young 
Peter as her successor. The Duchy of Kosel no 
doubt, if Charles VI really offered it to Menshikov, 
was a great attraction for the latter, but in reality 
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the Prince aspired much higher. To place the 
Crown of Russia on his own head he knew was 
impossible. Russia had not entirely forgotten his 
humble origin—his enemies in the Imperial Palace 
were too many—and among the many descendants 
of the ancient Russian aristocracy who looked 
askance at the intruder, an assassin might easily 
be found to despatch the Tsar-usurper. If he 
could not be Emperor nominally, he would be ruler 
de facto. His own daughter should wear the 
Imperial diadem, and his son-in-law should be Tsar 
of Russia. The fate of this fiancée of a Tsar, who 
from the height of fortune and splendour was 
suddenly hurled down, through no fault of her 
own into the lowest pit of misery and suffering, and 
who left the Imperial apartments in the Winter 
Palace, to wander like a common criminal to the 
snow-fields of Siberia—furnishes food for reflection 
upon the vanity of human greatness. ‘Rely not 
upon Princes, thou sons of man!’ 

The story of Marie Menshikov is one of the 
most tragic and romantic episodes in history. Her 
father, in his early youth, had known want and 
misery, had more than once suffered the pangs of 
hunger and cold and was glad to find a meal and shel- 
ter for the night. His lucky star led him into the 
path of the young Tsar who at once took a liking 
to the boy, almost of his own age, and raised him 
from the gutter to honour, wealth and power. 
Villebois relates that young Menshikov used to 
sell pastries to the Strelitzi, and the soldiers would 
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play with the boy. Young Peter used to watch 
them from his window, and noticing one day 
that a soldier had pulled the ears of the boy some- 
what roughly he sent orders for the child to come up. 
That moment was a turning point in Menshikov's 
life. In walking up the stairs to the young Tsar's 
apartments he was ascending the way to fame and 
fortune, to the heights where the great ones of the 
earth dwell, and where he remained until he was 
suddenly hurled down from the dizzy height by the 
will of a mere child—a child whom he himself, in 
his foolish ambition, had placed upon the throne. 
One mighty boy had picked him up in the street 
and raised him to great honours, given him a seat 
by the side of the Imperial throne, and another 
angry boy dragged him out of the Imperial apart- 
ments and sent him into exile. Menshikov, whose 
arrogance when in power knew no bounds, is said 
to have borne his misfortune with a fortitude worthy 
of a philosopher of the stoic school. He is said 
to have felt happier in his fall than he ever had in 
the days of his splendour. And no doubt, he had 
learned to look with indifference, bordering on 
contempt, upon the fleeting pleasures derived from 
wealth and power. To an officer who met the 
Prince in the hut of a Siberian peasant and who, 
ignorant of the change in Menshikov's fortune, 
expressed his dismay and afterwards his deep regret, 
the former Regent of Russia is supposed to have said : 
‘T am nothing but a miserable peasant, for such ° 
was I born. God, who had raised me to the sammit 
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of human vanity, has brought me back to my original 
position. Indeed these,’ he added, pointing to his 
children, ‘are my only cause of misery and 
grief. I am now as poor as I have been rich, but 
I scarcely miss my lost wealth. Was I not born 
a peasant? and asa peasant I shall die. Poverty 
cannot frighten me. My life has not been free 
from faults and trangressions, and I consider my 
present position as a just punishment for my sins 
of ambition and avarice. But these poor innocent 
children, what crime have they been guilty of to be 
involved in my fall and to be dragged down from 
the height of wealth and power to misery and exile? 
The cause of my present suffering has been my 
insatiable ambition, and I hope that when God 
one day allows my unhappy children to return 
to their home, they will have learned something in 
exile. Their sad experience will have taught them 
to be satisfied with their position, however low it 
may be.’ Menshikov’s wife and children found it 
indeed rather hard to accustom themselves so 
readily and so stoically to their tragic fate. And 
yet it must be remembered that although his wife 
and children had been deprived of their possessions 
and titles, they were not found guilty of any crimes 
and only voluntarily followed the Prince in exile. 
Princess Menshikov, from the moment the family 
left Moscow, never ceased to weep over the sad fate 
that had befallen her dear ones. She lost her 
eyesight and before the exiles had reached Kazan, 
she died. His children, however, and among them 
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Marie, the ex-fiancée of the Tsar, followed their 
father to Berezov in the province of Tobolsk. 
Marie Menshikov was born in the lap of fortune 
and all the advantages which wealth and power 
could provide were hers. A kind fairy had showered 
gifts upon her, and a generous [sar had laid presents 
in her cradle. She was brought up near the throne 
and neither money nor pains were spared to give 
her an excellent education. For the Russia of 
Peter the Great the princess was indeed a wonder- 
fully educated young lady, mastering several 
European languages and being also a good musician. 
In addition to her accomplishments the princess 
was very beautiful and charming. No wonder 
therefore that the suitors aspiring for her hand 
were numerous, that the scions of the old Russian 
aristocratic families eagerly sought the honour of 
becoming allied with mighty Menshikov. The 
latter, however, despised the descendants of the 
Russian nobility. He had cast his eyes upon the 
young and handsome Count Sapieha. The young 
man belonged to one of the oldest Polish families, 
and his father enjoyed great influence at the Diet. 
At any moment the Polish crown could easily fall 
to the lot of young Count Sapieha, and the prospect 
of seeing his daughter seated on the throne of 
Poland was very alluring to the former pastry-cook. 
Young Princess Marie proved a dutiful daughter 
and willingly allowed the noble suitor to court her. 
She had known him for some time, had silently 


admired his grace and charming manners, and now 
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her joy was great when her father informed her that 
the nobleman had asked her hand. It was a love 
match and roseate light seemed to tint the horizon 
of the young couple’s future. But alas, they had 
counted without old Menshikov’s ambition. He 
was now ruling the vast Empire in the name of Peter 
I], and all but for the name the prince was actually 
Tsar of Russia. If he could not be Tsar he would 
at least be father-in-law of the Tsar, thus Menshikov 
decided and at once broke off his daughter’s engage- 
ment with Count Sapieha. The crown of Russia 
as a certainty was a more valuable catch than the 
problematic throne of Poland. 

Princess Marie was now as miserable as she had 
been happy during the short period of her engage- 
ment. She implored her father on her knees to 
take pity on her—not to break her heart. What 
did she care fer the Imperial Crown if the price to 
be paid was so high: her happiness and her love. 
Her tears and her prayers proved futile. Men- 
shikov, in whom pride and ambition had almost 
killed every other emotion, was adamant, and his 
daughter’s distress had no effect upon him. The 
second engagement of the unhappy princess, who 
would willingly have changed places with some 
poor girl happy in her love, took place with great 
solemnity. The purple and gold dresses, the golden 
crown and diadem, insignia of Imperial grandeur, 
which ornamented her fair brow weighed heavily 
upon the love-sick child. She looked rather like a 
political criminal:condemned by the Tsar of Russia 
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to exile or the mines than his bride-elect. And 
who knows, perhaps a vague presentiment of her 
tragic fate so near at hand increased the sadness 
of the young Imperial bride. For the crown which 
she hated and which her father so much coveted, 
she was destined never to wear. 

Peter I] hated his future father-in-law, while he 
felt little love for his fiancée. The Tsar was only 
thirteen, and he found the young lady to whom he 
had been engaged somewhat serious and sad. His 
aunt Elizabeth, jolly and sfzrctuelle, was more 
fascinating, and if gossip is to be believed, tender 
relations existed between the young aunt and the 
boy-Tsar. The boy-Tsar! Peter II, the angry boy, 
who wished to get rid of his severe and authoritative 
mentor, Prince Menshikov, suddenly remembered 
that he was after all Tsar of Russia, and that his 
wish was law! He had only tospeak and numerous 
servants would hasten to execute his commands, his 
slightest wishes would be obeyed. One of his boon- 
companions, Prince Ivan Dolgorouky, whispered 
into his ears that to be Tsar of Russia meant to 
wield unlimited power—a power to raise the lowly 
from the gutter, and to hurl the mighty from their 
pedestal, lower them to the dust. He had only to 
try his Imperial prerogative by signing a document 
expelling the Prince from Court. Peter II signed 
the fatal document, and was almost surprised to find 
how quickly his orders were executed. For the 
first time perhaps he knew that to be Emperor, 
Tsar of Russia, was a good thing. Menshikov 
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bowed his head to the Imperial command to leave 
the capital for his estate, Oranienburg or Ranenburg, 
in the province of Ryasan. He was, however, 
allowed to take his treasures and valuables and as 
many servants as he liked. A written promise was 
only exacted from the Prince to correspond with no 
one at Court. The next day the Prince left the 
capital not like a political criminal in disgrace, but 
like some mighty potentate on a holiday. Only 
the black garments worn by all the members’ of the 
family and the presence of a captain and a hundred 
and twenty soldiers, proved to the crowds who had 
assembled to witness his departure—that Prince 
Menshikov was no longer Regent of Russia. The 
old princess and the children felt keenly the dis- 
grace and misfortune which had _ befallen them, 
but among these victims of a father’s ambition 
young Marie was the least sad one. In her mis- 
fortune she found consolation in the thought that she 
had now escaped a hateful marriage, the prospect of 
which had cost her so many tears. She was one 
of those rare women to whom even a crown and a 
throne could not compensate for a loveless life, and 
who are glad to exchange wealth and power and 
splendour for a mediocre existence by the side of 
the beloved. Of course, she could harbour no hope 
of being united to the man upon whom she had 
bestowed her young affections, but at least she could 
remain faithful to him in her adversity, and cherish 
the memory of what might have been. The 
enemies, however, of the once mighty Prince 
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Menshikov, had not remained idle. Before the 
family had reached Tver an ukaze came down to 
deprive the Regent of all his treasures and valu- 
ables and leave him in possession only of the 
strictly necessary. Menshikov is supposed to 
have replied with stoic calm to the officer carrying 
out the Imperial instructions: ‘I have been expect- 
ing this, and there,’ pointing to a small box, 
‘are all my decorations, and other insignia of 
worldly power. I am prepared for everything.’ 
’ Princess Marie was asked to hand over the en- 
gagement ring given to her by her Imperial fiancé. 
With a sad smile the girl, who but a short while 
ago had been Tsaritza and was now but a poor exile, 
took off from her slim finger the token of a betrothal 
which had proved the cause of so much suffering. 
Rarely was a costly gift returned with so much 
indifference, nay, with so much relief. The 
brilliant but sad past was behind her, and compared 
to the sufferings she had endured the future could 
not frighten her. In Oranienburg, or Ranenburg, 
Menshikov was made acquainted with the numer- 
ous accusations raised against him. His doom was 
sealed : he was exiled to Berezov. On his way to 
Siberia the Prince and his family suffered not only 
all sorts of hardships, hunger and cold, but were 
exposed to insults hurled at them by exiles who 
considered Menshikov as the cause of their own 
misfortune. In Tobolsk a crowd gathered to see 
the distinguished criminals pass, and to rejoice over 
the fall of the mighty. One of the spectators 
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suddenly came forward and threw dirt at the two 
princesses. The former Regent of Russia at once 
turned to the offender with the words: ‘That 
was both stupid and dishonourable; if you are 
anxious to have your revenge, direct your insults 
against me, but leave these innocent children alone ; 
their father may be guilty, but they have committed 
no crime.’ 

Arrived at the place of their destination the 
Prince at once endeavoured to make the life of his 
children as comfortable as possible. With his own 
hands he, the former possessor of palatial mansions 
and luxurious villas furnished in the most costly 
and artistic manner, built a miserable peasant’s hut, 
consisting of a small chapel and a couple of rooms, 
where he passed the last days of his once brilliant 
life. The once spoilt and delicate princesses worked 
in the household and attended to the duties of 
kitchen, dairy and poultry yard ; for a kind friend, 
who never revealed his name, had sent the lonely 
exiles a few cows and various kinds of poultry! 
But a ray of light rent the darkness of the exile for 
young Marie Menshikov. Romance had again 
cast a glamour upon her lonely and desolate life! 
Had I cared less for historical accuracy I should 
almost have felt inclined to make young Count 
Sapieha suddenly appear in distant Berezov, rescue 
his whilom fiancée, forgive the father for the sake of 
the lovely and loving daughter, and lead the tragic 
bride back to a life of ease and luxury in his own 
native land. But I am weaving the veil of the 
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Menshikov romance from a few threads gathered 
in the storehouse of fact and not of fiction, and shall 
therefore relate her story according to the scanty 
indications I have been able to discover. It is, 
of course, impossible to vouchsafe for their strict 
accuracy, but there is on the other hand no 
reason why any one should throw discredit upon 
them. 

The consolation which not only made Marie's 
short life in the snowfields of Siberia more bearable 
but gave her a happiness which she had long ago 
renounced, came in the shape of an ardent and 
disinterested lover. All the members of the Dol- 
gorouky family had been instrumental in preparing 
the tragic fate of Menshikov and of his children 
and indeed the place once occupied by theRegent 
had now been usurped by the mighty Dolgoroukys. 
A distant cousin, however, of Ivan Dolgorouky 
did not share the triumph of the successful courtier. 
Feodor, such was his name, had silently loved the 
splendid but unapproachable Marie Menshikov— 
unapproachable for him, alas, an obscure courtier. 
He was lost in the throng of silent admirers revolv- 
ing round the brilliant and admired beauty. The 
happy princess was even unaware of the ardent and 
disinterested passion she had inspired. Her heart 
had been given to Sapieha, of whom her father 
had first approved, and she had no eyes for the 
timid lover, who never dared to declare himself 

“And when Princess Menshikov was announced to 
_ Court and capital as the happy bride-elect of the 
at], 
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Tsar, to breathe a word of his affection for her would 
have been equivalent to lese-majesté, and could 
have cost poor Feodor Dolgorouky his liberty, if 
not his life. To cast longing eyes upon the girl 
whom the Tsar had honoured with his supposed - 
love, was crime enough to send the culprit to 
Siberia, a fortress, or a better world,—men have 
been punished in Russia for smaller transgressions. 
Young Marie Menshikov was therefore absolutely 
ignorant of the fact, that in the distant capital a heart 
was beating for her, and a devoted lover, although 
shedding tears over her misfortune, perhaps in the 
innermost recesses of his being felt a thrill of some 
joy when the news of her doom became known. 
Under an assumed name the faithful lover followed 
the exiles to Berezov, and here he was at last able 
to approach her whom he had loved from a distance. 
He had never dared to declare his passion when 
she was happy and rich, powerful and envied; but 
now that she was poor and an exile, he begged of 
her to allow him to share her misfortune. He was 
ready to give up everything for her sake—family, 
friends, fortune. So much devotion, such dis- 
interested love deserved its recompense. The exiled 
princess had not yet forgotten her first fiancé, but 
he was far away, and here at her feet was a man to 
whom her whole heart went out in gratitude. Her 
gratitude gradually changed into deep affection and 
love, a love which perhaps lacked the intoxicating 
perfume usually emanating from an attachment ~ 


whose chief ingredient is physical attraction, but 
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which is often the stronger after all. She learned 
to love the noble and disinterested youth. 

The marriage of the ex-fiancée of the Tsar and 
of the faithful Feodor Dolgorouky was solemnised 
in the small church of Berezov. At last the poor 
girl who had been tossed about on the stormy 
waves of life’s existence, who had tasted the cup 
of bitterness to the very dregs, seemed to have 
settled down toa life of peaceful happiness. Marie 
Menshikov’s wedded life was not of long duration. 
The delicate flower had been too roughly handled 
by the storms which had swept over her family— 
and was prematurely broken. It required a much 
stronger constitution than hers to stand the great 
change from a life of luxurious ease to one of many 
privations, from the gilded apartments in the Winter- 
Palace to the miserable peasant’s hut in Berezov. 
Sorrow during her happy days, the sudden disgrace 
of her father, the death of her mother, the miserable 
life in Siberia, work in the kitchen and the house 
to which she had hardly been brought up, affected 
her health and she died one year after her marriage. 
Her husband laid her in her last resting place and 
her father recited prayers over the grave of his 
unhappy child upon whose head he had once 
almost placed the Crown of Russia, One contem- 
porary writer relates that during her leisure hours the 
ex-financte of the Tsar had occupied herself with 
the embroidering of a priest's garment. The work 
remained unfinished and was continued by another 
tragic bride of Tsar Peter II, whose story—by the 
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way—bears a striking resemblance to that of Marie 
Menshikov. Prince Menshikov died very soon, 
and his two remaining children were recalled from 
exile by Empress Anna Ivanovna. Anna Ivan- 
ovna’s lover, the mighty Biren, then practically 
ruler of Russia, had in vain endeavoured to take 
possession of the vast sums old Menshikov had 
deposited in the banks of Venice and Amsterdam, 
the bank authorities defied Biren and his threats 
and would only hand over the money to the 
rightful heirs. Accordingly Biren married 
Menshikov’s remaining daughter to his son, and 
made the two orphans, who had returned from 
exile in a state of humility and obsequiousness, 
hand over their inheritance to the Russian Govern- 
ment or rather to Biren. Young Menshikov was 
allowed to keep one fiftieth part of his father’s 
wealth. According to Villebois Menshikov’s 
daughter married the Duke of Courland, whilst 
others maintain that her husband was General 
Count Gustav Biren, and that she died October 24, 
1736. Menshikov’s son was made Captain of 
the Imperial Guards and died as General in 1764. 
Had Marie Menshikov lived a little longer and 
returned to Russia together with her brother 
and sister she would have met on her way to 
Siberia her rival, she who had taken her place 
as Tsaritza-elect of Russia, the second tragic 
bride of the boy Tsar. The two Imperial fiancées 
could have reflected upon the instability of terres- 
trial grandeur and the futility of human power. 
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Two fiancées of a Tsar—one lying in her grave in 
the snowfields of Siberia, another escorted like a 
common criminal to the place of exile of the former 
—and the Tsar himself died a sudden premature 
death. Marie Menshikov was dead and Catherine 
Dolgorouky, proud imperious Catherine, was an 
exile. When Ivan Dolgorouky, her ambitious 
brother, the Tsar’s companion in debauchery, had 
succeeded in overthrowing Prince Menshikov and 
in breaking off the engagement of Peter I] and 
young Princess Marie, he at once conceived the 
plan of placing the crown of Russia upon the head of 
his own sister, the beautiful and proud Catherine 
Dolgorouky. The Dolgoroukys were an old 
aristocratic Russian family, and claimed descend- 
ance from Rourik who, together with his brothers 
the Vikings, had laid the foundations of Russia. 
Their title of nobility was as good, if not better, as 
that of the Romanovs. The assembly of the boyards 
could just as well have placed a Dolgorouky upon 
the throne of Moscow as they did Michael Ro- 
manov. The Counts and Princes who had suddenly 
come to the fore during the reign of Peter the 
Great were only adventurers and parvenus. Fora 
daughter of the princely house of Dolgorouky to 
be elected bride of a Russian Tsar, was not 
considered an extraordinary honour. Women of 
Russian families much less prominent than the 
house of Dolgorouky had married Tsars of Russia. 
No one was therefore surprised, when Ivan 
proposed to the now powerful Prince Dolgorouky, 
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to marry a daughter of their house, his own sister 
Catherine to young Tsar Peter, and thus strengthen 
the already powerful position of the family. The 
alliance was decided upon, and ambition cared little 
whether the girl herself was willing to advance the 
ambitious designs of her family by marrying the 
vicious and angry boy who happened to be Tsar of 
Russia. As a matter of fact it was common 
knowledge at the Court of Moscow that the 
beautiful Catherine Dolgorouky was in love with 
the dashing and handsome Count Milissimo, 
brother-in-law of the Austrian Ambassador. The 
young lady had already begun to make herself 
acquainted with the history of Austria and more 
especially with the customs and manners of her hus- 
band’s native land, and with the etiquette of the 
Court of Vienna where she soon expected to shine. 
Suddenly, however, the beautiful Catherine was to 
be sacrificed on the altar of family ambition. 
Count Milissimo was in despair, Catherine 
threatened to take her life sooner than marry 
the Imperial boy who did not even care for her, 
but had only been persuaded to wed the Princess 
Dolgorouky to please his friends and advisers, 
Count Milissimo now made up his mind to act 
the part of the real Prince Charming, to save 
his sweet beloved from the threatening danger, 
deliver her from the clutches of an ambitious family, 
and escape with her to his own native land there to 
live a life of love and happiness. But the victim 
of ambition was too well guarded by her gaolers. 
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~ Had her lover carried out his plan, he would have 
saved his sweetheart from a much greater danger 
and a worse fate than that which she had feared. 
Catherine Dolgorouky wished to escape froma life by 
the side of aman she did not love, a life in the midst 
of Imperial splendour as Tsaritza of Russia, but she 
never dreamed that it was the sad existence of an 
exile, in the narrow cell of a lonely convent, to 
which she was doomed. For like her predecessor, 
Princess Marie Menshikov, this second tragic 
bride of a Tsar was never to wear the Crown of 
Russia for the sake of which her family did not 
hesitate to break her heart and laugh at her love. 
Little did her ambitious brother, proud Ivan 
Dolgorouky, the boon-companion of the Tsar 
Peter's debaucheries, think what suffering lay in 
store for his sister or himself and all the other 
members of the Dolgorouky family, when the 
Tsar’s engagement to Princess Catherine was 
solemnised with due pomp and splendour. Ona 
throne of gold and purple young Peter was seated, 
wearing the Crown of Russia and Wladimir Mono- 
machus. By his side sat his beautiful and imperious 
fiancée, not at all impressed by the honour which 
had fallen to her lot. According to custom and 
court etiquette the Tsar was holding his fiancée’s 
hand offering it to all the approaching courtiers to 
be kissed. Catherine’s mind seemed to be far 
away, she was dreaming of another life, a life of 
love yonder on the banks of the blue Danube in 
the midst of the Viennese aristocracy. Suddenly 
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a smile flitted across her beautiful face, which lit it 
up with joy, it was a smile of soft recognition. In 
the midst of the crowd of courtiers her searching 
glance had discovered her lover. In spite of the 
warning of his friends Count Milissimo had made 
his appearance in the throne room. For the last 
time he wanted to see her whom a cruel fate had 
for ever torn away from him. Almost defiantly he 
approached the throne while Russia’s ruler, who 
was aware of his fiancée’s love affair, was holding 
her hand offering it to the discarded lover to be 
kissed. Milissimo was kneeling before the pair 
when with a swift, impatient gesture Catherine 
snatched her hand from her royal fiancé and with 
a loving look and a tender smile offered it herself to 
her former lover. It was an open insult to the 
Tsar ; the Court was astounded at the audacity of 
the future Tsaritza, while the angry Imperial boy 
flushed and his eyes sparkled. Count Milissimo’s 
friends quickly led him away from the Court, and 
on the same evening he left Russia on a diplomatic 
mission set by his brother-in-law. 

Catherine’s affront to the Russian Tsar was | 
avenged not by her fiancé himself but by the 
lover of his successor! Peter II was suddenly 
taken ill and died after a few days. The crown 
was offered to Anna Ivanovna, Duchess of Cour- 
land, niece of Peter the Great. The new Tsaritza 
brought with her her lover, the famous Biren, who, 
during the reign of his Imperial mistress, ruled the 
country with an iron rod, bled the Russians and 
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humiliated the aristocracy whom he hated with all 
the hatred of a parvenu. Among his first victims 
were the members of the Dolgorouky family. The 
Imperial fiancée was exiled to Berezov, the very 
place where her predecessor, Marie Menshikov, lay 
buried beneath the Siberian snow-fields. On her 
way she is supposed to have met the two remain- 
ing children of Menshikov who were returning 
home ! 

In the small church of Berezov the new ex- 
fiancée of Tsar Peter found the priestly garment 
which had remained unfinished by Marie Men- 
shikov, for only one shoulder had been embroidered. 
With a stoicism worthy of a Roman matron 
Catherine Dolgorouky took up the embroidery ! 
If the fate of the second fiancée of Peter seemed to 
resemble in many ways that of the first, their 
characters were widely different. Misfortune had 
made Marie Menshikov resigned and submissive 
—whilst it found the descendant of the ancient 
family of Dolgorouky proud and imperious. Even 
in exile and prison she retained her haughty bear- 
ing and behaved, not as a powerless exile, but as if 
she were Tsaritza of Russia passing with her regal 
train through the guilded apartments of the Winter- 
Palace. But the illusion of her own mind did not 
exist for others. An officer stationed at Berezov 
saw in the former bride-elect of a Tsar a poor 
prisoner of great beauty, and thought he was 
doing her a great honour when he offered her 
his heart and name and declared himself ready 
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to marry her. Had she been of a more generous 
disposition she would have understood that, even if 
she could not accept the man’s honourable offer, 
he did not deserve a rebuke, especially under 
the circumstances. It was not a sin to love her! 
But Catharine Dolgorouky was a very woman, 
and had all the virtues—and I venture to. add, some 
of the vices with which nature has endowed the 
fair sex. Generosity is not a feminine virtue. 
Haughtily andrudely, although no offence was meant, 
she asked the officer how he dared to insult her. 
Her haughty bearing must have annoyed and 
offended many others, for while Marie Menshikov 
mostly met with kindness at the hands of those in 
whose midst it was her doom to pass her days, 
unfavourable reports were sent to the capital about 
her. She was accused of having spoken -ill of the 
reigning Tsaritza Anna Ivanovna—and Biren was 
only too glad of the opportunity to still further 
humiliate and punish the proud Dolgoroukys. Her 
father and brothers (Cf Notes) were involved in the 
new accusations, fell victims to the Regent’s severity 
and suffered even more cruelly than Catharine 
herself. Ivan Dolgorouky and his father were 
brought to Novgorod, tortured and at last broken 
on the wheel, while Catherine was sent to a convent 
on the lake Byéloe. Even then misfortune had not 
daunted her spirit. She treated the Mother Superior 
and the poor sisters who endeavoured to open her 
heart to Christian humility, like serfs on her ancestral 
estates. Once a sister, who had in vain been 
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endeavouring to teach the benefit of the Christian 
religion to this descendant of the Vikings, lost 
her temper, perhaps somewhat unchristian-like, 
and remonstrated with Catharine rather severely. 
‘You forget,’ replied the latter in her most severe 
and haughty tone, ‘who I am, must I remind you of 
the distance existing between us!’ The poor peasant 
nun was so intimidated that she precipitately left 
the presence of her who, but for unlucky circum- 
stances, would have been sitting on the throne of 
Russia instead of occupying the narrow cell of a 
convent. Narrow cell! it was indeed a narrow and 
gloomy cell—for no ray of light was allowed to 
penetrate into it, as the one window of which the 
other nuns’ cells could boast, had been shut up by 
order of an official who had come down from the 
capital. Catherine had refused to answer the 
questions put to her and did not even rise when the 
envoy from headquarters entered her narrow room! 
Thus she suffered for years during the reign of 
Anna Ivanovna or rather that of Biren. But 
Biren’s rule came to an end with the death of 
his Imperial mistress. A palace revolution, at 
last, placed Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the 
Great, upon the throne. As usual, the change of 
the ruler in Russia meant an exodus of new exiles 
to Siberia, and the return of a few who had been 
sent there by the previous government. The 
mighty ones were brought low. Biren was arrested 
and sent to Siberia, while some of his victims were 
recalled. Elizabeth did not forget her nephew’s 
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second fiancée, and one fine morning the lonely 
prisoner in the convent on the lake Byéloe was 
informed that Elizabeth Petrovna, who was to have 
been her aunt by marriage, had ascended the 
throne and had remembered the exile. Catherine 
Dolgorouky returned to St. Petersburg and once more 
took her place in Society and at Court. She was too 
proud to take revenge on the Mother Superior of the 
convent, but sent hera copyof The Lives of the Saznts, 
ironically inscribing on the title page the following 
words: ‘Souvenir from Catherine Dolgorouky, in 
remembrance of her sojourn under your hospitable 
roof!’ Elizabeth, who continued to take an interest 
in the princess, married her to Count Bruce. Four 
years after her marriage this second tragic bride of 
a Tsar died, after a life full of visissitudes. Her 
last thought and action sheds a glaring light upon 
her character—which, it is only just to add, the long 
exile and suffering must have helped to embitter. 
Feeling that her last moment had come the Countess 
Bruce called her chambermaids and gave orders at 
once to burn all her dresses. No one should wear 
any of the dresses which had belonged to the 
Countess Bruce, born Princess Dolgorouky and 
once bride-elect of the Tsar of Russia. 
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A MATER DOLOROSA—PRINCESS NATHALIA SHEREMETIEV 


YIDELY different in character and 
\ \ sentiment from Catherine Dolgorouky 
was her sister-in-law the truly noble 
Nathalia Dolgorouky. Ivan Dolgorouky the 
favourite and boon companion of Tsar Peter H, 
after having persuaded the young sovereign to get 
engaged to his sister, made up his mind to settle 
in life and to marry some rich and influential wife. 
At first he cast his eyes upon Elizabeth Petrovna, 
Tsar Peter’s aunt. But Elizabeth, who, like so many 
royal aristocrats and bourgeois ladies, did not 
mind flirting, (or even carrying her flirtation to the 
last extremity) with men in a social station much 
lower than her own, indignantly refused the proposal 
of Count Ivan. She would not marry a subject, 
replied the daughter of Martha Skavronsky. 
Young Ivan therefore looked round elsewhere, for 
a suitable wife, and his choice fell upon Nathalia 
Borisovna Sheremetiev. She was the daughter 
of Marshal Count Boris Sheremetiev and of Anna 
Petrovna Soltykov. At the age of fourteen she 
lost her father and went to live with her brother, 
whom she resembled neither intellectually nor 
morally. Count Peter Sheremetiev was a fool, vain 
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and empty-headed, while his young sister was not only 
very beautiful and charming but possessed a noble 
character, and was of a loving and tender nature. 
She was only fifteen years of age when the hand- 
some and much admired Count Ivan Dolgorouky 
asked for her hand. It was certainly a very 
flattering offer and numerous were the young ladies 
and the mothers of marriageable daughters of 
the Russian aristocracy who envied the lucky orphan. 
She fell in love with Ivan and was only too happy 
to follow the advice of her family who were flattered 
by the prospect of seeing young Nathalia become 
the sister-in-law of the future Empress of Russia. 
The engagement took place in December 1729 
and all the members of the Sheremetiev family, 
uncles, aunts, cousins and even distant relatives, 
came to pay homage to the young bride who 
had become a great and powerful lady in the 
land. But, alas, her happiness and glory were of 
short duration. Peter II died, and the power and 
influence of his boon-companion and prospective 
brother-in-law Ivan Dolgorouky were at an end. 
What only a short time ago had been considered 
as a most enviable union was now looked upon as a 
highly dangerous alliance. Friends, uncles and 
aunts now implored young Nathalia to break off 
her engagement. The Dolgoroukys had not only 
lost their power, had been precipitated from the 
summit to which they had climbed during ‘the 
short reign of the grandson of Peter the Great, but 
at any moment, a worse fate might be decreed 
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for them by the all-powerful favourite of Em- 
press Anna, the parvenu stable-boy Biren. In 
vain did Count Sheremetiev endeavour to prevent 
his sister from marrying her fiancé. She remained 
faithful to him who had won her affections when the 
sun of fortune smiled upon him. ‘Ivan,’ she replied, 
‘has my word; I loved him when he was rich and 
powerful, and now that he is poor and prosecuted 
I shall follow him everywhere.’ The marriage of 
Nathalia Sheremetiev and Ivan Dolgorouky took 
place on one of the estates of the family not far 
from Moscow, and none of the members of the 
family who had paid such homage to the happy pair 
at their engagement was present! Two days after 
the wedding, the Dolgoroukys were exiled to 
Siberia, by order of the lover of the Tsaritza. No 
one came to take leave of the poor girl or 
showed her any sympathy in her misfortune. Her 
brother, Count Peter, who was immensely wealthy, 
kept her marriage portion and only sent her one 
thousand roubles. ‘Such meanness and cowardice, 
says Prince Peter Dolgoroukov in his Memozres 
(p. 335), ‘as was shown by all the friends and 
relations of the poor Nathalia, would have been 
impossible in a civilised country of Europe, but 
they are quite naturalin Russia. Six centuries of 
slavery, of despotism and Mongolian rule have 
imprinted their marks of meanness and cowardice 
upon the character of the Russian nobility and 
especially upon the large majority of those who 
gravitate round the throne, the cringing, flattering 
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courtiers who deserve the name not of arzstocrats 
but of valetocrats.’ 

And now began for the sixteen year old young 
wife a life of suffering and martyrdom which lasted 
until her very end. ‘Because I had tasted a little 
honey,’ wrote the princess in her Reminiscences 
(cf Dolgorouky, Zc. p. 541) ‘I was doomed to die. 
During forty years I expiated the happiness which 
had only lasted twenty-six days.’ For nine years 
the inveterate hatred of their enemy Biren kept them 
almost forgotten in their Siberian exile, for they 
were kept under such strict supervision by their 
gaolers that those who loved them never received 
any news of them. Only her journal which she 
kept in exile afterwards acquainted her descendants 
with the agony and suffering which this young wife 
brought up in the lap of fortune suffered through 
the tyranny of Russian Autocracy and the cruelty 
of a parvenu lover of a debauched Russian 
Empress! ‘I have suffered,’ she wrote, ‘I have 
dragged my life through endless miseries. I have 
known exile, persecution, poverty, privation, separa- 
tion from my beloved. Iam not proud of my patience 
during all those years of agony, but I thank an all- 
calelity. Providence that granted me strength to 
endure what I have endured and to continue to 
do so’! 

Of the thousand roubles which her brother Count 
Peter sent her, Nathalia Dolgorouky, without even 
accusing him of cupidity in her Memoirs, kept only 
four undid returning the remainder. ‘Where 
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I am going,’ she writes, ‘I shall not be able to 
spend so much money.’ ‘Later, however,’ the 
princess adds naively, ‘I saw my mistake.’ Innocent 
child who did not know the magic power of money in 
Russia, even in prison and exile! After a 
long journey, exposed to humiliation and brutal- 
ity, accompanied by armed soldiers the young 
princess and her husband were brought to 
Berezov. They were lodged in prison and were only 
allowed to leave it to go to church, and even then 
they were accompanied by armed soldiers. But 
although the Governor of the district, Bobrovsky, 
and the officer of the prisonguard, a certain Petrov, 
both did their best to show indulgence to the 
prisoners, the martyrdom of young Nathalia 
increased daily. In the midst of her misfortune 
she was deprived even of the consolation which she 
had hoped to find in the affection of her husband, 
for whose sake she had not hesitated to leave a 
life of luxurious ease to share his prison, poverty 
and exile. Prince Ivan neglected his wife, and 
availing himself of the permission of the Governor 
and the prison authorities to visit his acquaintances 
in town, he passed his nights in carousing with a few 
petty officials, clergymen and citizens. His wife 
was practically alone, for she had little in common 
with the imperious and proud sisters of her 
husband. She found consolation in her two sons, 
Michael and Dimitry whom she nourished herself, as 
the Government did not allow her to havea nurse. 
‘ Her health, however,’ adds Prince Dolgoroukov in 
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his Memoirs, (p. 365) ‘being very precarious, she 
shared this maternal duty with a cow.’ 

According to Prince Dolgoroukov and in direct 
opposition to what has been related in the previous 
chapter from other sources—Catherine Dolgorouky, 
the ex-fiancée of Tsar Peter, ied a dissolute life at 
Berezov. She had a liaison with an officer of the 
regiment, a certain Ovtsyn, but she also granted 
her favours to others, petty officials and non- 
commissioned officers. One of them was a certain 
Joseph Tishin who, one day, when in liquor, ex- 
pressed himself very disrespectfully with regard to the 
princess. Ovtsyn and another admirer of Catherine 
having given Tishin a sound thrashing the latter 
swore to have his revenge. It was Tishin who 
sent a report to Biren in consequence of which the 
members of the family of Dolgorouky and many 
others who had shown kindness to the prisoners 
were brought to Novgorod, tortured, quartered, 
broken on the wheel, decapitated, or sent to penal 
servitude. Biren, who, like some ancient Roman 
Emperor or Persian Satrap, squeezed Russia like 
a lemon and swallowed up the revenue of entire 
provinces and districts, who treated the nobles like 
valets and squandered the public revenues in orgies 
and dissipations, was aware of the discontent which 
was brooding. Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter I, 
was still alive and a Palace Revolution was not an 
impossible event at the Court of St. Petersburg. 
Biren therefore availed himself of every possible 
opportunity to terrorise his possible enemies. 
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Pretended conspiracies were constantly being dis- 
covered and the accused punished sevefély. The 
family of the Dolgoroukys who had almost been 
forgotten in Berezov for nine years, once more felt 
the wrath of the bloodthirsty Regent. A lady who 
was born in 1700 and was still alive in 1836 has 
left a description of the horrible executions which 
took place in Novgorod and at which she had been 
an eye-witness. ‘It was a clear, cold morning, the 
sun shone brightly over the city and cast its light 
upon the sinister scene. The bells of the Cathedral 
were sounding to announce to the population that 
the execution would soon take place. Soldiers 
surrounded the scaffold upon which the hangmen 
and their assistants, clad in red, were waiting to 
begin their work. At ten o’clock the gates of the 
Palace of Justice were opened to give passage to 
the condemned who were first led to the church 
where the last consolations of religion were 
administered to them. An hour later the procession 
reappeared slowly approaching the scaffold sur- 
rounded by a vast and silent crowd. Calmly and 
majestically they were going to their doom, A 
tear was trembling, however, on the eyelashes of 
Prince Ivan. Was he thinking of his poor angelic 
wife, whom he had left yonder in the distant ice- 
desert of Siberia, with an infant child in her arms 
and another who would soon see the light of day ? 
Prince Ivan was the first to mount the scaffold. The 
husband of Nathalia was seized by the executioner 
who tore off his uniform—all the prisoners wore their 
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grand uniforms—broke his sword, boxed his ears 
aaa spat in his face. After these amiable pre- 
liminaries Prince Ivan was garrotted and the hang- 
man cut off with an axe first his arms and then his 
legs!’ All the details of this cruel execution were, 
by a still finer refinement of cruelty, faithfully 
described to the poor widow in her distant prison. 
Nathalia, who only lived now for the sake of her 
children, remained in Berezov two years after the 
death of her husband when suddenly the day of 
liberty dawned for her. Elizabeth had ascended the 
throne, and recalled the exiles of a former govern- 
ment. Nathalia Dolgorouky was only twenty-eight 
years old, still very beautiful, when she appeared at 
the Court of the new Sovereign. Many were the 
admirers who paid her homage and aspired to her 
hand, but the heart of the tragic widow was dead, 
she had suffered too much to be able to find 
consolation in new affections. 

She lived with her brother Count Peter Shereme- 
tiev. If she had hoped, however, that the latter 
would now restore to her a portion of the parental 
inheritance to which she was entitled, she was 
mistaken. The bread of charity was all that the 
noble brother was ready to offer to his sister. She 
accepted the humiliations with her accustomed 
resignation. Only when Count Peter asked her to 
sign a document declaring that she had received 
her rightful inheritance she refused. ‘I shall not 
sign a false document,’ she said, ‘but I promise you 
never to take action against you and try to recover. 
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what is really mine.’ She made her son promise 
never to take steps to gbtain his mother’s inherit- 
ance from his greedy uncle, Nathalia Dolgorooky 
preferred poverty for herself and her children rather 
than dishonour the name of her father. 

Herdiamonds, however, of which on the happy day 
of her betrothal Prince Ivan had made her a present 
she still possessed and these she now sold and 
spent the money thus realised to build a church over 
the graves of the martyrs at Novgorod. A day at 
last came when her eldest son—her younger son 
was suffering from an incurable disease and doomed 
to an early grave—entered the service of his 
country. The mother then carried out a plan which 
she had long cherished. She entered a convent in 
Kiev where she passed the remainder of her life. 
Before taking the veil, the princess went to the 
banks of the Dnieper and threw her wedding-ring, 
the last remembrance of her sad union, into the 
waves. ‘I have carried this token, the symbol of 
my union with my beloved, so long as duty kept me 
in the world. Now that I can give myself up 
entirely to God, I throw away this last terrestrial 
link, the sad remembrance of much suffering.’ 

It seemed, however, that she was destined to 
empty the cup of bitterness to the very dregs. 
The epileptic fits from which her young son suffered 
increased in frequency and violence and often he 


was subject to accesses of fury during which no one 


dared approach him. He even attacked his own 
mother who came to nurse him. On his death-bed, 
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in a moment of lucidity, he asked her forgiveness 
for the suffering he had caused her. ‘My dear 
child,’ replied the poor woman, ‘You were only an 
instrument in the hands of a higher power, for you 
were my last trial on earth.’ Nathalia Dolgorouky 
outlived her son only a short time. She died 
in July 1711 at the age of fifty-six, having 
suffered for forty years, as wife and mother, with 
a rare spirit of stoic resignation and noble humility. 
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THE MISTRESS OF THE SCAMP OF COURLAND— 
EMPRESS ANNA TVANOVNA 


[1 descriptions left of the Tsaritza Anna 


Ivanovna, who ascended the throne of Russia 

after the premature death of Peter II, are 
not very flattering. Neither physically nor morally 
was she very attractive. Tall and stout, vulgar, with 
an unpleasant voice, negligent in her appearance‘ 
the daughter of Ivan was proud, cruel and wicked. 
Her own mother hated her and only on her death- 
bed did she yield to the requests of Peter I and 
Catherine—and forgave the Princess. Empress 
Anna Ivanovna, although very fond of jewels and 
costly garments, was very dirty about her person 
and her toilet in the inner Imperial apartments, or 
rather her xegd@igé, was proof enough of her vulgar 
taste and her coarse nature. She usually wore an 
oriental gown of very loud colouring and a red 
handerchief over her head. She was fond of 
hunting and riding—and in the courts of the 
Winter- Palace she had arranged a kind of ménagerze 
where all sorts of animals were kept, which it 
pleased the Empress to shoot down daily. One 
could read daily in the Court column of the Press 
such notices as the following: ‘Yesterday our 
most gracious Sovereign deigned to hunt a wild 
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boar which she killed with her own august hands.’ 
Her taste and her pleasures, however, were regulated 
after those of her favourite Biren. She loved what 
he loved and detested what displeased him. The 
favourite was fond of loud colours, so dark garments 
were prohibited at the Court of Anna Ivanovna. 
Blue, green, yellow and rose were the colours ez 
vogue. Old men, like Prince Tsherkaski and the 
vice-chancellor Ostermann appeared at the Court 
in rose-coloured suits! It is interesting to read 
a description, left by a contemporary, of a day at 
the Court of this Tsaritza. 

Anna Ivanovna usually rose between seven and 
eight, and after a few minutes devoted to her toilet 
took her coffee and examined some costly stuffs 
and precious stones and jewels. At nine o'clock 
a cabinet minister came and the Sovereign signed 
papers often without reading them. Then she 
went to the riding ménage of Biren where she 
mounted on horseback, examined horses—and 
granted audiences to cabinet ministers and other 
high officials. At noon she returned to the Palace 
where she dined in company of the Biren family. 
After the meal she used to lie down on a couch— 
the favourite by her side. Madame Biren and her 
children discreetly retired. Later on the Empress 
opened the door of an adjacent room, where ladies- 
in-waiting were assembled and exclaimed: ‘ Now, 
girls, sing.’ And the girls had to sing—until it 
pleased her Majesty to stop them. A very interest- 
ing anecdote is told with regard to these Imperial 
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vocal concerts. Among the ladies-in-waiting were 
two Misses Soltykov, the daughters of Alexis 
Petrovitsh Soltykov, a cousin of the Duchess of 
Courland and of Mecklenburg. One day Anna 
Ivanovna noticed that the two girls did not join in 
the chorus—and when asked why they abstained 
from singing, one of them answered that she was 
tired, while the other said that she had sung enough. 
Her Majesty grew furious, boxed the girls’ ears 
and sent them to work in the Court laundry. Here 
they remained for a week when they were forgiven 
and re-installed in their position as ladies of honour. 
Had they not been related to the Imperial family, 
Anna Ivanovna told them, they would have 
remained in the laundry for years! (Dolgoroukov, 
Zc. p. 120). Inthe evening receptions were given 
at Court and cards played. Often theatrical repre- 
sentations were given at Court, and German and 
Italian comedies were acted. The Empress herself 
was very fond of plays in which the actors had to 
quarrel on the stage and give each other a hiding ; 
then she laughed loudly and applauded. Such 
melodramatic performances just pleased her taste. 
Anna, like the Russian Tsaritzas before the reign 
of Peter the Great and like Russia’s great reformer 
himself, had her Court fools and buffoons. There 
were six of them at the Court of Anna Ivanovna. 
Balakirev and Lacosta had already exercised these 
functions at the Court of Peter the Great. Lacosta 
was a Portuguese Jew—naturally baptised—and to 
whom Peter one day made a present of an unin- 
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habited island in the Baltic Sea, with the title of 
‘Tsar of the Samoyeds.’ The other fools were the 
Princes Golitsyn and Volkonski, Count Apraxin 
and an Italian named Pedrillo. 

To give an idea of the manner in which the 
Russian aristocracy was treated by the august 
Sovereign, and the cowardice of which distinguished 
scions of old families were guilty, it should be 
pointed out that Count Volkonski was the brother- 
in-law of Bestyouzhev Ryoumin, who occupied high 
diplomatic posts, while Prince Golitsyn was a grand- 
son of the famous Prince Basil Golitsyn, the friend 
and adviser of the Regent Sophia, the sister of 
Peter the Great. On Sundays, when the Empress 
Anna and her Court returned from church and 
passed through the apartments of the palace, 
the poor fools were obliged to be themselves in 
one of the rooms through which Her Majesty 
passed. The buffoons had to crouch on the floor 
in the position of hens hatching eggs and to cry 

‘coucourzcou’ |! 

One of the Empress’s great pleasures was to 
place five of her buffoons against the wall and order 
the sixth to knock them over, or to make them fight 
among themselves. They fought savagely, dis- 
tributing blows and knocking each other down, to 
please her gracious Majesty. One day Balakirev, 
being ill, refused to fight. The Sovereign grew 
furious and ordered the poor fool to be whipped 
mercilessly (neshtshadno). 

Anna Ivanovna had such a passion for every- 
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thing burlesque that having heard of a certain 
Trediakovsky, famous for his bad verses, who had 
composed a piece, half erotic and half burlesque, 
she ordered the author to come and read it to her. 
‘I had the happiness,’ writes Trediakovsky, in one 
of his letters, ‘to read the piece to Her Majesty. 
The Sovereign stood in front of the chimney while 
I was on my knees. When ihe reading was over I 
had the honour of receiving a gracious box on my 
ears from the august hand of Her Majesty!’ But I 
ought to acquaint my readers with him to whom 
Anna Ivanovna had given herself and Russia, and 
who was Tsar of Russia, de fa main gauche. 

Johann Ernest Biren, the Empress’s favourite, 
who for many years was actual ruler of Russia, was 
the grandson of a stable-boy of the Duke of Cour- 
land, James III. Johann Ernest himself had been 
sent by his father to study at the University of 
Koenigsberg, but was soon obliged to leave 
abruptly, on account of ignominious conduct. in 
1714 he came to St. Petersburg to solicit the post 
of gentleman of the Chamber at the Court of the 
Princess Charlotte, wife of Prince Alexis, the Heir- 
Apparent. His request was brutally refused—and 
Biren swore hatred to Russia and the Russians— 
a hatred which he was able later on to satisfy in the 
most atrocious and cruel manner. On his return to 
Mittau he succeeded in gaining the favour of Best- 
youzhev-Ryoumin, the Grand Marshal at the Court 
of the Dowager-Duchess Anna Ivanovna. Biren 
was well-built and soon attracted the attention of 
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the Grand-Duchess, who appointed him gentleman 
of the Chamber, so as to have him in her immediate 
vicinity. Biren became her lover and remained 
so until her death. Biren’s first act was to intrigue 
against his benefactor Count Bestyouzhev-Ryoumin, 
and succeeded in arousing Anna’s anger against 
the Grand-Marshal of the Court. The Duchess sent 
Baron Korff to St. Petersburg to complain against 
Bestyouzhev to her uncle Peter I, and, in the 
meantime, entrusted Biren with the management 
poof her affairs. In spite of constant complaints on 
the part of the nobility of Courland against the 
favourite of low oragin, his ignominious conduct, 
his vulgarity and cupidity, in spite of their unanim- 
ous request to expel this adventurer from the Court 
of Mittau, Anna was so blinded by passion that she 
refused to listen to anyone. She only insisted on 
Biren’s marrying, so as to give a_ legitimate 
position to their children! It was not easy for the 
favourite to find a noble family which would consent 
to accept his offer of marriage, and to lend itself to 
the comedy. At last, however, Biren’s choice fell 
upon one of the Duchess’s ladies of honour(!!), a 
certain Fraulein von Treyden, descended from an 
old family established in the Baltic provinces since 
\ the fifteenth century. 

[ The young lady was ugly, stupid and vulgar. 
Her health was very indifferent, and she was 

F ae incapable of leading a conjugal life. All 
these qualities were only so many advantages in 
\ the eyes of the Duchess who approved of the choice. 
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Old William von Treyden, the father of the bride- 
elect, refused to give his consent ; but the marriage 
took place in spite of his protestations. From the 
very first day of this marriage de convenance, the 
Birens and the Duchess led a ménage & trozs—dined 
and supped together—and Mrs Biren pretended 
to be the mother of the children which Anna Ivan- 


ovna bore to her lover, the grandson of the stable- 


boy. Madame Biren, or rather Anna Ivanovna, 
had three children, two sons and one daughter. 
They were all very badly brought up, and had 
inherited the haughtiness, the cruelty and the 
vulgarity of their parents. The girl was hardly 
ten years old, when the parents began thinking of 
her future. Anna Ivanovna was anxious to see her 
married to some petty reigning German prince or 
duke. The Duke of Saxe-Meiningen was anxious 
to obtain the hand of the rich heiress, the daughter 
of an Empress and her lover, although she was 
physically far from attractive. Indeed Mademoiselle 
Biren was extremely ugly and deformed. Nature, 
however, had endowed her with a great amount of 
intelligence, and she often gave proofs of her extra- 
ordinary cleverness. When later on, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, her father was living in exile 
in Yaroslav, she made up her mind to return to the 
capital, and availed herself of a very ingenious 
stratagem. Knowing the bigotry of the Empress 
she suddenly left her parents, and took refuge in 
the house of the wife of the voyevode of Yaroslav, 
Madame Bobristshev-Poushkin. She informed the 
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lady that she had made up her mind to embrace 
the Greek-Orthodox faith. Biren was a Luth- 
eran, and she was therefore the subject of bitter 
reproaches and persecutions, on the part of her 
father. The wife of the voyevode took the girl at 
once to St. Retersburg where, thanks to the interest 
taken in her by Countess Peter Shouvalov, she was 
presented to Elizabeth The Empress was de- 
lighted to hear of this conversion and herself stood 
sponsor to the new convert, whom she made one of 
her ladies of honour. Mademoiselle Biren was not 
idle at the Court of the Catzn du Nord, indeed, it is 
said that, in spite of her deformity, she succeeded in 
finding favour in the eyes of the Grand-Duke Peter, 
afterwards Peter III, and was only supplanted after- 
wards by the Countess Elizabeth Vozontsov, who 
became the maitresse en titre of the husband of 
Catherine IJ. Towards the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth Petrovna, Mademoiselle Biren made up 
her mind to get married. There could be no 
question now of a reigning German prince, or even 
of some Russian magnate, so she was glad when 
she managed to capture Baron Alexander Tsher- 
kanov, whose grandfather, it is true, was a valet at 
the Court of Peter I, but who himself was a perfect 
gentleman, well educated, instructed, of a pleasant, 
agreeable disposition, and fine manners, His in- 
telligence and spiritual conversation were greatly 
appreciated by Catherine II. 

The Empress Anna Ivanovna had adopted her 
niece, the only daughter of her late sister the 
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Duchess of Mecklenburg. Princess Anna was 
twenty-two years of age when her aunt ascended the 
throne of Russia. She was blonde, with a constant 
air of boredom and languor, but well-built, graceful 
and not without a good amount of intelligence. She 
was of an indolent disposition and hated occupation 
of any kind, was non-chalante and negligent, and 
could always be seen ez déshabzt/é! Her indolence, 
however, did not prevent her from being like her 
other Imperial cousins, very sensual and even 
lascivious. (Cf Dolgoroukov, Zc. p. 384.) In 
spite of the opposition of the favourite, ‘the Em- 
press married her niece to Duke Anton Ulric of 
Brunswick, and when the princess expressed her 
unwillingness to marry the stupid Duke Anton 
Ulric—the imperious aunt simply boxed her ears 
and ordered her to obey! It was the son of 
this Princess, little Ivan Antonovitsh, whom Anna 
Ivanovna appointed as her successor. The infant 
Emperor was imprisoned in the fortress when 
Elizabeth ascended the throne, and died a violent 
death during the reign of Catherine II, and his 
parents finished their days in exile. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF PETER THE GREAT—ELIZABETH 
PETROVNA 


account of the life, reign and love affairs of 

Peter’s famous daughter Elizabeth. A great 
deal has been written on this Northern ruler, Za 
catin du Nord, as she was called by her enemy, 
Frederick II of Prussia.® In a book, however, 
on the ‘Fair Ladies of the Winter Palace’ the 
ommission of Elizabeth Petrovna would be equival- 
ent if not to Lése-mayeste at least to a gross 
breach of gallantry. She was certainly fair and 
attractive and her love affairs were legion. In her 
veins ran the blood of her imperious, impetuous, 
sensual father Peter, and of her licentious, amorous 
mother Catherine, the scullerymaid who reached 
the Russian throne by way of a mazson publique, as 
Herzen once said. Elizabeth herself had not only 
inherited the ardent nature of her parents but - 
had also been brought up, not in the seclusion of 
the Zerem, like the ancient Russian Tsarevnas, 
but in the atmosphere of a libertine and corrupt 
Court, a court famous for its loose morals, 
its licentiousness and intrigues, and where Asiatic 
debaucherie was scarcely hidden by a veneer of 
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semi-civilisation. Indeed the court of Russia of 
the eighteenth century, and especially during the 
reigns of the three Empresses, Anna Ivanovna, 
Elizabeth Petrovna and Catherine IJ, reminds one 
of the court of the Roman Emperors of the Julian- 
Claudian house. Tyrants, prostitutes, degenerates, 
-imbeciles and lunatics ruled the destinies of the 
nation. Did they really rule? No, in their place 
their lovers and mistresses, as the case may 
have been, favourites and freedmen, clever, am- 
bitious, scheming and plotting parvenues and ad- 
venturers ruled and governed. During the reign of 
the three Russian Empresses their lovers wielded 
the destinies of the nation. Some of them 
were politicians, diplomatists to whom the love of 
an Empress was only the means to an end, who 
thus were enabled to give the country their services. 
By gaining the affections of the Sovereign they 
found an ample scope for their ambitions, and 
although uncrowned became real kings and Tsars, 
ruling the country through the sovereign who was 
merely a puppet in their hands. Did Biren, the 
stable boy of Courland, care for the love of coarse 
vulgar, voluptuous Anna Ivanovna? He saw, 
like the daughter of M. Poisson afterwards Mme. 
de Pompadour, in his love affair with the Tsaritza, 
an audience on an Imperial pillow. He entered 
the Council Chamber by way of the Empress’s 
boudoir, and made the royal couch a stepping stone 
to the throne, the throne of Courland at least, for 
Biren, whom the nobility of the Duchy once refused 
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to admit in their midst, afterwards became Duke of 
Courland ! 

Like once in Imperial Rome, however, not only 
men and women of real talent but adventurers of 
low birth and lower morals gained influence over . 
the female sovereigns of Russia. They were 
clever comedians and knew how to flatter feminine 
vanity from which even a Tsaritza is not free. They 
gratified the tastes of their Imperial mistresses and 
in the meantime acquired wealth and power and 
strength for themselves, making their influence 
felt in home and foreign politics alike. And while 
the favourite oppressed the nation and revelled in 
unheard of luxuries, while Elizabeth Petrovna had 
her patés de Perigord sent from Paris by special 
messenger, while her mother’s Court spent yearly 
two million of roubles on vodka and foreign wines ; 
while Catherine II squandered millions to pay her 
lovers for their sometimes reluctant kisses, the nation 
was decimated by hunger and epidemics, millions of 
miserable beings were casting longing glances at a 
piece of bread! I have elsewhere drawn a parallel 
between the ancient Plebs of Rome and the 
Russian Moujiks in the eighteenth century. While 
the Roman rich inthe Rome of the Emperors 
lived in magnificent dwellings on the heights of the 
Carinae dominating the Forum Romanum, poor 
crowds were living in dirty hovels, in the narrow 
streets of the Suburra or in the suburbs beyond 
the Pomcerium. And while the Russian nobles 
had their grandes and petites entrées to the 
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Winter Palace and the Hermitage, the Russian 
moujiks died of hunger. They were much worse 
off even than were the Roman masses, their 
counterparts, the clients from the Aventine hill and 
the slaves. For the Cesars were after all afraid 
of the so-called Populus Romanus who nominally 
constituted, in connection with the senate, the 
official Government of Rome. The Populus 
Romanus was not only able to pass laws but it 
could also prevent the passage of laws and it could 
revolt, for it was a dangerous, surging crowd, 
animated by a turbulent spirit, It was therefore in 
the interest of the Caesars to flatter the crowd so 
as to gain its favour. They fed and amused the 
rabble, gave them bread and games, all that the 
rabble required, and as their own safety ‘greatly 
depended upon the temper of the mob, the 
Emperors of Rome were most punctual in the 
distribution of their bounties and their supply was 
most regular. But the Tsars and Tsaritzas never 
bothered to feed hungry moujiks, they were and 
are so sure of their meekness of character. 
Russian crowds rarely riot, and if ever they 
‘make a feedle attempt at it, a few cannon-shots 
soon silence them. Why therefore should a Tsar 
ora Tsaritza distribute measures of grain to hungry 
moujiks? Why grant largesses on _ special 
occasions, congiarium and sportulae? The great 
festivities in connection with the recent Tercenten- 
ary rule of the house of Romanov (?) in Russia 
were marked by the absence of any favours to the 
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nation, to the vast masses of millions of starving 
and suffering moujiks. Even the prison remained 
as full of political criminals as before. And why 
should Tsars care for the nation or be afraid of the 
oppressed millions who'remain silent and submissive, 
not only when they are refused their rights but 
even when their “umd/e petitions are greeted with 
cannon-shots and salvos? Why should they be 
anything but tyrants when they are always 
surrounded by a fawning, flattering bureaucracy, a 
servile Douma and _ spiritless Cabinet-ministers, 
thinking only of their own interests and the 
means of making money? Slavery and servility 
are writ in large letters on the blood-stained pages 
in which astonished posterity has read and will 
continue to read, the history of Russia and of the 
Romanovs. 

I hope I shall be excused this digression while 
speaking of Elizabeth Petrovna. Already during 
the life-time of her parents the young Princess gave 
free vent to her ardent temperament and she had 
some love affairs. When Elizabeth was young, 
Peter the Great conceived the plan of marrying her 
to Louis XV, King of France. This idea was also 
very dear to Catherine I when she ascended the 
throne of Russia after the death of her husband. 
The former Livonian servant felt greatly flattered by 
the thought of her daughter—who was, after all, an 
illegitimate child—being married to a Bourbon and 
reigning at Versailles. Catherine I, very illiterate 
herself, certainly knew very little of education and’ 
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that of Elizabeth had been neglected, but the 
Empress insisted upon her daughter’s acquiring a 
good knowledge of French. It was more important 
she said, than anything else. The idea of a French 
marriage for Elizabeth having, however, fallen 
through, the Princess became engaged to Charles 
August of Holstein, with whom she is supposed to 
‘have been in love. But her fiancé died, and 
Elizabeth refused the offers of many suitors who 
aspired to her hand. ‘Did she prefer her liberty, 
or did she entertain secret hopes of marrying her 
nephew Peter II]? When Peter ascended the 
throne there was indeed talk of his marrying his 
aunt, Elizabeth Petrovna. And if Court gossip is 
to be relied upon, the young Tsar was not only in 
love with his aunt but a close intimacy existed 
between them. While, however, being so intimate 
with the Tsar, Elizabeth entertained a Zazson with 
Boutourlin, and afterwards with Simon Naryshkin, 
Prince Ivan Dolgorouky, however, anxious to see 
his sister Catherine married to Peter IJ, revealed 
Elizabeth’s conduct to his Sovereign. The Tsar 
was furious with his aunt, and the latter decided 
henceforth to choose her lovers from among young 
men Jess known in Court circles than Boutourlin. 
She looked for them even among her domestic 
servants. One of her lovers for whom she had 
a great affection and on whose account, when he was 
exiled to Siberia by Anna Ivanovna, the daughter 
of Peter the Great shed bitter tears, was Shoubin, 
a simple sergeant in the Semionovsk regiment. 
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Even in later years, when Razoumovsky was the 
favourite ex titre Elizabeth not infrequently had 
other lovers. Such were Peter Shouvalov, Roman 
and Michael Vorontsov and her servant Charles 
Sievers, the sailor Lialin, and her coachman 
Voytshinsky. In 1749 Shouvalov became the 
principal favourite. He exercised a great influence 
over his Sovereign and, with the exception of 
Razoumovsky, was one of those to whom the fickle 
daughter of Peter the Great remained faithful for 
some years. In spite, however, of her many 
aberrations and infidelities, her heart and her nobler 
affections belonged to Alexis Razoumovsky and 
none retained her affection so long and so entirely 
as did this shepherd of the Ukrane. Peter II was 
dead and Anna Ivanovna sat on the throne of 
Russia. Elizabeth had retired from Court, and 
lived privately a life of idleness and pleasure. It 
was at this time that Colonel Feodor Vishnevsky, 
who had been sent to Hungary to buy wines for 
the Empress, was returning to the capital and on 
his way from Koselets to Tshernigov stopped in the 
little village of Lemesh. It was an absolutely 
insignificant incident—which, however was fraught 
with far-reaching consequences. Mass was being 
said, and the colonel having entered the village 
church was struck by the beauty of the melodious 
voice of one of the choristers. He enquired who 
the boy was and learned that his name was Alexis 
Razoum. His fatherwas Gregory Razoum,a drunken 
Cossack who ill-treated his children and especially 
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his second son Alexis because the boy seemed to 
be fond of reading. Old Razoum, which means 
intelligence in Russian—what a misnomer—had a 
deep-rooted aversion, bordering on contempt, for 
book-learning. Such misnomers, by the way are 
quite frequent in the Empire of the Tsar. Some 
time ago the Cabinet Minister for Public Instruction 
was Dournovo—dourney, douren in Russian mean- 
ing stupid! One day, old Gregory Razoum is 
supposed to have hurled a hatchet at the head of 
the studious boy because he had caught him in the 
criminal act of reading. The lad escaped through 
the window and found refuge with his teacher, an 
old priest who had taught him to read, write 
and sing hymns. His singing proved his fortune. 
Colonel Vishnevsky not only admired the boy's 
voice but also his extraordinary beauty and easily 
persuaded the village priest to let him take the boy 
to Moscow. Alexis Razoum, the little Cossack 
shepherd, thus left his native village asa ragged boy 
to return after many years as a Count and a Field- 
Marshal. It reads like a fairy tale, but the extra- 
ordinary luck which fell to the lot of the handsome 
shepherd of the Ukraine is historically correct, for 
the boy had found a kind and generous Princess 
who acted as his good fairy and raised him to high 
honours. Colonel Vishnevsky introduced his young 
protégé to Count Lowenwolde, then Grand-Marshal 
at the Court of Anna Leopoldovna, who placed the 
singer of the Ukraine in Her Majesty’s choir. It 
was here that Elizabeth the daughter of Peter saw 
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him. The pleasure-loving Princess was not accus- 
tomed to put restrictions upon her whims and 
fancies or to curb her passionate nature. She 
had the impetuous character of her father, and she 
was a Russian Tsaritza, and never tried to check 
her licentious inclinations. The handsome chorister 
had attracted her, and she quickly decided to gratify 
her passion.. A word to Count Lowenwolde, who, 
by the way, is said to have been one of the 
favourites of Catherine I, and young Alexis 
Razoum was appointed musician of Princess Eliza- 
beth to whom he played the dandoura. Alexis 
Razoum, which his royal mistress changed into 
Razoumovsky, was of a sweet and affectionate 
disposition and the Princess grew greatly attached 
to him. 

In the meantime quick changes had taken place 
on the Russian throne. Anna Ivanovna died. 
She had nominated Ivan Antonovitsh, the infant 
son of her niece Anna Leopoldovna, Duchess of 
Brunswick, as her successor. On her deathbed 
the Empress nominated her lover Biren as Regent 
during the minority of the young Tsar. The 
mother of the baby Emperor, jealous of Biren’s 
power, availed herself of the help of Field-Marshal 
Munich, and brought about the downfall of the 
Regent. Biren, arrested in his bed, was sent to 
Siberia, whilst Anna, Duchess of Brunswick, was 
made Regent. But the Russian people, or at least 
the Russian nobles, were growing tired of the rule 
of the foreigners and Elizabeth, whom the Regent 
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Anna Leopoldovna had begun to suspect and to 
treat with the utmost severity, became the idol of 
the admirers of Peter the Great. And _ thus, 
pleasure loving Elizabeth, of whom the English 
Ambassador wrote that ‘Her Highness will be too 
fat to be in a plot’ was persuaded to ascend the 
throne rather than end her days in a convent, with 
which prospect the Regent had threatened her. On 
the 5th of December 1741, on a cold winter night, 
Elizabeth, at the head of three hundred grenadiers 
of the Preobrazhansky regiment, marched to the 
Winter-Palace, where the Regent and the baby- 
Emperor were arrested, and the next morning the 
population of the Capital was informed that 
Elizabeth Petrovna was Autocrat of Russia. Her 
favourite Alexis Razoumovsky was not forgotten. 
He was promoted to the rank of General and 
made Gentleman of the Chamber. In April, 1742, 
Elizabeth was crowned in the Uspensky Cathedral 
in Moscow, and on this occasion the Empress over- 
whelmed her lover with presents and bounties. 
During the ceremony Alexis Razoumovsky acted 
as train-bearer to the Empress. He was sub- 
sequently made Grand-master of the Hounds, and 
lord of vast tracts of land and estates, which had 
hitherto belonged to Count Munich. He was a 
simple-minded man, this shepherd of the Ukraine, 
one of nature’s gentlemen, and wealth and honour 
never turned his head, nor did he make a bad use of 
his influence and power, like Biren before him, 


or Orlov and Potemkin after him, who were 
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ambitious to rule the Empire through their Imperial 
mistresses. Razoumovsky, and he gave many 
proofs of it, was genuinely attached to Elizabeth 
and it was not the sovereign in her, but the woman 
herself whom he loved and cherished. He was 
always grateful for the love she bore him and for 
the honours she heaped upon him. He rarely sought 
these honours and only accepted them because 
Elizabeth wished it. Emperor Charles created him 
a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, an honour 
which Potemkin, the lover of Catherine II, after- 
wards eagerly solicited, but Razoumovsky seemed 
to have put little value on it. When His Imperial 
mistress raised him to the dignity of Field-Marshal 
he thanked her for the gracious honour thus 
bestowed upon him. ‘ But you know, Elizabeth,’ 
he added, ‘though you may raise me to the dignity 
of Field-Marshal, you will never succeed in making 
even a good soldier of me.’ 

This lack of ambition on the part of Elizabeth’s 
lover not only endeared him to the Empress but 
also made the favourite liked in Court circles 
and gained him many friends. He was kind- 
hearted and modest and never forgot either his 
family or his friends. One day the Empress 
was on a visit to Count Lowenwolde; Alexis 
Razoumovsky accompanied her. To Elizabeth’s 
dismay, she saw the favourite suddenly fall on 
the neck of one of the butlers and embrace him 
effusively. 

‘Have you taken leave of your senses, Alexis 
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Gregorevitsh ?’ asked the astonished daughter of 
Peter the Great. 

‘He is an old friend of mine,’ modestly replied 
the favourite. When in 1774 the Empress visited 
Koselets, not far from Lemesh, the native village 
of Razoumovsky, the latter availed himself of the 
Opportunity to see some of his relatives, humble 
Cossacks with their wives and children whom he 
received without pride or arrogance, spending 
many pleasant hours in their company. 

All the friends who had been instrumental in 
paving his way to fortune were handsomely 
rewarded by Razoumovsky. Vishnevsky, who had 
taken the poor chorister to the capital and thus 
laid the foundation of the boy’s fortunes, was made 
a General. While the old priest, the clergyman of 
Alexis’s native village, was called to the Capital 
and given a lucrative post. Alexis Gregorevitsh 
asked him to choose some suitable position; the 
old man hesitated at first but suddenly dis- 
covered a post which he thought suited his 
abilities and tastes. He had visited the opera, and 
immediately asked his protector to appoint him 
conductor of the orchestra. The old man’s naive 
request made the favourite smile but he subse- 
quently appointed his former teacher Inspector of 
some Imperial garden with handsome emoluments. 
Razoumovsky’s relatives, simple Cossacks, poor and 
illiterate, were appointed superior officers in the 
Ukrainian army. Dragan, one of his brothers-in-law 
—who henceforth changed his name into that of 
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Daragan, and his uncle Demeshky, became generals. 
His niece Eudoxia married Count Bestyouzhev- 
Ryoumin, son of the Chancellor. Soon after her 
marriage this simple daughter of Cossacks visited 
Vienna, and Maria Theresa, the proud daughter of 
the Hapsburgs, who was then anxious to conclude an 
alliance with Russia, flattered the niece of Razoum- 
ovsky who enjoyed great influence at the Russian 
Court. Alexis Razoumovsky was too good a son 
to forget his mother in the days of his prosperity. 
The old Cossack Gregory had drunk himself to 
death and the family found itself in great distress. 
The widow of old Razoum, Razoumikha as she 
was called, was compelled to beg from door to door 
in Koselets to find bread for her famished children. 
Help, however, was near and fortune soon smiled 
upon this simple-minded mater dolorosa. Alexis, 
who was now enjoying the favours of the future 
Empress of Russia, sent her money enabling her to 
set up an inn and to marry her three daughters. 
But that was not all. One day all the inhabitants 
of the little village of Lemesh assembled 
before the house of Razoumikha. With open- 
mouthed amazement they were staring at a 
gorgeous carriage stationed before the door of the 
inn. Her son Alexis had sent messengers to 
fetch his old mother to the capital. Accompanied 
by her daughter and her son Cyril she left for 
St. Petersburg. On reaching the capital she was 
met by a brilliant gentleman gorgeously bedizzened, 
who was none other than herson. The old Cossack 
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woman would scarcely believe her eyes. How 
could she indeed believe that this fine and rich 
nobleman was her ragged boy, the bare-footed 
Ukrainian shepherd. 

The carriage proceeded to the capital, and here 
old Razoumikha was presented to Elizabeth who 
received the mother of her lover with the utmost 
amiability and graciousness. There is a story told 
about this presentation, which is not without 
humour. Before being introduced into the presence 
of the Empress, old Razoumikha was powdered and 
dressed in Court fashion ; she was told that as soon 
as she was in the presence of the Sovereign, she was 
to fall on her knees and prostrate herself. Attired 
in her gorgeous array the old woman was being led 
through the Imperial apartments when suddenly 
traversing one of the rooms of the Palace her own 
image was reflected in a mirror, and the astonished 
woman failed to recognise her own transfigured self 
Who could that splendid apparition be, thought the 
bewildered widow of old Razoum, but the Empress 
herself, and promptly she prostrated herself in great 
awe. In spite of all the kindness which she met at 
the hands of Elizabeth and the affection of her son, 
old Razoumikha did not feel quite at her ease in 
the Court atmosphere. She felt out of place in the 
vast and luxurious apartments, and her rich and 
dazzling garments made her feel uncomfortable. 
The modest peasant was sighing for her former 
life, for her own friends and their gossip, for the 
flesh-pots of her native Ukraine, and for surround- 
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ings in which she would feel at home and thoroughly 
at ease. She obtained therefore, the permission of 
her son Alexis to return home. Cyril, however, 
her younger son, and her daughter remained in 
St. Petersburg. Cyril Razoumovsky was much 
younger than Alexis. Born in 1728 he was only 
fourteen when Elizabeth ascended the throne. 
Under the guidance of the young academician, 
Gregory Teplov, a natural son of the Archbishop 
Theophan Procopovitsh, he was sent abroad and 
studied at the universities of Goettingen and Berlin. 
He then visited France and Italy, to acquire the 
polish of a gentleman. At the age of fifteen the 
young brother of the favourite was made a Gentle- 
man of the Bed-chamber, and at sixteen created a 
Count. At eighteen, the son of old Gregory 
Razoum, so hostile to book-learning, was appointed 
President of the Academy of Sciences! He then 
married Catherine Ivanovna Naryshkin, a niece of 
the sovereign, and was only twenty-two years of age 
when he was raised to the dignity of Hetman of the 
Ukraine, a post vacant since 1750. Thus the son 
of old Gregory Razoum, the poor Cossack, and of 
Razoumikha, became Hetman or viceroy of his native 
land, and led the life of a petty sovereign in his 
capital Batourin. He invited his mother to take up 
her abode in his princely residence, but the simple- 
minded woman preferred a modest dwelling to the 
luxurious apartments of her son’s palace; she pre- 
ferred her national dishes, her dorshtsh (cabbage- 


soup), and her kasha (gruel), to the dainties of the 
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French cooks. Like his brother Alexis, Cyril too 
was one of those nature’s aristocrats who do not 
lose their heads upon the dizzy heights of honours 
and fortune. They did not grow intoxicated by 
the strong wine of power, they neither reeled nor 
tottered when looking down from the ‘restless 
pyramid,’ from the pinnacle of power to which they 
had climbed, into the surging deep below. They 
grew neither dizzy nor arrogant like so many far- 
venus who so easily fall a prey to the feeling 
produced by the exultation of power. 

In 1744 Alexis Razoumovsky was made a Count 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and in the patent of 
nobility he was said to be descended from the 
princely family of Bogdan Rojinsky, whose father, 
Prince Eustace, had once been Hetman of the 
Ukraine, from 1514 to 1534. The Princes Rojinsky 
were moreover descended from the Grand Dukes of 
Lithuania, of the race of the Yagellos, which became 
extinct in the 17th century. Now it is told that 
when Cyril Razoumovsky one day visited Kiev, 
the monk Michael Kosatshinsky, professor at the 
ecclesiastical seminary, presented the Hetman of 
the Ukraine with a beautiful volume, bound in 
gold. 

‘This book,’ said the monk, ‘contains the gene- 
alogy of your Excellency.’ 

‘My genealogy,’ asked the Hetman, in surprise. 
‘But surely, your reverence, my genealogy cannot 
be so voluminous as this!’ 


‘The family of Your Excellency,’ replied the 
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prsfessor, ‘is descended from the illustrious house 
of the Princes Rojinsky.’ 

‘What curious stories are these that your 
reverence is telling me,’ laughed Count Cyril. 
‘My genealogy is a very short one! My father 
was a simple, honest Cossack; my respectable 
mother, to whom God may grant a long life, is a 
good and honest woman, and the daughter of a 
simple peasant, an honest man, too As for myself 
Iam Count and Hetman of the Ukraine, on the 
two banks of the Dnieper, with the rank of Field- 
Marshal, thanks only to the kindness of Her 
Gracious Majesty, our noble benefactress. It isa 
short genealogy, your reverence, but I really do not 
wish for any other. Adieu, your reverence.’ The 
favourite of fortune gave a lesson in humility to the 
man of religion! 

Alexis Razoumovsky retained his influential 
position until the death of the Empress. And even 
when Catherine II had ascended the throne, the 
Count was treated by the new sovereign with every 
mark of respect. This was due not only to the 
fact that Alexis was generally liked, but that he 
was supposed to have been legitimately married to 
Elizabeth. It was perhaps due to his unassuming 
modesty and to his lack of ambition that even a 
greater honour than that of favourite of the Tsaritza 
was to fall to the lot of the former shepherd, the 
son of Razoumikha and the Cossack Gregory. 
Elizabeth is supposed to have married Alexis 


Razoumovsky. In the little village church of 
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Perovo near Moscow the nuptial benediction is 
supposed to have been given to the pair. He, who 
had once been a poor and ragged boy tending the 
flock, had thus acquired the highest honour to 
which a Russian subject could aspire in his wildest 
dreams. The marriage was kept secret but the 
whole world looked upon Alexis Gregorevitsh as 
the husband of the Empress and paid him homage 
accordingly. He accompanied his Imperial spouse 
everywhere and Elizabeth dined in his apartment 
when he was indisposed. When Count Alexis had 
an attack of gout, his wife nursed him most 
tenderly in his apartments, and all the Court 
festivities were suspended. When leaving the 
theatre or the opera the Empress was often seen 
buttoning up the coat of the Count or adjusting his fur 
cap. The marriage, it appears was due to a great 
extentto the diplomacy of Bestyouzhev-Ryoumin, the 
Vice-Chancellor. The latter had been sent into exile 
at the beginning of the short reign of Ivan Antono- 
vitsh, but was soon recalled by the Regent Anna 
Leopoldoyna, and took part in politics. Elizabeth 
did not like him, but she could not do without him. 
He knew French and German, was a clever 
politician and had many other advantages over other 
courtiers. Bestyouzhev knew that without a mighty 
friend at Court, he would sooner or later fall a 
victim to Court intrigues. Clever politician that 
he was, he was astute enough to guess the 
influence of Alexis, and from the very first he 
made friends with the favourite. What, how- 
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ever, Bestyouzhev most dreaded was to see the 
Empress fall in love with and marry one of those 
princely adventurers, who were constantly visiting 
the Russian Court in the hope of mending their 
broken fortunes by means of a good marriage. 
Elizabeth, of course loved her liberty and had 
refused all offers of marriage, but there was still 
some danger of her changing her mind and accept- 
ing a foreign Prince. For the present the 
Ukrainian ex-shephered ruled supreme in the 
Winter-Palace and his friendship was a_ sure 
guarantee for the Vice-Chancellor. But as a 
diplomatist Bestyouzhev knew that he who relied 
upon the favour of princes and sovereigns built 
upon quicksand. At any moment the Empress 
might choose a new favourite and then a change 
would surely follow in the appointments of high 
officials. The best thing therefore to do was to 
make still securer the bond already existing between 
Elizabeth and her favourite. The Vice-Chancellor 
was a clever diplomatist and set carefully to work. 
He won over to his plans Elizabeth’s confessor, 
Doubyanski, who, under his simple clerical garb 
hid a clever politician, Elizabeth was leading a 
dissolute life, but, as is often the case, was very 
superstitious, and the daughter of Martha Skavron- 
skaya observed the minutest details of the Greek- 
orthodox religion, thus silencing the voice of her 
religious conscience; her Confessor, therefore, 
possessed unrivalled influence over her. With the 


help of Doubyanski, the Chancellor succeeded in 
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persuading the Empress to marry the favourite. 
Count Alexis himself never admitted that he had 
been married to the daughter of Peter the Great. 
Years afterwards when Peter III had already been 
strangled at Ropsha and his wife was ruling Russia, 
Catherine II was contemplating marriage with 
Gregory Orlov who had helped her to usurp the 
Russian throne. A precedent was required, and 
the supporters of the plan, especially Chancellor 
Voronstov, quoted that of the marriage of Elizabeth 
and Razoumovsky. One day Vorontsov visited 
Count Alexis and found him by the fireside reading 
the Bible. ‘Her gracious Majesty has decided,’ 
said Vorontsov, ‘in case of her marriage with 
Orlov,’ to bestow upon you, as the husband of 
the late Empress, the title of Imperial Highness. 
You would only be required to produce the 
necessary documents. ‘Such conduct,’ replied 
the Count, ‘would be an indignity, and I shall 
certainly decline the honour.’ ‘But you were 
legally married to the late Empress’ continued 
Vorontsov, ‘and no doubt have the documents in 
your possession?’ ‘Will you excuse me for a 
moment,’ said Count Alexis, and disappeared into 
the adjoining cabinet. He returned after a few 
minutes carrying a large envelope tied up with a 
pink ribbon. Carefully opening the envelope the 
Count took out several documents faded with age 
and after having silently perused them, threw 
them, with solemn air, into the fire. And while the 
flames were consuming these evidently precious 
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documents—the son of Razoumikha turned to 
Vorontsov and addressed him as follows: ‘Tell 
those who sent you to me that I have never been 
anything but the humble slave of my august bene- 
factress, Elizabeth. Never did the late Empress 
so far forget herself as to marry one of her subjects. 
I kiss the hands of the present Empress and 
hope that she will allow me to enjoy in peace the 
favours which have been heaped upon me.’ 
Vorontsov understood—so did Catherine who took 
the hint—and Orlov consequently never became the 
husband of the Northern Semiramis. If gossip 
is to be believed, Elizabeth and Alexis Razoumov- 
sky had a daughter known as Princess Tarakanov. 
The story of the unhappy Princess is full of 
romance, and I shall relate it here very briefly. 
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THE FAIR PRETENDER—PRINCESS TARAKANOV 


for the first time. It was in October 1772, when 

three strangers, accompanied by a number of 
servants took an elegant hotel in the Ile St. Louis. 
One of the strangers was a beautiful young lady, 
blonde, distinguished and exceedingly fascinating ; 
her eyes, though beautiful, were not of the same 
colour, which added something powerfully fascinating 
to her extraordinary. charm. She spoke several 
languages, and played and sang beautifully. She was 
said to be a Circassian by birth, and heiress to fabulous 
wealth in Persia. Her good looks, coupled with her 
majestic, rather cold dignity and condescending 
manner, charmed all those who came within the 
magic circle of her acquaintance. Of the two 
friends who were accompanying her, one was a 
Baron Embs and pretended to be a relative of the 
girl, while the other was called Baron Schenk and 
seemed to be the adviser and protector of the 
beautiful stranger. Her name was Aly Emetteé 
Princesse Voldomir. The Princess kept open 
house, gave suppers and receptions, and numerous 
were the guests, especially foreigners, who thronged 
her salons and reception-rooms. The admirers of 
the beautiful and mysterious stranger were many, 
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and not the least ardent of them was Count Casimir 
Oginsky, Hetman of Lithuania, one of the illustri, 
ous leaders and patriots of the Polish nation who 
had come to Paris to plead the cause of his unhappy 
native land, Poland, at the Court of Versailles. 
Oginsky was not her only noble admirer, among 
others the fair lady had enraptured was Count Roche- 
fort-Velcourt, Grand Marshal of Philip Ferdinand, 
reigning Duke of Limburg. Rochefort-Velcourt 
was a serious admirer, for he wanted to marry the 
Princess whom he believed to be very wealthy. 
In the meantime, however, the expenses of the 
household were considerable, while money which 
was constantly being expected from Persia never 
came ; and the financiers who had advanced large 
sums grew somewhat uneasy. A certain M. Poncet 
and a M. Mackay, gentlemen of large means, whose 
vanity was flattered to find themselves in such noble 
company, had gladly yielded to the requests of Baron 
Schenk and lent large sums to the Princess. 
Suddenly Baron Embs was arrested for debt. It 
came out that he was no baron at all but the son 
of a merchant at Gand, named Vantoers, and had 
been expelled by his father. Great was the sur- 
prise among the friends and admirers of the Princess, 
although the receptions continued just as before. 
One fine morning, however, the Princess suddenly 
left Paris for Frankfort. She found herself in a 
most critical and precarious position; but there is 
a divinity watching over beautiful adventuresses. 
The reigning Duke of Limburg, who, in spite of 
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the insignificance of his liliputian Duchy, liked to 
play the petty sovereign, kept an army of a few men 
and had his representatives, or chargés d’affaires, in 
Paris and in Berlin, had heard of the beautiful 
woman with whom his Grand Marshal, Rochefort- 
Velcourt, had fallen in love. Although a devout 
Catholic the Duke, who liked to imitate Louis XV, 
had several liaisons and found almost pride in 
scandalising his subjects. His curiosity with regard 
to the beautiful Princess was roused. He came to 
Frankfort to see her, and his easily inflammable 
heart was ablaze. The Duke fell in love with the 
Princess Voldomir. He was by no means rich, 
but he gallantly paid her debts and offered her 
hospitality in his castle of Oberstein. If, however, 
the petty Duke liked to imitate Louis XV, Princess 
Voldomir was not a Montespan nor a La Valliere. 
His assiduities remained without success, until 
fascinated by her beauty, the Duke promised her 
marriage. Strange rumours about her conduct 
continually reached the ears of the infatuated lover, 
but the fair Princess so completely had him in her 
power, that each time she not only knew how to 
quiet his suspicions but to make him even more 
enamoured than before. In the meantime, Cath- 
erine II] had crushed the independence of Poland, 
and many illustrious Poles left their native land 
and went into exile. One of these exiles was the 
immensely wealthy Prince Radziwill who lived at 
Manheim. One of Radziwill’s confidants was a 
young Polish patriot named Domansky, passionate, 
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enthusiastic and ambitious, timid in private but 
brave in the battle-field. He settled in a neigh- 
bouring village of Mussbach. He had as valet a 
lad from Posen, a certain Joseph Richter, who had 
served Oginski in Paris and afterwards the Princess. 
More than once he described to his new master 
the beauty of his former mistress, Princess Voldo- 
mir. In 1773, during the short absence of the 
Duke of Limburg, the Princess went to Manheim 
for a few days when Domansky met her. The 
‘impetuous youth fell desperately in love with her, 
and remained faithful to the adventuress until her 
death. The Princess saw at once how useful this 
passionate young man could be, devoured by his 
patriotism for Poland, his hacred for Catherine, and 
moreover madly in love with herself. Did the idea 
suggest itself to her now, or had she devised her 
plans long ago and only waited for the proper 
persons who would help in the realisation of her 
ambitious dreams? Whocan tell. In any case a 
mysterious stranger, who was none other than 
Domansky, and to whom the Prince of Limburg 
afterwards referred as the wxknown of Mussbach, 
often met the Princess at nights in the vicinity of 
the castle, and had long interviews with her. It 
was about this time that the story was circulated 
that the Princess was in reality a Princess Tara- 
kanov, the daughter of the late Empress Elizabeth 
and Count Alexis Razoumovsky, and consequently 
the rightful heir to the Russian throne. She had, 


it was added, in her possession a precious document, 
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the testament of her Imperial mother, in which she 
was appointed to succeed her as the Autocrat 
Tsaritza of Russia. Political circumstances seemed 
to give her hope and to encourage her dreams, 
which she evidently confided to Domansky, and 
who already saw Catherine II, the oppressor of his 
Poland dethroned, and Princess Tarakanov as 
Tsaritza of Russia giving back to his native land 
its former independence. Was not the throne of 
the Northern Semiramis already tottering? In 
vain had she stained her hands with the blood of 
her husband Peter IIJ, in vain had the infant 
Emperor Ivan Antonovitsh, dethroned by Eliza- 
beth and kept prisoner in the casemates of 
Schluesselburg, been put to death by her orders, 
danger was again threatening her. Emelyan 
Pougatshev, a Cossack of the Don, a brigand and 
an outlaw, had raised the banner of revolt against 
the Empress and her government. And so great 
was the discontent of the people that they were 
expecting his arrival with feverish impatience. At 
the head of a vast army of Bashkirs, Tartars and 
Calmucks, Pougatshev, who gave himself out as 
Peter III, was burning castles and massacring 
the nobles. The time to strike a decisive blow 
against Catherine II, and for the independence of 
Poland, was ripe. So thought the young and im- 
petuous Domansky, when he made the acquaintance 
of this supposed daughter of Elizabeth, the pre- 
tender to the Russian throne. Radziwill was the 


first to whom Domansky confided the important 
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secret. The Prince expressed his doubts at first, 
but Domansky, inspired by love and patriotism, so 
eloquently pleaded the cause of the Princess that 
Radziwill himself seemed to be convinced of her 
story. No doubt the Polish Prince was astute 
enough to see in this fair pretender to the Russian 
throne a useful ally, and even if he had his legitimate - 
doubts, he silenced them, and at once wrote to the 
Princess Tarakanov, assuring her of his support. 
‘Madame,’ he wrote, ‘I consider the enterprise of 
Your Highness as a miracle of a benevolent Provi- 
dence watching over my unhappy country and 
sending for its delivery such a heroine.’ 

Radziwill’s evident faith and trust in the fair lady 
dwelling atthe Castle of Oberstein at once confirmed 
her story, which spread not only among the Polish 
exiles but even reached Paris. Oginsky wrote 
and demanded explanations. 

It was now decided that the Princess Tarakanov 
should follow Prince Radziwill to Venice, and then 
to Constantinople there to solicit the help of the 
Porte, and thus regain the Russian throne for the 
granddaughter of Peter the Great and her inde- 
pendence for Poland. The Prince of Limburg, 
when his affianced wife informed him of her plans, 
was in despair, but he dared not oppose her, 
especially since he realised that her success would 
mean such great advantages for himself. As a 
descendant of theCounts of Schauenburg he had 
pretentions to the Duchies of Schleswig and 


Holstein against the house of Oldenburg and trusted 
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that the Princess, if successful, would naturally 
favour his pretentions. The fair adventuress 
showed the Prince a letter from acertain Countess 
Sangusko, a relative of Radziwill living in Paris, 
and who stated that Louis XV had approved of the 
princess’s plan to go to Constantinople and there 
proclaim her rights to the throne of Russia. In spite 
of his straightened circumstances, the Duke of 
Limburg managed to raise a sufficient sum of money 
to enable his sweetheart to proceed to Venice with a 
royal train. He gave her even a still greater proof 
of his attachment and devotion. He handed her a 
document according to which he authorised the 
Princess to assume the title of Duchess of Limburg, 
in case of his death. Princess Voldmir Tarakanov 
left in May 1774 and the Duke accompanied her 
part of the way, and she contiued her route under 
the name of Countess of Pinneberg, one of the 
estates belonging to the Duke. Radziwill was 
waiting for her in Venice, where a sumptuous 
apartment had been prepared for her ; and, in spite 
of the strict incognito which she thought it neces- 
sary to assume, everybody was aware of 
her identity and she was treated with all the 
honours due to the future Empress of Russia. 
Prince Radziwill, accompanied by a large number 
of noble Poles, among whom was also the Count 
Potocki, paid her a visit of state, and the society 
of Venice came to pay her homage. Martinelli, the 
director of the Bank of Venice, was one of her 


most intimate friends, and yet the bank did not 
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seem to grant the future Empress unlimited credit 
for she was soon obliged to reduce the expenses of 
her luxurious and princely household. From Venice 
she went to Ragusa, as Radziwill wished to be 
as near Turkey as possible. ‘1 hope, Madame,’ 
he said, ‘soon to see you seated on the throne of 
Russia to which your noble birth entitles you.’ 
‘As Empress of Russia,’ replied the Princess, ‘it 
will be my pride to repair the wrongs committed 
against Poland by my _ predecessor, another 
Empress. In Ragusa Radziwill persuaded the 
French Consul Descrivaux to offer the fair princess 
hospitality in his delightful villa, which abode soon 
became the headquarters of the expedition. She 
showed the Prince several documents, one of which 
was the testament of Elizabeth in which she 
appointed her daughter as her successor, and the 
Polish Prince never seems to have questioned the 
authenticity of these documents. Indeed it seems 
as if the nobility of Ragusa put absolute faith in the 
words of the fair pretender. The journey to 
Constantinople, however, had to be given up and 
the hope of getting assistance from the Porte was 
shattered. The treaty of Koutshouk-Kainardji 
convinced Radziwill that he could no longer expect 
anything from Turkey, and he said so to the 
Princess. ‘The latter, did not lose heart, but she 
understood that the enthusiasm of the Polish 
patriot had cooled down. Various rumours with 
regard to her private conduct,—it was whispered 


that Domansky was her lover and visited her in 
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secret,—confirmed the suspicions of those who 
still believed her to be nothing but a clever 
adventuress. Radziwill’s sister had already 
returned to Venice and the prince was on the point 
of following her example. To avoid an open 
breach, Princess Tarakanov suddenly announced 
that she intended to go to Rome. Martinelli 
advanced her another sum of money and Edward 
Montague, the son of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, gave her a letter of introduction to the 
English Ambassador at Naples, Sir William Hamil- 
ton, the future husband of the famous Emma Lyon, 
the mistress of Nelson. Sir William was quite fascin- 
ated by the charming Princess, and asked her to 
remain at Naples, but she refused,-as urgent 
business necessitated her speedy departure for 
Rome. With the help of Domansky and a Polish 
Jesuit, Chanecki, she hoped to interest the Vatican 
and the Pope in her plans. She gained the 
friendship of Monsignor Roccatani, a friend and 
confidant of Cardinal Albani, and of several other 
influential men. Again, however, her resources 
were exhausted, and she decided to avail herself 
of the generosity of Sir William Hamilton. She 
informed the Ambassador that she was on the point 
of going to Turkey by way of Vienna and conse- 
quently wished to contract a considerable loan. She 
also asked him to give her letters of introduction to 
the English Ambassadors at Vienna and Constan- 
tinople. It was this which practically led to 


her misfortune and sealed her doom. The sum 
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she asked for was a large one, and Sir William 
addressed himself to his friend John Dick, banker 
and Consul for Great Britain at Leghorn. The 
latter happened to be a great friend of Alexis Orlov, 
brother of the favourite of Catherine II, who was 
at the time commanding the Russian fleet in the 
harbour of Leghorn. John Dick showed Sir 
William’s letter to his Russian friend, and Orlov 
who had already received information concerning 
the pretender and instructions from his Empress to 
make the Princess a prisoner, by fair or foul means, 
decided to avail himself of the opportnnity offered to 
him, and persuaded the Englishman to play a part in 
this comedy. A trap was laid for the Princess, and 
clever woman though she was, she was ensnared, 
in spite of the advice of Domansky whom love and 
_sincere attachment had made clear-sighted and 
aware of the danger which threatened the 
pretender. 

First of all an English banker named Jenkins, 
came to see the Princess Tarakanov and offered 
her unlimited credit. She did not seem aston- 
ished, as she imagined that he acted upon the 
instructions received from Sir William Hamilton, 
but nevertheless she made enquiries and learned that 
Jenkins was a friend of John Dicks who had written 
to him concerning the Princess. A few days later 
a man met Chanecki in the street and asked him 
how the Princess Tarakanov was. The Jesuit was 
astonished as the man was quite unknown to him. 


‘The affairs of Her Highness,’ replied the stranger, 
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whose name was Cristeneck, and was an emissary 
of Orlov, ‘are progressing much more favourably 
than you imagine.’ He then told Chanecki who 
he was and informed him that Alexis Orlov was 
greatly dissatisfied with the government of Cath- 
erine, and would be glad of an opportunity to place 
the Princess Tarakanov, whom he recognised as 
his rightful sovereign, upon the Russian throne. 
He at last asked Chanecki to take him to the 
Princess. Here he repeated his words, and the 
next day brought her a letter from Orlov in which 
the victor of Tsheshme promised the daughter of | 
the late Empress Elizabeth his services. He could 
not come to her at once, as he had to be circum- 
spect, but he hoped that he would soon have the 
honour of paying her homage, of. assuring her 
personally of his conviction regarding the authen- 
ticity of her claims. By helping her to win the 
throne of Russia he would also wreak revenge on 
Catherine, whom he accused of injustice and lack 
of gratitude. The fact that the Northern Semiramis 
had just taken a new favourite, Potemkin, in the 
place of Gregory Orlov, gave a semblance of ‘truth 
to Alexis Orlov’s assurances. In any case the 
Princess believed all that the Commander of the 
Russian fleet wrote to her. In vain did Domansky 
warn her, endeavour to open her eyes to the danger 
which was threatening her. ‘Since when,’ she 
replied haughtily, ‘have I been in the habit of 
asking you for your advice?’ Orlov then sent a 
message and implored a Imperial Highness to 
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go to Pisa, where she would be exposed to a less © 
rigorous climate than at Rome. Her life, he added, 
was very precious to Russia and she should take care 
of it. And thus the Princess Tarakanov went to 
Pisa where she was received with honours due to an 
Empress, and was lodged in a sumptuous apartment 
Orlov had prepared for her. And now Orlov him- 
self came to pay her homage and to assure her that 
he hoped soon to see her on the throne of her grand- 
father. He would help her to conquer her rightful 
inheritance. But while paying respect to the 
sovereign, this comedian also flattered the woman. 
He insinuated that he did not dare to give free vent 
to his feelings. Could a subject dare to make love 
to his rightful sovereign? John Dick, Orlov’s 
friend, therefore came to make love in his friend’s 
name, and to ask the future Empress of Russia 
whether she would condescend to share her throne 
with him who was her devoted slave, and who was 
ready to sacrifice his life for her. Dazzled, flattered, 
believing his words, especially since the messenger 
who brought them to her, was the English Consul, 
she accepted the offer. The comedy was played to 
perfection, and a fictitious marriage was celebrated. 
Cristeneck, Orlov’s lieutenant, came to implore her 
Highness to obtain for him from Orlov the post of 
captain. She graciously promised to intervene, 
and the request was naturally granted. One sees 
that the actors worked with consummate skill, and 
neglected no trivial opportunity to lull to sleep any 


possible suspicion of her whom they intended so 
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soon to make a prisoner. Domansky alone was 
suspicious, nay, was sure that she for whom he was 
ready to sacrifice everything was standing on the 
brink of a precipice. Orlov now invited his wife 
to witness, from the flagship in the harbour of 
Leghorn, a naval fight given in her honour. 
In perfect confidence she accepted the invita- 
tion. Again Domansky spoke and implored her 
not to go. ‘If you are afraid,’ she replied, 
coldly, ‘you may stay here, I am going.’ In- 
deed, adventuress as she was, she evidently did 
not believe that so much treachery was possible, 
and that a man could play a comedy to such 
perfection. 

Two boats fetched the guests and took them to 
the Flagship. The Princess, Orlov, Chanecki and 
Domansky were in the first, while John Dick, his 
wife and a few other guests, were in the second. 
Occupied as she was, listening to the words of Orlov 
and watching the spectacle round her, the poor girl 
did not notice that after a while the second boat 
returned to the shore. When she approached the 
flagship, cannonshots and cries of ‘ Long live the 
Empress, which she, of course, took for herself, 
greeted her. Proud, glad, dazzled, she ascended 
the ship. In her excitment she did not notice that 
Orlov had already disappeared, and that they were 
being surrounded by soldiers. Suddenly the 
Captain Litvinov approached and informed her that 
she was a prisoner. She grew pale but did not 


utter a word. She was taken to one of the cabins 
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and two of her servants were allowed to remain 
with her. She then scribbled a note to Orlov. 
It was delivered, and the Russian cavalier played 
his part to the very end. An hour later an orange 
wrapped in a piece of paper was brought to her. 
Orlov had written on it his reply. He informed 
her that he was himself a prisoner but that he still 
hoped to succeed; he asked her to take courage. 
Princess Tarakanov dried her tears; the woman 
in her was satisfied—she had not been betrayed by 
the man in whose words she had put implicit trust. 
Then Admiral Greigh set sail, and during the 
journey, the prisoner learned that Orlov had 
remained behind in Leghorn. In Southampton 
she tried to jump down into an English boat 
which was passing very closely to the vessel on 
which she was being taken to Russia. Her 
attempt was frustrated, and Admiral Greigh 
hastened the journey. The whole affair was kept 
very secret in Russia, in accordance with the 
instructions given by Catherine. The prisoner 
was taken to the fortress of SS. Peter and Paul, and 
here she was questioned by the Chancellor Golitsyn. 
She never admitted that she had endeavoured to 
give herself out as a daughter of the late Empress 
or pretended to the Russian throne. She had been 
an involuntary instrument in the hands of political 
intriguers. ‘I know my life,’ she said, ‘I have suff- 
ered a great deal, but heaven has granted me some 
courage and strength of character—and if strength 


of character is a princely virtue, you will not refuse 
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to consider me as a princess on this account,’ She 
wrote a letter to the Empress in which she asked 
for an interview and signed her missive—Princess 
Elizabeth. Catherine was furious and gave strict 
orders that the adventuress should be treated with 
the greatest possible severity. The Empress had 
noticed that Golitsyn was somewhat inclined to 
feel pity for the poor prisoner who was being 
hurried to the grave by a disease which gives no 
quarter. Her beauty, her charm, had made an 
impression upon Golitsyn, and such things the 
Northern Semiramis never forgave. The health of 
the Princess became very precarious. The fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul is not an ideal abode for 
consumptives, and feeling herself near death, she 
asked for a priest. A clergyman was sent to her, 
but she soon noticed that the man of God, instead 
of thinking of his duty, of the sufferer before him, 
was anxious to examine her, to obtain some 
information, in view of a recompense from his 
Imperial mistress. She interrupted him suddenly 
with the words, ‘Will you please recite the prayer 
for the dead.’ She died two days afterwards, on 
December 4, 1775, and was buried in the court- 
yard of the fortress. The secret was well kept. 
Only in 1777, in the year of the great inundation 
the Polish Ambassador at the Court of St. Peters- 
burg wrote to his sovereign that an Imperial 
Princess who, on account of mental derangement, 
had been kept in the fortress of Schluesselburg, 
had just died. In 1864 a picture by Flavitzky, 
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showing the death of the Princess in the sub- 
teranean cell of the fortress during the inundation, 
was exhibited in St. Petersburg and created a great 
sensation. The painting was afterwards exhibited 
in Paris in 1867. 
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not only to tell the stories of a few fair ladies at 

the Court of the Russian Tsars, but also to 
acquaint the reader with the general status of 
Russian women before and after the reign of Peter 
the Great. We have seen how the ladies of the 
upper classes of Russian society grew up under 
quite new conditions and surroundings. Externally, 
at least, a new life had begun; good manners were 
studied and European fashions adopted. Peter I 
took great pains to give his own daughters, the 
Princesses Anna and Elizabeth, a modern European 
education. They were taught French and German, 
music and dancing. And the example of the Tsar 
was followed by some of his subjects. Con- 
temporary travellers and writers, such as Bergholz, 
Weber, de Liria and others relate that they met 
French governesses not only at the Court but also 
in the houses of many Russian nobles. The above 
mentioned travellers give minute and detailed 
descriptions of the education of Russian young 
ladies during the reign of Peter I. It is interesting, 
however, to note what a difference there existed 
between the upbringing of Peter’s children and the 
education of his nieces, the daughters of Tsar Ivan. 
Peter’s sister-in-law, the Tsaritza Praskovia, was 
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notoriously opposed and hostile to any innovation, 
and although Peter granted her the privilege of 
wearing the ancient Byzantine dress—he called her 
house ‘an asylum for fools and idiots.’ And yet 
even conservative Tsaritza Praskovia engaged 
European teachers for her daughters; one of the 
teachers being the brother of the famous statesman 
Ostermann, and the other a Frenchman. 

All the reforms, however, only affected the higher 
and upper classes, the nobility and the Court circles 
—but scarcely reached the Russian lower classes. 
The emancipation of the women of the people had 
to be undertaken in a different manner. Peter 
made an effort to this effect. He tried to educate 
and accustom the women to a little independ- 
ence at least with regard to the choice of a husband. 
Hitherto the girl’s opinion had never been asked, 
marriage being looked upon as a matter of 
family decision. Two beings were united solely 
in consideration of the position of their respective 
families, and if money matters were satisfactory the 
girl was led to the bridal couch like a sheep to 
slaughter. Already in 1693 the patriarch Adrain 
therefore exhorted the parents not to marry their 
children against the latter’s wish and inclination, 
and in 1702 Peter the Great issued a decree 
according to which six weeks at least had to elapse 
between their betrothal and marriage, so that the 
young people could find time and leisure to know 
each other a little. To say, however, that such 


a law had any permanent influence upon the 
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status of the women of the lower classes would be 
erroneous. But even as regards Russian women of 
the upper classes the reforms of Peter the Great 
were in many respects only superficial. A good 
many women still continued to cling to their ancient 
dress and their former mode of living, and under- 
neath their European garments many fair ones 
wore their national dress. 

In one respect only nearly all the women of 
Russia during the reign of Peter I and all through 
the eighteenth century resembled each other. Rich 
and poor, high and low, conservative and _ pro- 
gressive women were all conspicuous for their laxity 
of morals. But this laxity of morals was more the 
result of their former slavery, the slavery of centuries, 
than the direct outcome of their newly acquired 
liberty. Brought forth from their former prisons 
the women, utterly corrupted by Byzantine thraldom, 
did not know, at first, at least, what use to make of 
their freedom. 

They did not know where to draw the line of 
demarcation between the freedom of feeling, social 
independence and the cynical corruption. Laxity 
of morals was the natural and comprehensible 
reaction of feminine passion and feminine protest 
against the oppression of centuries. Not the 
emancipation of Peter I but rather the slavery of 
ancient Byzantine Russia was the prime cause of 
the excesses of the eighteenth century. ‘The 
corruption of the Russian women,’ wrote a con- 
temporary author, ‘is the result of the tyranny of 
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the men.’ It must also not be forgotten that upon 
the newly emancipated slaves European manners 
and life produced a dazzling impression, and Russian 
women endeavoured to imitate their European 
sisters—even to out-do them. The heavy doyarzna 
now changed into a fashionable mondazne—having 
become acquainted with European fashions and 
European coquetry, having tasted the pleasures of 
flirtation, having acquired the sweet art of pleasing, 
changed the very character and nature of her love, 
which became Europeanised. Woman began to 
understand and rightly value the power of her 
beauty and to enhance it, if possible. She began 
to know love, love not only based—as Von Vizin 
says somewhere—upon the sole difference of sex— 
but as an affinity—as a nobler attraction. Hitherto 
to the Russian woman love had been a purely carnal 
and animal passion. It contained none of the 
chivalry and the affinity of a Wahlverwandschaft, 
and Russian erotic poetry of the time never 
soared higher than the description of passion. And 
in this as in many other respects, the fair ladies of 
the Winter Palace and of the Russian nobility 
followed the example set by the Court of Versailles. 
Love affairs and liaisons became the fashion and 
belonged to doz ton. Married women were openly 
unfaithful to their husbands—and had liaisons or, as 
they used to express themselves, flirted with others. 
In one of the satirical journals of the day—one 
lady is supposed to complain of her husband who 


is so odd as to disagree with her arguments that 
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in good society, flirtation is not considered a sin 
but on the contrary a sign of education, and is a 
sure passport to the best circles. The fashionable 
ladies changed their lovers very frequently and like 
the Indian counting the scalps of his enemies, the 
noble lady counted the hearts she had broken and 
the lovers she had made happy by gratifying their 
desires. It was the height of fashion for husband 
and wife to occupy separate apartments, the former to 
keep his mistresses, whilst the latter in her own suite 
of rooms was surrounded by a host of followers and 
admirers. During the second half of the eighteenth 
century this fashion was certainly continued and even 
carried to extremes. Such a life of the fair ladies 
at the Court and of the nobility could not but 
produce the necessary impression upon the middle 
and lower classes. Young men of a very tender 
age—were already perfect vowés—and would be 
ashamed to confess to a pure and moral life. They 
would be laughed at and not received in society, 
Those who were really moral did not hesitate to 
boast of a life of debauchery, and to pride them- 
selves on their conquests. The women of the 
middle classes were as loose and debauched as the 
Messalinas of the Court and the grand monde. 
An officer living in the eighteenth century relates 
in his Memoires that he never allowed his wife to 
go anywhere or to visit anyone, for the wives of 
his colleagues were all women of easy virtue and 
loose morals. ‘I had occasion enough,’ he adds, 
‘to convince myself of the fact when I was a 
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bachelor!’ A Lucretia in Russian society was an 
anomaly! Unmarried girls too were leading lives 
of debauchery. 

Great importance was attached by the 
people to the love affairs of the great—and the 
liaisons of Empresses and Princesses, Tsars and 
Princes were anxiously watched and discussed. 
The Imperial government depended upon these 
liaisons, and the change of a favourite had far 
reaching consequences. With the eagerness of 
emancipated slaves, the newly liberated prisoners 
of the Terem threw themselves into the whirl of 
debauchery and excesses, a bacchanalian feast of the 
senses. Prince Shtsherbelov maintains in his 
writings that the reforms of Peter I were solely 
responsible for the corrupted morals of the time. 
The demoralisation of the women which was 
beyond description and which reached its summit 
during the short reign of Peter I]—was the 
poisoned fruit brought forth by the seed sown by 
the hand of the Tsar-reformer. This accusation, 
however, is, in my opinion, somewhat unjust. A 
glance at the lives of Russian Women in the Terem 
will help to corroborate my statement. The number 
of women who had suffered in the Terem was legion, 
and numerous were the victims who, unable to suffer 
any longer and to bear the life of slavery, took their 
lives—drowned or hanged themselves. In one of 
his plays, ‘Groza,’ Ostrovsky describes such a 
woman who sees only in death her real freedom. 


It often happened that such a wife escaped from 
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the Terem and barefooted ran for her life through 
the grass which hurt her bleeding feet. The 
husband on horseback soon overreached her. She 
was captured and must return. Submissively, 
plaintively she asked her spouse for a knife to take 
out the thorns from her bleeding feet. Unsuspect- 
ingly he handed her the knife—and lo—she thrust 
it into her heart and died. 

Another revenge to which the slave of the 
Terem often recurred, whenever she found an 
opportunity, was unfaithfulness. Drink too served 
to beguile the-time and to drown the sorrow of the 
unhappy wife. Even in contemporary Russia 
drunkenness among women is very great, and 
equals that of the men, but in ancient Russia women 
and men used to drink even more extensively." 

Debauchery too had reached unprecedented 
proportions. ‘ Russia was one of the most debauched 
countries in the world,’ says a Russian author, Youry 
Krishanitsh. During the days of the Terem the 
father and the husband could and would sell the 
body of the daughter and of the wife. Such facts 
are related by contemporary Russian authors (C/ 
Petui). The husband not only often hired his wife 
out but also sold her to a rich lover. Women were 
thus taken by force, or sold, and it wes natural 
that woman should take her revenge, and that 


1 The reason for which the Russian Government took over the 
Monopoly of Alcohol is not to be sought in its desire to limit the 
craving of the Russian people for drink, but simply in the endeavour 
of the paternal government to pocket the enormous profits accruing 
from that curse. 
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whenever an opportunity offered itself she should 
seize it. She offered or sold herself, that very body 
of which others disposed against her will. Not only 
popular songs but even books of a serious and even 
ascetic character expressed their sympathy for the 
woman who found relaxation in unlawful love—to 
beguile the boredom or the Terem. Shut up as 
she was within the walls of her prison, chatting 
away with her servants in her idleness, she had 
ample time and leisure to excite her imagination 
with all sorts of fancies. There were also plenty 
of amiable and obliging extremetteuses who were 
always ready to arrange an intrigue between the 
languishing young wife prisoner in the Terem, and 
an ardent young lover. A love intrigue with a 
foreigner was not only permissible according to the 
code of Russian women, but was even considered 
a good deed: ‘ The child,’ thus ran their sophism, 
‘born of a Russian woman by a foreigner—would 
be christened—and thus increase the number of 
the true believing Russians, whilst the child which 
a foreign woman bore unto a Russian remained 
unchristened and this fact constituted a great sin— 
for it helped to increase the number of adherents 
of the unchristened faith. The prisoners of the 
Terem often became very Messalinas. The type 
of such a Russian Messalina was the mother of 
Ivan the Terrible. The sister of Peter the Great, 
Sophia, is also supposed to have led a life of 
debauchery, whilst according to Korb, the Tsarevna 
Marfa entertained a liaison with a deacon. The 
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Clergy in Pre-Petrinian Russia were not better and 
not less immoral than the laymen. They did their 
best or their worst to console the women in their 
loneliness. Thus the women of the Terem, 
suffering under the yoke of oppression cried and 
wept—but often dried their tears, sought and 
found consolation in unlawful love, in debauchery 
and excesses of all sorts. And when a day at last 
dawned on which the prison doors were opened, the 
first use which the prisoners made of their liberty 
was the gratification of their acquired taste, a grati- 
fication which they could now enjoy more freely 
and more fully. The Empresses and Imperial 
Princesses set the example, and the ladies at Court 
and of the nobility, and the women of the middle 
classes followed, like loyal subjects. Had the 
Russian women been allowed the privilege of a 
really sound intellectual education, which in itself 
would have helped them to appreciate their moral 
worth and feminine dignity, such a fact would no 
doubt have counter-balanced their natural inclination 
to seek revenge for long oppression in debauchery 
and excesses. Such, however, was not the case. 

In spite of the amelioration of the position of 
women in Russia, initiated by Peter I and continued 
during the reign of the Empresses in the eighteenth 
century, the generad instruction of the women still 
remained on a low scale and for a long time did not 
reach the high degree of development to which 
their sisters in Western Europe had attained. If 
women sinned, they sinned out of ignorance. The 
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education they received was after all only a super- 
ficial one and their sole ideal was the capture of a 
husband or a lover. ‘The Russian girl,’ wrote a 
Russian literary critic, ‘is not a woman in the 
European sense of the word, she is not even an 
ordinary human being —but something quite 
different : she is a dvzde. Already as a child she is 
in the habit of calling all the men who visit the 
house her /cancés, and the entire household are 
constantly telling her of jancés, Is it to be 
wondered at that she does not look upon herself as 
upon a human individual but asa dvzde ? Is it to be 
wondered at that from her teens to her old age, all 
her thoughts and strivings, her prayers and her 
wishes are concentrated in one zde¢ five—marriage ; 
her sole desire, her raison d’étre, her goal is to 
marry. Apart from this she understands nothing— 
thinks of nothing—and upon every single man she 
looks not as upon a human being but as upon a 
possible fiancé.’ 

The education of the girls of the eighteenth 
century in Russia therefore did not develop the 
mind and character of the Russian women. They 
had obtained freedom, but they did not make a 
proper use of the newly acquired liberty. The most 
they availed themselves for was to give free vent to 
their amorous inclinations and to take a revenge 
for centuries of abstinence and forced moderation. 
They let themselves go! It must also be borne in 
mind that in spite of the reforms, the respect of the 


men for the women did not increase. The Byzantine 
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Contempt, the employment of brute force against 
a weaker being still persisted ; and even the law 
made little difference when it came to punish and 
torture females. To whip naked women was quite 
a common occurrence. The chivalrous respect 
which—w’en deplaise 2 ces suffragettés—woman has 
for a long time enjoyed in Western Europe, did not, 
and does not, exist in Russia. And thus the hostility 
of the men against the liberty granted to women, 
on the one hand, and the inability of the women 
themselves, their lack of education and solidarity, 
on the other, were responsible for the fact that 
during the eighteenth century the result of woman’s 
so called emancipation in Russia, was their freedom 
of life in vebus sexualibus. The above considerations, 
however, do not entitle the historian to condemn 
en bloc the reforms of Peter the Great and toattribute 
to them the general corruption of morals and the de- 
pravity which characterised the eighteenth century. 

All epochs of transition necessarily lead to 
extravagancies and excesses—and every attempt at 
emancipation in the course of history is not without 
the ill-results aristng from the newly acquired 
liberty! No doubt the freedom which Peter I 
granted the women and fair ladies of the terem was 
somewhat misused by many of them. By opening 
for them the gates of their prison the Tsar practi- 
cally gave them the possibility and opportunity 
openly to abandon the former life of Byzantine 
piety and austerity and to become less faithful to 
their conjugal duties than they even had been 
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before. But on the whole Russian women owed 
a debt of gratitude to Tsar Peter. Although at 
first the reforms were only applied to external life, 
they nevertheless laid the foundation for future 
developments. It was of no small importance that 
Russian women began to dress like their western 
European sisters. European society, we grant, 
had a good many faults but Europe was after all 
a better school for the Russian women than the 
cloister atmosphere of Byzantium—which they 
had been enhaling in Pre-Petrinian days—had been, 
The rays of European culture had shone upon 
the outside of Russia, the inner life had not yet 
been touched by it, but there was hope nevertheless, 
that in good time these warm rays would penetrate 
deeper. Russia had turned her face towards 
Europe—and not the least factor in her change was 
the emancipation of women—for it was through 
the women that Russia entered into closer relation- 
ship with western Europe. | 

The freedom therefore which Peter the Great had 
granted the women of Russia, although at first in- 
strumental in fostering a laxity of morals, in the course 
of time helped to develop the energy of the forme: 
slave and enabled her to regain her independence in 
general life. The influence and power of womer 
soon became paramount. The former slaves begar 
to rule not only as Tsaritzas but as frequent adviser: 
of either their husbands or lovers ; and the Livoniar 
scullery-maid was not the only woman who exercisec 


a political influence during the eighteenth century. 
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Shoubin, 257 

Shouvalov, Peter, 248 

Shoot, see Buffoon 

Sievers, Charles, 258 

Singers, 36 

Skavronsky, Charles, 67, 68 

, Counts, 69 

» Martha, see Catherine I 

Solomonia, 10, 26 

Soltykov, the Misses, 243 

Sophia, sister of Peter I, 15, 
2443 her apartments, 21 

Paleologne, 25 

Sotoy, Count, 141, 150 

Souzdal, the trial at, 50 

Sudiakov, 189 




















Tarakanov, Princess, 277; her 
arrest, 289 ; death, 293 ; Or- 
lov, introduced to, 2873 at 
Pisa, 288 ; at Ragusa, 284 ; at 
Venice, 282 


Teplov, Gregory, 268 

Terem, the, 1, 2, 17 3 inmates of, 
36 

Theodosius, 16 

Thorn, the bloody bath of, 109, 
110, 111 

Tishin, 234 

Tolstoi, Peter, 180, 184 

Trediakovsky, 245 

Treyden, Fraulein von, 246 

Troekurov, Princess, 63 

Troitza, monastery, 25 

Tsar, the, his bride-elect, 233 
oath of allegiance, 23; re- 
spect of subjects, 18 

Tsarevnas, life of the, 21 

Tsaritzas, 24; amusements, 35 ; 
Court of in 16th century, 33 ; 
life of, 7, 21 ; seclusion of, 8 ; 
toilet, 33 

Tsherkaski, Prince, 240 


Unrsic, 157 


VESSELOVSKI, 188, 194. 

Viasemski, Nikiphor, 180 
Villarceau, 183 

Villeboss, 66, 70, 72, 82, 89, 151 
Vilsinger, 112 

Vishnevsky, 258, 263 

Vladimir Monomachus, 2 
Voldomir, Princess, see Tarakanov 
Volonski, 109 


WEINHARDT, 183 

William Mons, see Mons 

Women, Russian, beauty of, 34; 
Byzantine doctrine with re- 
gard to, 30 ; punishment of, 5 ; 
seclusion, 32 ; ‘treatment of, 1 


ZERNECKER, 111 
Zinzendorf, 188 
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